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CHAP. I. 


2 Gives the Reader room to gueſs at what; is to 


0 


enſue, though ten to one. but be finds himfelf 


deceived. 


that fewer women were un- 


- 
1 þ 1 9 ard that thoſe miſtakes the 


TIF? 2 {cx are ſometimes guilty of, 
proceed, for the moſt part, 


rather from inadvertency, than a vicious in- 


clination. I he ladies, however, Lach forty 
ro obſerve, are apt to make too little al- 


lowances to each other on this ſcore, and 
Vol. I. N ſeem 
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ſeem better pleaſed with an occaſion to con 
demn than to excuſe; and it is not above 
one, in a greater number than I will pre- | b 
ſume to menticn, who, while ſhe paſſes the 
ſevereſt cenſure on the conduct of her friend, 
will be at the trouble of taking a retroſ | . 

on her own. There are ſome who behold, 
with isdignation and contempt, thoſe errors 
in others, which, unhappily, they are every 
day.falling into themſelves; and as the want 
of Ge conſideration occaſions the ouilt, ſo 
the want of duc conſideration alſo occaſions q 
the ſcandal: and there would be much leſs 
room either for the one or the other, were 
ſome part of that time, which is waſted 
at the toilet, in conſulting what dreſs is 
moſt becoming to the face, employed in © 
examining the heart, and what actions are . 
moſt becoming of the character. 3 


| Betſy Thoughtleſs was the only daughter 81 
of a nlemün of good family and fortune 
in L e, where he conſtantly reſided, 
ſcarce ever going to London, and con- 
rented himſelf with ſuch diverſions as the 2 
country afforded. On the death of his ; 
wife, he ſent his little favourite, then about 4 
tem years old, to a boarding · ſchool, the go- 
verncſs of which had the reputation of a wo- 4 
man of great good lenſe, fine breeding, and 
Yagi 1 55 fied d tor the well forming of | 
PN | "the þ 
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Fe * the minds of thoſe young perſons who were 
= entruſted to her care. 


75 


1 
e 
E 


The old gentleman was ſo well pleaſ. 1 
A with having placed his daughter where ſhe 


t was ſo likely to improve 1n all the accom- 
„ pliſhments beficting her ſex, that he never 


f ſuffered her to come home, even at break - 
Y * ing-up times, when molt of the other young 
ladies did ſo: but as the ſchool was not 
above ſeven or eight miles from his fear, 
he ſeldom failed calling to ſee her once or 
twice a week. 


| 

ed ? Miſs Betſy, who had a great deal of 
go d- nature, and ſomewhat extremely ex- 
gaging in her manner of behaviour, ſoon 
gained the affection not only of the g0- 
Pernes. but of all the young ladies; but as 
girls, as well as women, have their parti- 
al cular favourites, to whom they may com- 

municate their little ſecrots, there was' one 
who above all the others was diſtinguiſhed 
dur py her. Miſs Forward, for ſo ſhe was ; ca'led; 
the Was alſo very fond of Miſs Betſy. This in- 
timacy beginning but in trivial things, and 
Juch as ſuited their age, continued as, they 


Jour * 


82” advanced nearer to maturity. Miſs For- 
and A 4 ward, however, had two years the advantage 


df her friend, yet did not diſdain to make 
er the confidante of a kind of amorous 
trigue ſhe had entered into with a young 

B 2 -— _o_ 


o 
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lad, called maſter Sparkiſh, the ſon of a 
neighbouring gentleman : he had fallen in 
love with her at church, and had taken all A | 
opportunities to convince her of his paſſion: | x K 
— ſhe, proud ct being looked upon as a 

woman, encouraged it —Frequent letters T 
paſſed between them; for ſhe never failed a ; 
to anſwer thoſe ſhe received from him, both 

which were ſhewn to Miſs Betſy, and this 1 
gave her an early light into the art and f 
myſtery of courtſhip, and conſequently a 
reliſh tor admiration, The young lover 
calling his miſtreis angel and goddeſs, made 
her long to be in her teens, that ſne might 
have toe ſame things ſaid to her. 5 


un! 


This correſpondence being by ſome ac- 
- cident diſcovered, the governeſs found it 3 } 
behoved her to keep a ſtri&t eye upon 
Miſs Forward: all the ſervants were exa- 
mined concerning the conveying any let. 
ters, either to or from her; but none of 4 
them knew any thing oi the matter: it was 
a ſecret to all but Miss Betſy, who kept it 
inviolably. It is fit, however, the reader? 
ſhould not remain in ignorance. 


Maſter Sparkiſh had read the ſtory ot: 
Piramus and Thisbe: —he told his miſtrc{9 
of it, and in imitation of thoſe lovers of ans 
131quity, ſtuck his letters into a little crevict 
he found in the garden-wall, whence ſhe 

pulled 


vw ra oo 
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in pulled them out every day, and returned 
all CG anſwers by the ſame friendly breach, 
on: which he very gallantly told her in one ct 
a his epiſtles, had been made by the God of 
ers Love himſelf, in order to favour his ſuit ;,— 
led 0 that all the governeſs's circumſpection 
oth could not hinder this amour from going on 
his 5 without interruption; and could they have 
and contented themſelves with barely writing to 
y 2 cach other, they might, probibly, have done 
ver ſo *till they both had been weary ; but tho 
ade I will not pretend to tay that either of them 
Sht had any thing in their inclinations that was 
not perfectly conſiſtent with innocence, yet 
it is certain they both ianguiſhed for a nearer 
ac-* converſation, which the fertile brain of Miſs 
1 it Forward at laſt brought about. 
pon 
Xa" She pretended one Sunday in the aſter- 
let. noon to have ſo violent a pain in her head, 
e Of? that ſhe could not go to church: Miſs 
Was Betſy begged leave to ſtay and keep her 
pt 1? company, and told the governeſs ſhe would 
adet read a ſermon or ſome other good book to 
her: the good old gentlewoman little ſuſ- 
peecting the plot concerted between them, 
Y ON readily conſented, 
1 | 
Fan} No body being left in the houſe but 
VICE themſelves, and one maid-ſervant, young 
> be Sparkiſh, who had previous notice at what 
alleF hour to come, was let in at the garden 
B 3 door, 
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door, the key being always in it. Miſs | 


Betſy left the lovers in an arbour, and went 
into the kitchen, telling the maid ſhe had 
read Miſs Forward to ſleep, and hoped ſhe 
would be better when ſhe waked. She 
amuſed the wench with one little chat or 
other, *till ſhe thought divine ſervice was 
near over, then returned into the garden 


to give her friends warning it was time 


to ſeparate. 


They had after this many private inter- 
- views, thro? the contrivance and aſſiſtance 
of Miſs Betſy, who, quite charmed with 


being made the confidante“ of a perſon 
elder than herſelf, ſet all her wits to work, 


to render herſelf worthy of the truſt re- 
poſed in her. Sometimes ſhe made pre 
tences of going to the milliner, the man- 


tua-maker, or to buy ſomething in town, 
and begged leave that Miſs Forward 


ſhould accompany her, ſaying, ſhe wanted 
her choice in what ſhe was to purchaſe. 


Sparkiſn was always made acquainted 
when they were to go out, and never fail'd 


to give them a meeting. 


Miſs Forward had a great deal of the 


coquet in her nature: — ſhe knew how to 


play at faſt-and-looſe with her lover; 


and, young as ſhe was, took a pride in 
mingling pain with the pleaſure ſhe be- 
| ſtowed. 
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Z ſtowed, , Miſs Betſy was a witneſs of all 
the airs the other gave herſelf on this oc- 
caſion, and the artifices ſhe made ule. of, 
in order to ſecure the continuance of his 
* addreſſes ;, ſo that thus early initiated into 
the myſtery of courtſhip, it is not to be 
wondered at that when ſhe came to the 
practice ſhe was ſo little at a loſs, 


as 


This intercourſe however, laſted but a 
- ſmall time; — their meetings were too 


* : frequent,and too little circumſpection uſed 
Þ in them not fo be liable to diſcovery. 


The governeſs was informed, that in ſpite 


n of all her care, the young folks had been 
ad too cunning for her; on which ſhe went 
do the father of Sparkiſh, acquainted, him 


with what ſhe knew of the affair, and in- 
treated he would, lay his commands on his 
ſon to refrain all converſation with any of 
the ladies under her tuition, The old gen- 
1 tleman flew into a violent paſſion on hear- 
ing his ſon had already begun to think of 
3 1 love; — he called for him, and after hav- 
j ing rated his youthful folly in the ſevereſt 
manner, charged him to relate the whole 
truth of what had paſſed between him and 
the young lady mentioned by the gover- 
gneſs. The poor lad was terrified beyond 
= meaſure at his father's anger, and con- 
feſſed every particular of his meetings with 
Miis Forward and her companion; and 
B 4 thus 
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thus Miſs Betſy's ſhare of the contrivance 7 
was brought to light, and drew on her a 
reprimand” equally ſevere with that Miſs 
Forward had received. The careful go- 
verneſs would not entirely depend on the 


aſſurance the father of Sparkiſh had given 


her, and reſolved to truſt neither of the 


ladies out of her ſight, while that young 
gentleman remained fo near them, which 
ſhe knew would be but a ſhort time, he 
having finiſhed his ſchool-learning, and 


was ſoon to go to the univerſity. To pre- 


vent alſo any future ſtratagems being laid 


between Miſs Betſy and Miſs Forward, 


ſhe took care to keep them from ever 


being alone together, which was a very 


great mortification to them; but a ſudden 5 | 
turn ſoon after happened in the affairs of 
Miſs Betſy, which put all I have been re 7 


Jating entirely out of her head. 
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CHAP. IL 


Shews Miſs Betſy in a new ſceneof life, and 
the frequent opportunities ſhe had of putting 
in prattice thoſe leſſons ſhe was beginning to 
receive ſrom her young inſtructreſi at the board- 
ing ſchool, 


HO? it is certainly neceſſary to in- 
culcate into young girls all imagin- 
able precaution, in regard to ther beha- 


i viour towards thoſe of another ſex, yet 1 
= know not if it is not an error to dwell too 


much upon that topic. Miſs Betſy might, 
poſſibly, have ſooner forgot the little ar- 
fices ſhe had ſeen practiſed by Miſs For- 
ward, it her governeſs, by too ſtrenuouſly 
endeavouring to convince her how unbe- 
coming they were, had not reminded her - 
of them. Beſides, the good od gentl:- 
woman was far ſtricken in years; — tins 

had ſet his iron fingers on her cheeks, — 
had left his cruel] marks on every featur: 
of the face, and ſhe had little remains of 
having ever been capable of exciting thoſe 

inclinations ſhe ſo much condemned ; ſo 
that what ſhe ſaid ſeemed to Miſs Betſy 
as ſpoke out of envy, or to ſhew her au- 
B 5 thority, 
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thority, rather than the real dictates of 
truth, 4 


J have often remarked, that reproofs W 
from the old and ugly have much leſs et- 
ficacy than when given by perſons leſs ad- © 
vanced in years, and who may be ſup - 
poſed not altogether paſt ſenſibility them- © 


ſelves of the gaities they adviſe others. to 
avoid, 1 


Though all the old gentlewoman ſaid © ? 
could not perſwade Miſs Betſy there was 
any barm in Miſs Forward's behaviour to- 
wards young Sparkiſh, yet ſhe had the 
complaiſance to liſten to her with all the 
attention the other could expect, or deſire 
from her. 


She was, indeed, as yet too young to 
conſider of the juſtice oi the other's rea- 
ſoning, and her future conduct ſhewed, 
alſo, ſhe was not of a humour to give her- 
{If much pains in examining, or weigh- 
ing in the balance of judgment, the merit 
of the arguments ſhe heard urged, whether 
for or againſt any point whatſoever. She 
had a great deal of wit, but was too vola- 
tile for reflection, and as a ſhip W thout 
ſufficient ballaſt, is toſs'd about at the plea- 
{ure of every wind that blows, ſo was ſhe 

hurried 


"8 each predominant paſſion directed. 


1 2 W 
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buried through the ocean of liſe, juſt oy 


4 
% 
- 1 


9 But I will not anticipate that gratifica- 


75 


55 tion, which ought to be the reward of 4 
3 long curioſity, The reader, if he has pa- 
tience to 8⁰ through the following pages, 
will ſee into the ſecret ſprings which ſer 
x this fair machine in motion, and produced 
many actions, which were aſcribed, by tlie 


ill-judging and malicious world, to caules 
very different from the real ones. 


All this, I * * be revealed in a 


9 but it would be as abſurd in a writer to 
= ruſh all at once into the cataſtrophe of ths 


adventures he would relate, as it would 


be impracticable in a traveller to reach the 
end of a Jong journey, without ſometimes 
2 ſtopping at the inns in his way to it 


To, proceed therefore gradually with op 


© hiſtory, 


The father of Miſs Betſy was a very 
worthy, honeſt, and good-natured man, 
but ſomewhat too indolent; and, by des 
pending too much on the bdelity of thoſe 
he entruſted with the management of his 
affairs, had been tor ſeveral years involved 
in a law-ſuit ; and, to his misfortune, the 
averſion he had to buſineſs rendered him 
alſo incapable of ext:icating himſelf from 

B 6 it, 
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it, and the deciſion was ſpun out to a 
much greater length than it need to have 
been, could he have been prevailed upon 
to have attended in perſon the ſeveral 
courts of juſtice the cauſe had been carried 
through, by his more induſtrious adver- 
ſary. The exorbitant bills, however, 
which his lawyers were continually drawing 
upon him, joined with the pteſſing re- 
monſtrances of his friends, at laſt rouſed 
him from that inactivity of mind which 
had already coſt him ſo dear, and deter- 
mined him not only to take a journey to 
London, but likewiſe not to return home, 
till he had ſeen a final end put to this per- 
plexing affair. | 


Before his departure, he went to the 
boarding-ſehool, to take his leave of his 
beloved Betſy, and renew the charge he 
had frequently given the governeſs con- 
cerning her education; adding, in a 
mournful accent, that it would be a long 
time before he ſaw her again. 


Theſe words, as it proved, had ſome- 
what of prophetic in them. On his arri- 
val in London, he found his cauſe in ſo 
perplexed and entangled a fituation, as gave 
bim little hopes of ever bringing it to a 
favourable iſſue, The vexation and fa- 
tigue he undcrwent on this account, joined 

| with 
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with the cloſeneſs of the town air, 
which had never agreed. with his conſti- 
tution, even in his younger years, ſoon 
threw him into that ſort of conſumption, 
which goes by the name of a gallopping 
one, and, they ſay, is the moſt difficult of 
any to be removed. He died in about 
three months, without being able to do 
any great matters concerning the affair, 
which had drawn him from his peaceful 
home, and according to all probability 
haſten*d*his fate. Being perfectly ſenſible, 
and convinced of his approaching diſſo- 
lution, he made his will, bequeathing the 
bulk of his eſtate to him whoſe right it 


was, his eldeſt ſon, then upon his travels, | 


through the greateſt part of Europe all 
his perſonals, which were very conſider- 
able in the Bank, and other public funds, 
he order'd ſhould be equally divided be- 
tween Francis his ſecond ſon, at that time 
a ſtudent at Oxford, and Mifs Betſy ; con- 
ſtituting at the ſame time, as truſtees to 
the ſaid teftament, Sir Ralph Truſty, his 
near neighbour in the country, and Mr. 
Goodman, a wealthy merchant in the city 
of London; both of them gentlemen of 
unqueſtionable integrity, and with whom * 
he had preſei ved a long and-uninterrupted 
friendſhip. . 


* 28 much grief as 
for a heart, ſo young and 

capable of; but a little time, 
moſt part, ſerves to obliterate the 
of misf 


nr ore Hlicted than s 
ing happened ſoon after, which 


ve very much contributed to her 
n 


man having lived without 
till he had reached an age 


ge, which 
ve imagined would have pre 
rom thin 


1 As for the la dy, the motive 
| conſented to be his 


gueſſed ; and when 
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ſo, gained ſuch an abſolute aſcendancy 
over him, that whatever ſhe declared as 
her will, with him had the force of a 
law. She had an averſion to the city ;— 
he immediately took a houſe of her chu- 
ſing «at St. James's, inconvenient as it was 
for his buſineſs. Whatever ſervants ſhe 
diſapproved, though 'of never ſo long 
ſtanding, and of the moſt approved fide- 
lity, were diſcharged, and others, more 
agreeable to her, put in their places. In 
fine, nothing ſhe deſired was denied; — 
he conſidered her as an oracle of wit and 


; wiſdom, and thought it would be an un- 


pardonable arrogance to attempt to ſet his 
reaſon againſt her's, 


This lady was no ſooner informed of the 
truſt repoſed in him, than ſhe told him, 
ſhe thought it would be highly proper for 
Miſs Betſy to be fent for from the ſchool, 
and boarded wich them, not only as her 
daughter would be a fine companion for 
that young orphan, they being. much of 
the ſame age, and ſhe herſelf was more 
capable of improving her mind, than any 
governeſs of a ſchool could be ſuppoſed 
to be; but that alſo having her under her 
own eye, he would be more able to diſ- 
charge his duty towards her as a Nn 
than if ſhe were at the diſtance of near an 
hundred miles. 


There 
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There was ſomething in this propoſal 
which had indeed the f ce of a great deal 
of good nature and conſideration for miſs 


Betſy, at leaſt, it ſeemed highly ſo to Mr. 


Goodman ; but as S:r Ralph Truſty, was 
joined with him in the guardianſhip of 
that young beauty, and was at that time 
in London, he thought it proper to con- 
falt him on the occaſion ; which having 
done, and finding no objection on the part 
of the other, lady Mellaſin, to ſhew her 
great complaiſance to the daughter of her 
huſband's deceaſed friend, ſent her own 
woman to bring her from the boarding- 
Fhool, and attend her up to London. 


Miſs Betſy had never ſcen this great 
metropolis ; but had heard ſo much of the 
gay manner in which the genteel part of 
the world paſs'd their time in it, that ſhe 

was quite tranſported at being told ſhe 
was to be removed thither. Mrs. Prinks 
(for fo lady Mellafin's woman was called) 
did not fail to heighten her ideas of the 
pleaſures of the place to which ſhe was 
going, nor to magnify the goodneſs of her 
lady, in taking her under her care, with 
the moſt extravagant encomiums : it is not 
therefore to be wondered at, that neither 
the tears of the good governeſs, who truly 
loved her, nor thoſe of her dear miſs For- 


ward 
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ward, nor of any of thoſe ſhe left behind, 
could give her any more than a momentary 
regret to a heart ſo poſſeſs'd with the ex- 
pectations of going to receive every thing 
with which youth is liable to be enchanted. 


She promiſed, however, to keep up a cor- 


reſpondence by letters, which ſhe did, till 
things, that ſeemed to her of much more 
importance, put her . ee acquain- 
tance entirely out of her head. 


She was met at the inn, where the ſtage 
put up, by Mr. Goodman in his own 
coach, accompanied by Miſs Flora: the 
good old gentleman embraced her with 
the utmoſt renderneſs, and aſſured her that 
nothing in his power, or in that of his fa- 
mily, would be wanting to compenſate, 
as much as poſſible, the lofs ſhe had ſuf- 
tained by the death of her parents. The 
young lady alſo ſaid many obliging things 
to her, and they ſeem'd highly taken with 
each other at this firſt interview, which 
gave the honeſt heart of Goodman an in- 
finite ſatisfaction. | 


The reception given her by lady Mel- 
laſin when brought home, and preſented 
to her by her huſband, was conformable 
to what Mrs. Prinks had made her ex- 
pect — that lady omitting nothing to 
make her certain of being always treated 


by 
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by her with the ſame affection as her wn * 
daughter, 1: ha 


Sir Ralph Truſty, on being informed | 
his young charge was come to town, came . 
the next day to Mr. Goodman's to viſit 
her.— His lady accompanied him. There 
had been a great intimacy and friendſhip 
between her and the mother of Miſs Betſy, 
and ſhe could not hold in her arms the 
child of a perſon. ſo dear to her, without V 
letting fall ſome tears, which were looked 
upon, by the company, as the tribute due 
to the memoty of the dead. The con- l. 
2 in part, might be true, but the 1 

ow proceeded from the mixture of an- tt 
other motive, not ſuſpected: — that of P 
compaſſion for the living. This lady was 1 
a woman of great prudence, piety, and P 
virtue: — ſhe had heard many things re- 1 
lating to the conduct of lady Mcllafin, 1 
which made her think her a very unfit 2 
perſon to have the care of youth, eſpeci- 
ally thoſe of her own ſex. She had been 1 
extremely troubled when Sir Ralph told 
her, that Miſs Betſy was ſent or from the 
country, to live under ſuch tuition, and 


the latter had for his wife, and how un- 
willing 


would fain have oppoſed i it, could ſhe have 

done ſo without danger of creating a miſ- 

underſtanding between him and Mr. G Od- T 
an, well knowing the bigotted reſpect | I 


oF 
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1 


n | willing he would be to do any thing, that 
had the leaſt tendency to thwart her incli- 
1 tions. She communicated her ſentiments, 
d | however, on this occaſion, to no perſon 
je in the world, not even to her own husband; 
it 1 bur reſolved, within herſelf, to take all the 
opportunities that fell in her way, of giving 
2 Miſs Betſy ſach inſtructions as ſhe thought 
: | .eceflary for her bell wiour in general, and 
12 eſpecially towards. the family in which it 
1t Was her lot to be placed. 
q > Miſs Betſy was now juſt entering into 
i= © her fourteenth year, —a nice and delicate 
e © time in perfons of her ſex; fince it is then 
they are moſt apt to take the bent of im- 
\f preſſion, which according as it is well or 
ig ill cirected, makes, or mars, the future 
q © proſpett of their lives. She was tall, well 
„ © ſhap'd, and perfectly amiable, without be- 
ing what is called a complete beauty, and 
it as ſhe wanted nothing to render her liable 
to the (greateſt temptations, ſo ſhe ſtood 
nin need of the ſureſt arms for her defence 


d | againſt them. 


4 But while this worthy lady” was full of 
e © cares, for the well doing of a young crea- 
. ture, who appear*d fo deſerving of regard, 

= Miſs Betſy thought ſhe had the higheſt 
+ © reafon to be ſatisfied with her ſituation, and 
; how, indeed, could it be otherwiſe? — 
h lady 
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lady Mellaſin kept a great deal of com- 
pany ; ſhe received viſits every morning 
from ten to one o'clock, from th: moſt 


gay and polite of both ſexes ; — all the 


news of the town was talked on at her 
levee, and it ſeldom happened that ſome 
party of pleaſure was not formed for the 
enſuing evening, in all which Mils Becſy 


and Miſs Flora had their ſhare, 


Never did the miſtreſs of a private fa- 
mily indulge herſelf, and thoſe about her, 
with ſuch a continual round of public di- 
verſions. The court, the play, the ball, 
and opera, with giving and receiving viſits, 7 
engroſsꝰd all the time that could be ſpared Z 


from the toilet. It cannot, therefore, 
ſeem ſtrange, that Miſs Betſy, to whom 
all theſe things were entirely new, ſhould 


have her head turn'd with the promiſcuous 


enjoyment, and the very power of reflec- 
tion loſt amidſt the giddy whirl ; nor that 
it ſhould be ſo long before ſhe could re- 
cover it enough, to ſee the little true feli- 
city of ſuch a courſe of life, 


Among the many topics, with which 


this brilliant ſociety entertain'd each other, 


it may be eaſily ſuppoſed, that love and 
gallantry were not excluded. Lady Mel- 
lafin, though turn'd of forty, had her fine 
things {aid to her; but both heaven ane | 

2 | 


— 
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earth were ranſack'd for compariſons in 
favour of the beauty of Miſs Flora and 


Mils Betſy; but as there was nothing par- 


ticular in theſe kind ot addreſſes, and in- 
tended only to ſhew the wit of thoſe chat 
made them, theſe young ladies anſwered 
them only wich raillery, in which art Miſs 
Betſy ſoon learn'd to excel. — She had the 
glory, however, of being the firſt who ex- 
Cited a real paſſion in the heart of any cf 
thoſe who viſited lady Mellaſin; though 
being accuſtom'd to hear declarations, 
which had the appearance of love, vet 
were really no more than words of courſe, 
and made indiſcriminately to every fine 
woman, ſhe would not preſently perſwade 
herſclf, that this was more ſerious. 


The firſt victim of her charms, was 
the only ſon of a very rich alderman, and 
having, a fortune left him by a relation, 
independent of his father, who was the 
greateſt miſer in the world, was turniſh'd 
with th? means of mingling with the beau 
monde, and of making one at every diver- 
fion that was propoſed. 


He had fancied Miſs Flora a mighty 
fine creature, before he ſaw Miſs Betſy; 
but the imaginary flame he had for her 
was ſoon converted into a ſincere one for 
the other. He truly loved her, and was 

almoſt 
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almoſt diſtracted at the little credit ſhe 
gave to his profeſſions. His perſeverance, ® W 
his tremblings whenever he approach*d 7 
her, — his tranſports oa ſeeing her, — 
his anxieties at taking leave, 1o different 
from what ſhe had obſerved in any other 
of thoſe who had pretended to liſt them- © 
ſelves under the banner of her charms, at 
length convincing her of the conqueſt ſhe 
had made, awaken'd in her breaſt that 
vanity. ſo natural to a youthful mind. She 
exulted, — ſhe plumed herſelf, —ſhe uſed * 
him ill and well by turns, taking an equal 
pleaſure in raiſing, or depreſſing, his hopes, 
and, in ſpite of her good nature, felt no ſa- 
tisfaction ſuperior to that of the conſciouſ- 
neſs of a power of giving pain to the man 
who loved her; — but with how great a 
mortification this ſhort- lived triumph was 
ſucceeded, the reader ſhall preſently be 
made ſenſible. þ 
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Aﬀords matter of condolance, or raillery, accord- 
ing to the humour the reader happens to be 
in for either. 


TE often ſee, that the leſs encourage- 
ment is given to the lover's ſuit, 


> with the more warmth and eagerneſs he 


proſecutes it; and many people ar- apt to 


: aſcribe this hopeleſs perſeverance to an 
odd perverſeneſs in the very nature of 
love; * for my part, I rather take it 


to procee from an ambition of ſurmount- 


ing * Aifficulties it 15 not, however, my 


province to enter into any diſcuſſion of fo 
nice a point; I deal only in matters of 


fact, and ſhall not meddle with defini- 


tien. 


It was nct *till after Miſs Betſy had 


> reaſon to believe ſhe had Kh the 
heart of her lover too far for him to recal 
it, that ſhe began to take a pride in tor- 
= menting him. While ſhe looked on his 
2 addreſſes as of a piece with thoſe who called 


4 themſelves her admirers, ſhe had treated 
him in that manner Which ſne thought 


would moſt conduce to make him really 


ſoz 
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ſo; but no ſooner did ſhe perceive, by the 
tokens before mentioned, and many others, 
that his paſſion was ef the moſt terious © 
nature, than ſhe behaved to him in a faſhion 


quite the reverſe, eſpecially betore com- 0 
pany; for as ſhe had not the leaſt affection, 


or even a liking towards him, his ſub- 
miſſive deportment under the moſt co'd, 
ſometimes contemptuous carriage, could 
afford her no other ſatisfaction, than, as 
ſhe fancied, it ſhewed the power of h.r 
beauty, and piqued thoſe ladies of her ac- 
quaintance, who could not boaſt of ſuch an 


implicit reſignation, and patient ſuffering | 
from their lovers; in part.cular Miſs Fi ra, 
who ſhe could not forbear imagining q 
looked very grave on the occaſion. What 
foundation there was for a conjecture of ©? 
this nature was nevertheleſs undilcoverable 


'till a long time after, 


As this c wrtſhip was no ſecret to any 


of the family, Mr. Goodman thought him- 


ſelf obliged, both as the guardian of Mils © 
Betſy, and the friend of alderman Saving, 
(for ſo the father of this young enamorato 


was called) to enquire upon what footing 


it ſtood, He thought, that if the old 
man knew and approved of his ſon's in- 
clinations he would have mentioned the * 
affair to him, as they frequently ſaw each 
other, and it ſeemed to him neither for 
the 
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the intereſt, nor reputation of his fair 
rs, charge, to receive the clandeſtine addreſſes 
of any man whatſoever. She had a hand- 
> ſome fortune of her own, and he thought 
that, and her perſonal accompliſhments, - 
7 ſufficiently to entitle her to as good a match 
as Mr, Saving; but then he knew the ſor- 
'd, 3 did nature of the alderman, and that all 
ld the merits of Miſs Betſy would add nothing 
as in the balance, if her money was found too 
ner light to poiſe againſt the ſums his ſon 
2c- vould be poſſeſſed of. This being the 
an caſe, he doubted not but that he was kept 
ng in ignorance of the young man's intentions, 
ra, and fearing the matter might be carried too 
ng far, reſolved either to put a ſtop to it at 
once, or permit it to go on, on fuch terms 
as ſhould free him from ail cenſure from 
the one or the other party. 


On talking ſeriouſly to the lover, he 
ny ſoon found the ſuggections he had enter- 
m- tained had not deceived him, Young Sa- 

ving frankly confeſſed, that his father had 

other views for him; but added, that if 
be could prevail on the young lady to 

4 marry him, he did not deſpair but that 

when the thing was once done, and paſt 

recal, the alderman would by degrees, 
receive them into favour, ©* You know, 

Sir,“ ſaid he, that he has no child 

but me, nor any kindred for whom he 

Voi. I. C has 
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% has the leaſt regard, and it cannot be 
„ ſuppoſed he would utterly diſcard me 
„ for following my inclinations in this 
<« point, eſpecially as they are in favour 
© of the moſt amiable and deſerving of 
«ner tex.” 


He ſaid much more on this head, but it 
had no weight with the merchant : — he 
anſwered, that if the alderman was of his 
way of thinking, all the flattering hopes 
his paſſion ſuggeſted to him, on that ſcore, 
might be realized ; but thar, according 
to the diſpoſition he knew him to be of, 
he ſaw but little room to think he would 
forgive a ſtep of this kind: — There- 
« fore, continued he, I cannot allow this 
% love. affair to be proſecuted any farther, 
« and mult defire you will deſiſt viſiting 
at my houſe, 'till you have either con- 
« quered this inclination, or Miſs Betſy is 
*© otherwiſe diſpoſcd of.“ 


This was a cruel ſentence for the truly 
affectionate Saving; but he found it in 
vain to ſollicit a a repeal of it, and all he 
could obtain from him, was a promiſe to 
ſay nothing of what had paſled to the al- 
derman. 


Mr. Goodman would have thought he 
had but half compleated his duty, had he 
p neg- 
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neglected to ſound the inclination of Miſs 
Betſy on this account, and in order to 
come more eaſily at the truth, he began 
with talking to her, in a manner which 
might make her look on him rather as a 
tavourer of Mr, Saving's pretenſions, than 
the contrary, and was extremely glad to 
find, by her replies, how indifferent that 
young lover was to her. He then ac- 
quainted her with the reſolution he had 
taken, and the diſcourſe he had juſt had 
with him: and, to keep her from ever 
after encouraging the addreſſes of any man, 
without being authoriſed by the conſent of 
friends on both ſides, repreſented, in the 
moſt pathetic terms» he was able, the dan- 
ger to which a private correſpondence ren- 

ders a young woman liable, She ſeemed 
convinced of the truth of what he ſaid, and 


promiſed to follow, in the ſtricteſt manner, 
his advice. 


Whether ſhe thought herſelf, in reality, 
ſo much obliged to the conduct of her 
guardian in this, I will not take upon me 
to lay ; for tho? ſhe was not charmed with 
the perſon of Mr, Saving, it is Certain ſhe 
took an infinite pleaſure in the aſſiduities 
of his paſſion : it is therefore highly pro- 
bable, that ſhe might imagine he meddled 
in this affair more than he had any occa- 
lion to have done. She had, however, 
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but little time for reflection on her guar- 
dian's behaviour, an accident happening, 
which ſnewed her own to her in a light 
very different from what ſhe had ever 
ſeen it. 


Lady Mellaſin had a ball at her houſe; 
— there was a great deal of company, 
among whom was a gentleman, named 
Gayland : — He was a man of family.— 
had a large eſtate, — ſung, danced, ſpoke 
French, dreſſed well; — frequent ſucce ſſes 
among the women had rendered him ex- 
tremely vain, and as he had too great an 
admiration for his own per ſon to be poſ- 
ſeſſed of any great ſhare of it for that of 
any other, he enjoyed the pleaſures of love, 
without being ſenſible of the pains. This 
darling of the fair it was, that Miſs Betſy | 
picked out to treat with the moſt peculiar 
marks of eſteem, whenever ſhe had a mind 
to give umbrage to poor Saving: much 
had that faithful lover ſuffered on the ac- 
count of this fop ; but the fair inflitor of 
his torments was puniſhed for her inſen- | 
ſibility and ingratitude, by a way her in- 
experience of the world, and the temper 


of mankind in general, had made her tar 
from apprehending. 


While the company were employed, 
ſome in dancing, and others in particular 
con- 
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converſation, the beau found an opportu- 
nity to ſlip into Miſs Betſy's hand a little 
biller, ſaying to her at the ſame time, 
« You have got my heart, and this little 
ce bit of paper will convey to you the ſen- 
« timents it is inſpired with in your fa- 
% your.” She imagining it was either a 
ſonnet or epiſtle, in praiſe of her beauty, 
received it with a ſmile, and put it into 
her pocket. After every body had taken 
leave, and ſhe was retired to her chamber, 


ſhe examined it, and found to her great 


aſtoniſhment the contents as follow: 


« Dear Miss, 

« I MUST certainly be either the 
© moſt ungrateful, or moſt conſumedly dull 
„ fellow upon earth, not to have returned 
© the advances you have been ſo kind to 
make me, had the leaſt opportunity of- 
„ fered for my doing ſo; but lady Mella- 
“ ſin, her daughter, the fool Saving, or 
“ {ome impertinent creature or other, has 
« always been in the way, ſo that there 
« was not a poſſibility of giving you even 
« the leaſt earneſt of love; but, my dear, 
& I have found out of way to pay you the 
„ whole ſum with intereſt z — which is 
this: — You mult invent ſome excuſe 
* for going out alone, and let me know 
„by a billet, directed for me at White's, 
<« the exact hour, and I will wait for you 
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c at the corner of the ſtreet in a hackney 
% coach, — the window drawn up, and 
* whirl you to a pretty ſnug place I know 
© of, where we may pals a delicious hour 
or two, without a foul to interrupt our 
«© pleaſures, Let me find a line from you 
* to-morrow, if you can any way contrive 
< it, being impatient to convince you 
* how much J am, 


« My dear creature, 


« Yours, &c. &c. 


J. GayvLAND.“ 


Impoſſible is it to expreſs the mingled 
emotions of ſhame, ſurprize, and indig- 
nation, which filled the breaſt of Mis 
Betſy, on reading this bold invitation: — 
ſhe threw the letter on the ground, ſhe 
ſtamped upon it, ſhe ſpurned it, and 
would have treated the author in the ſame 
manner had he been preſent ; but the firſt 
tranſports of ſo juſt a reſentment being 
over, a conſciouſneſs of having, by a too 
free behaviour towards him, emboldened 
him to take this liberty, involved her in 
the utmoſt confuſion, and ſhe was little 
leſs enraged with herſelf, than ſhe had rea- 
fon to be wich hun, She could have tore 
out her very eyes, for having affected * 

look 
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look kindly on a wretch, who durſt pre- 
ſume ſo far on her ſuppoſed affection, and 
tho' ſhe ſpared thoſe pretty twinklers that 
violence, ſhe half drowned their luſtre in a 
deluge of tears, Never was a night paſſed 
in more cruel anxieties than what ſhe 1ul- 
tained, both from the affront ſhe had re- 
ceived, and reflection, that it was chie fly 
the folly of her own conduct, which had 
brought it on her; and what greatly add- 
ed to her vexation, was the uncertainty 
how it would beſt become her to act, on 
an occaſion which appeared ſo exiraur. i- 
nary to her. She had no friend whom 
ſhe thought it proper to conſult ; — ſhe 
was aſhamed to relate the Rory to any of 
the difcreet and ſerious part of her acquain- 
tance z — ſhe feared their reproofs for hav- 
ing counterfeited a tenderneſs for a man, 
which ſhe was now ſenſible ſhe ought, if 
it had been real, rather to have concealed 
with the utmoſt care, both from him and 
all the world: —and as for lady Mellaſin 
and Miſs Flora, though their conduct an- 
ſpired her not with any manner of awe, 
yet ihe thought ſhe ſaw ſometaing in thoſe 
ladics which did not promile much fivce- 
rity, and ſhewed as if chey would rather 
turn her complaints into rigicule, han 
afford her that cordial and friendly ayvice 
ſhe ſtood in need of. 
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Theſe were the reaſons which deter- 
mined her to keep the whole thing a ſecret 
from every one. At firſt ſhe was tempted 
to write to Gayland, and teſtify her diſ- 
dain of his preſumption, in terms which 
ſhould convince him how groſly his vanuy 
had impoſed upon him; but ſhe after- 
wards conſidered, that a letter from her 
was doing him too much honour, and 
though never ſo reproachful, might draw 
another from him, either to excuſe and 
beg pardon for the temerity of the for- 
mer, or poſſibly to affront her a ſccond 
time, by defending it, and repeating his 
requeſt, She diſpiſed and hated him too 
much io engage in a correſpondence with 
him of any kind, and therefore reſolved, 
as it was certainly moſt prudent, not to 
let him have any thing under her hand, 
but when next ſhe ſaw him, to ſhew her 
reſentment by ſuch ways as occaſion ſhould 
permit. 


He came not to Mr. Goodman's, how- 
ever, for three days, poſſibly waiting that 
time for a letter from Miſs Betſy ; but on 
the fourth he appeared at lady Mellaſin's 
tea-table. There were, beſides the family, 
ſeveral others preſent, ſo that he had not 
an opportunity of ſpeaking in private to 
Miſs Betſy 3 but the looks ſhe gave him 
ſo 
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ſo different from all he had ever ſeen her 
aſſume towards him, might have ſhewn 
any man, not blinded with his vanity, 
how much ſhe was offended ; but he ima- 
gining her ill humour proceeded only from 
the want of means to ſend to him, came 
again the next day, and happening ta 
find her alone in the parlour, What 
« my dear,” ſaid he, taking her in a free 
manner by the hand, © have you been ſo 
« cloſely watched by your guardian and 
“ guardianneſſes here, that no kind mo- 
« ment offered for you to anſwer the de- 
« yoirs of your humble ſervant ?” „ The 
„& ſureſt guardians of my fame and peace,” 
replied ſhe, ſnatching her hand away, is 
« the little ſhare of underſtanding I am 
« miſtreſs of, which, I hope, will always 
«* be ſufficient to defend my honour in 
© more dangeious attacks, than the rude 
« impertinencies of an idle coxcomb.”? 


Thele words, and the air with which 
they were ſpoke, one would think, ſhould 
have ſtruck with confuſion the perſon to 
whom they were directed; but Gay land 
was not ſo eaſily put out of countenance, 
and looking her full in the face,—** Ah, 
« child!“ cried he, * fure you are not 
« in your right ſenſes to-day ; — under- - 
«* ſtanding, — impertinencies, — idle cox- 
comb, —xexy pleaſant Yfaith ! but upon 

C5 * my 
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„my ſoul, if you think theſe airs become 
© you, you are the moſt miſtaken woman 
« jn the world.” It may be ſo,” cried 
ſhe, ready to burſt with inward ſpite at 
his infolence, * but I ſhould be yet more 
« miſtaken, if I were capable of thinking 
c a wretch, like you, worthy of any thing 
& but contempt.” With theſe words ſhe 
flung out of the room, and he purſued 
her with a horſe laugh, 'till ſhe was out of 
hearing, and then went into the dining- 
room, where he found lady Mellaſin, and 
ſeveral who had come to vilit her. 


Miſs Betſy, who had gone directly to 
her own chamber, ſent to excuſe coming 
down to tea, pretending a violent head- 
ach, nor would be prevailed upon to join 
the company, *till ſhe heard Gayland had 
taken his leave, which he did much ſooner 
than uſual, being probably a good deal 
diſconcerted at the ſhock his vanity had 
received. 


CHAP. 
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Ne ELDECATELITEET LSE 
CHAP, VI. 


Veriſies the old proverb, that one affiiion treads 
upon the heels of another. 


S Miſs Betſy was prevented from diſ- 

T covering to any one, the impudent 
attempt Gay land had made on her virtue, 
by the ſname of having emboldened him 
to it, by too unreferved a behaviour, ſo 
alſo the ſhame of the diſappointment, and 
rebuff he had received from her, kept him 
from ſaying any th ng of what had ęp aſſed 
between them; and this reſolution, on 
both ſides, render'd it very difficult for 
either of them to behave to the other, ſo as 
not to give ſome ſuſpicion, Betſy could 
not always avoid ſeeing him, when he 
came to lady Mallaſin's, for he would net 
all at once deſiſt his viſits, for two reaſons; 
firſt, becauſe it migl.t give occaſion for 
an enquiry into the cauſe; and ſecondly, 
becauſe Miſs Betſy would plume herſelf 
on the occaſion, as naving, by her ſcorn, 
triumphed over his audacity, and drove 
him from the field of batile. He there- 
fore refolved to continue his viſits for 
ſome time, and to p que her, as he 1ma- 
gined, directed all the fine things his com- 
C 6 mon 
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mon- place-book was well ſtored with, to 
M.ſs Flora, leaving the other wholly neg- 
lected. 


But here he was little leſs deceived, 
than he had been before in the ſentiments 
of that young lady: the hatred his late 
behaviour had given her, and the utter de- 
te ſtation it had excited in her towards him, 
hac, for a time, extinguiſhed that vanity, 
ſo almoſt inſeparable from youth, eſpe- 
cially when accompanied with beauty; and 
ſhe rather rejoiced than the contrary, to 
ſee him affect to be ſo much taken up 
with Miſs Flora, that he could ſcarce ſay 
the leaſt complaiſant thing to her, as it 
freed her from the neceflity of returning 
it, in ſome meaſare. Her good ſenſe had 
now ſcope to operate ; — ſhe ſaw, as in a 
mirror, her own late follies in thoſe of 
Miſs Flora, who ſwelled with all the pride 
of flatter'd vanity, on this new imaginary 
conqueſt over the heart of the accompliſh'd 
Gayland, as he was generally eſteemed, 
and perceived the errors of ſuch a way of 
thinking and acting, in ſo clear a light, 
as had it continued, would, doubtleſs, 
have ſpared her thoſe anxietics her relapſe 
from it afterwards occaſioned, 


In theſe ſerious reflections let us leave 


her, for a time, to ſee in what ſituation 
| Mr, 
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Mr. Saving was, after being denied acceſs 
to his miſtreſs. As it was impoſſible tor 
a heart to be more truly fincere and affec- 
tionate, he was far from being able to 
make any efforts for the baniſhing Miſs 
Betſy's image thence: on the contrary, he 
thought of nothing but how to continue a 
correſpondence with her, and endeavour, 
by all the means in his power, to engage 
her to a private interview. As his flame 
was pure and reſpectful, he was ſome days 
debating within himſelf how to proceed, 
ſo as not to let her think he had deſiſted 
from his pretenſions, or to continue them 
in a manner at which ſhe ſhould not be 
offended, Love, when real, ſeldom faiis 
of inſpiring the breaſt that harbours it with 
an equal ſhare of timidity, — he trembled 
whenever he thought of folliciting a meet- 
ing, yet, without it, how could he hope 
to retain any place in her memory, much 
leſs make any progreſs in gaining her af- 
tection! at length, however, he aſſumed 
courage enough to write to her, and by a 
bribe to one of the ſervants, got his letter 
deliver'd to her, fearing if he had ſent it 
by the poſt, or any public way, to the 
houſe, it would be intercepted, by the 
caution he found Mr, Goodman had re- 
ſolved to obfer ve in this point. 


Mits 
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Miſs Betſy, knowing his hand by the 
ſuperſcription, was a little ſurpriſed, as, 
perhaps, having never thought of him 
ſince they parted, but open'd it without 
the leaſt emotion, either of pain or pla- 
ſure :—ſhe knew him too well to be under 
any apprehenſions of being treated by him 
as ſhe had been by Gayland, and was too 
litile ſenſible of his merit to feel the leaſt 
impatience for examining the dictates of 
his affection; yet, indifferent as ſhe was, 
ſhe could not forbear being touch'd on 
reading theſe lines: 


4 Moſt adored of your ſex, 


«© I DOUBT not but you are acquainted 
- & with Mr, Goodman's behaviour to 
« me; but, oh! I fear you are too in ſen- 
„ fjble of the agonies, in which my ſoul 
“ Jabours, through his cruel caution, — 
© Dreadful is the loſs of ſight, yet what 
« is fight to me, when it preſents not 
% you! — Though I ſaw you regardleſs of 
« my ardent paſſion, yet ſtill 1 ſaw you, 
% and while 1 did fo, could not be wholly 
& wretched. — What have I not endured 
« ſince deprived of that only joy, for 
& which I wiſh to live! — Had it no: 
& been improp:r for me to have been 
6 feen near Mr. Good man's houſe, after 
& having been forbid entrance to it, I 
& ſhould 
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ſhould have dwelt for ever in your 
ſtreer, in hope of ſometimes getting a 


ce olimple of you from one or other of 
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the windows; this I thought would be 
taken notice of, and might offend you: 
but darkneſs freed me from theſe ap- 
prehenſions, and gave me the conſolation 
of breathing in the ſame air with you. 
—Soon as I thought all watchful eyes 
were cloſed, I flew to the place, which, 
wherever my body is, contains my 
heart, and all its faculties. I pleaſed 
myſeif with looking on the roof that 
covers you, and invoked every ſtar to 
preſent me to you in your ſlcep, in a 
form more agreeable than I can hope [ 
ever appeared in to your waking fancy, 
Thus I have paſſed each night, and 
when the morning dawn'd, unwillingly 
retired to take that reſt, which nature 
more eſpecially demands, when heavy 
melancholly oppreſſes the heart, I 
flept,— but how? — diſtracting images 
ſwam in my tormented brain, and 
waked me with horrors inconceivable. 
Equally loſt to buſineſs, as to all ſocial 
commerce, I fly mankind, and I ke 
ſome diſcont:nted ghoſt, ſeek out the 
molt ſolitary walks, and lonely ſhades, 
to pour forth my complaints. O Mis 
Betſy! I cannot live, if longet denied 


* the ſight of you! — In puy to my ſof- 


« ferings, 
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« ferings, permit me yet once more to 
ce ſpeak to you, even though it be to take 
e a laſt farewel, I have made a little 
& kind of intereſt with the woman at the 
« habit-ſhop in Covent-Garden, where I 
“ know you ſometimes go: I dread to 
& intreat you would call there to morrow, 
<« yet if you are ſo divinely good, be aſ- 
&« ſured I ſhall entertain no preſuming 
* hopes on the condeſcenſion you ſhall be 
« pleaſed to make me; but acknowledge 
«* it as the mere effect of that compaſſion 
« which is inherent to a generous mind. 
&« Alas! I muſt be much more worthy 
© than I can yet pretend to be, before I 
« Gare flatter myſelf with owing any thing 
« to a more ſoft emotion, than thoſe I 
« have mentioned. Accuſe me not, there- 
« fore of too much boldneſs in this peti- 
tion, but grant te my deſpair what you 
« would deny to the love of ; 


„* Your moſt faithful, 
« Andeverlaſting ſlave, 
«© H. SAVING, 


„ P. S. The favour of one line to let me 

„% know whether I may expect the bleſ- 
« ſing I implore, will add to the bounty 
« of it, The ſame hand that -brings 
Jou 
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«* you this, will alſo deliver your com- 
* mands to yours as above.“ 


Miſs Betſy read this letter ſeveral times, 
and the oftner ſhe did ſo, the more ſhe 
ſaw into the ſoul of him that ſent it. 
How wide the difference between this and 
that ſhe received from Gayland! *Tis 
true they both deſired a meeting, each 
made the ſame requeſt, but the manner in 
which the former was aſked, and the end 
propoſed by the grant of it, ſhe eaſily per- 
ceived were as diſtant as heaven and hell. 
She called to mind the great reſpect he 
had always treated ker with; — ſhe was 
convinced both of his honour and ſincerity, 
and thought ſomething was due from her 
on that account, In fine, after deliberating 
a little within herſelf; ſhe reſolved to write 
to him in theſe terms: 


2 81. 


« THOUGH it is my fixed deter- 
« mination to encourage the addreſſes 
* of no man whatever, without the appro- 
*« bation of my guardians, yet I think my- 
„ felf too much obliged to the affection 
you have expreſs'd for me, to refuſe you 
Lu favour of ſo trifling a nature as that 
<< you have taken the pains to aſk. I will 
ebe at the place you mention to-morrow, 

« ſame 


— 


— 
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« ſome time in the forenoon; but deſire 
c you will expect nothing from it but a 
& Jaſt farewel, which you have promiſed 
* to be contented with, Till then, 
„adieu.“ 


* 


After finiſhing this little billet, ſhe called 
the maid, whom Saving had made his con- 
_ fidante, into the chamber, and aſk'd her, 
when ſhe expected he would come for an 
anſwer ® To which the other replied, 
that he had appointed her to meet him at 
the corner of the ſtreet very early in the 
morning, before any of the windows were 
open. Well then,” ſaid Miſs Betſy 
ſmiling, and putting the letter into her 
hands, „ give him this. I do it for your 
„ ſake, Nanny; for, I ſuppoſe, you will 
„have a double fee on the delivery.“ 
« The gentleman is too much 1n love,” 
anſwered ſne, not to be grateful.” 


Miſs Betſy paſs*d the remainder of that 
day, and the enſuing night, with that tran- 
quility which :s inſeparable from a mind 
unincumbered with paſſion z but the next 
morning, remembering her promile, while 
lady Mellaſin «nd Miſs Flora were en- 
gaged with the beaux and belles at their 
I-vee, ſhe ſlipp'd out, and taking a chair at 
the end of the ſtreet, went to the milliner's 
according to appointment, She doubted 
not 
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not but the impatience of her lover would 
have brought him there long before her, 
and was very much amazed to find herſelf 
the firſt comer, She knew not, however, 
but ſome extraordinary accident, unfore- 
ſeen by him, might have happened to de- 
tain him longer than he expected, and from 
the whole courſe of his paſt behaviour, 
could find no ſhadow of reaſon to ſuſpect 
him of a wilful remiſſneſs. She ſat down 
in the ſhop, and amuſed herſelf with talk- 
ing to the woman on the new modes of 
drels, and ſuch like ordinary matters; but 
made not the leaſt mention of the motive 
which had brought her there that morn- 
ing: and the other, not knowing whether 
it would be proper to take any notice, was 
alſo ſilent on that occaſion; but Miſs Betſy 
obſerved, ſhe often turned her head towards 
the window, and ran to the door, looking 
up and down the ſtreet, as if ſhe expected 
ſomebody who was not yet come. 


Miſs Betſy could not forbear being 
ſhock*d at a diſappointment, which was 
the laſt thing in the world ſhe could have 
apprehended. She had, notwithſtanding, 
the patience to wait from a little paſt 
eleven *til] near two o*clock, expecting, 
during every moment of that time, that he 
would either come, or ſend ſome excuſe 

for 
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for not doing ſo: but finding he did nei- 
ther, and that it was near the hour in which 
Mr. Goodman uſually dined, ſhe took her 


leave of the woman, and went home full 
of agitations. 


The maid, who was in the ſecret, hap- 
pening to open the door, and Miſs Betty 
looking round, and perceiving there was 
nobody in hearing, faid to her, Nanny, 
& are you ſure you delivered my letter 
& ſafe into Mr. Saving's hand?“ « Sure! 
“ mils,” cried the wench, yes, as ſure 
„ as I am alive, and he gave me a good 
„ queen Anne's guinea for my trouble :— 
« TI have not had time ſince to put it up,“ 
continued ſhe, taking it out of her boſom, 
« here it is.“ Well, then, what did he 
« ſay on receiving it?” ſaid Miſs Betſy. 
4 J never ſawa man ſo tranſported,” re- 
plied ſhe, ** he put it to his mouth, and 
& kiſs'd it with ſuch an eagerneſs, I thought 
„ he would have devoured it.” Miſs 
Betſy aſked no further queſtions, but went 
up to her chamber to pull off her hood, not 
being able to know how ſhe ought to 
judge of this adventure. 


She was ſoon called down to dinner, 


but her mind was too much perplexed to 
ſuffer her to eat much, 


She 
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She was extremely uneaſy the whole 
day, for an explanation of what at preſent 
ſeemed ſo myſterious, and this gave her 
little leſs pain, than, perhaps, ſhe would 
have felt had ſhe been poſſeſs'd with an 
equal ſhare of love; but in the evening 
her natural vivacity got the better, and not 
doubting but the next morning ſhe ſhould 
receive a letter with a full eclairciſement of 
this affair, ſhe enjoyed the ſame ſweet re- 


poſe, as if nothing had happened to ruffle 
her temper, 


The morning came, but brought no 
billet from that once obſequious lover :— 
the next, and three or four ſucceeding ones, 
were barren of the fruit ſhe ſo much ex- 
pected. What judgment could ſhe form 
of an event ſo odd? She could not bring 
herſelf to think Saving had taken pains to 
procure a rendezyous with her, on pur- 
poſe to diſappoint and affront her; and 
was not able to conceive any probable 
means, by which he could be prevented 
from writing to her. Death only ſhe 
thought could be an excule for him, and 
had that happened ſhe ſhould have heard 
of it, Sometimes ſhe fancied that the 
maid had been treacherous ; but when ſhe 
conſider'd, ſhe could get nothing by being 
ſo, and that it was, on the contrary 


rather 
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rather her intereſt to be ſincere, ſhe re- 
jected that ſuppoſition. The various con- 
jectures, which by turns came into her 
head, render'd her however exceſſively diſ- 
turbed, and in a ſituation which deſerved 
tome ſhare of pity, had not her pride kept 
her from revealing either the diſcontent, or 
the motives of it, to any one perſon in the 
world. 


Reb bb HIKES HIS 


CHAP, V. 


Contains nothing very axtraordinary, yet ſuch things 
as are highly proper 10 be known. 


THINK it is generally allowed, that 

there are few emotions of the mind 
more uneaſy than ſuſpence. Not the ex- 
treme youth of Miſs*Betſy, not all her na- 
tural chearfulneſs, nor her perfect indit- 
ference for the ſon of alder man Saving, 
could enable her to throw off the vexation 
in which his late behaviour had involved 
her: Had the motive been the moſt mor- 
tifying of any that could be imagined to 
her vanity, pride, and reſentment would 
then have come to her aſliſtance : — ſhe 
would have deſpiſed the author of the in- 


ſult, and, in time, have forgot the inſult 
; itſelf 
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itſelf ; but the uncertainty in what manner 
ſhe ought to think of the man, and this 
laſt action of hie, made both dwell n.uch 
longer on her mind, than otherwiſe 
they would have done. As the poet truly 


ſays, 


« When puzzling doubts the anxious boſom ſeize, 


To know the worſt, is ſome degree of caſe.”* 


This is a maxim which will hold good, 
even when the ſtrongeſt and moſt violent 
paſſions operate; but Miſs Beiſy was poſ- 
ſeſſed of no more than a bare curiolity, 
which, as ſhe had as yet no other ſenſation 
that demanded gratification, was ſufficiently 
painful to her. 


It was about ten or twelve days that ſhe 
continued to labour under this dilemma; 
but, at the expiration of that time, was 
partly relieved ſrom it by the following 
means. | 


Mr. Goodman happening to meet al- 
derman Saving, with whom he ha.! great 
buſineſs, upon Change, deſired he we uld 
accompany him to, an adjacent tevern: 
To which the other complied; but with 


an air much more grave and reſerved than 
| he 
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he was accuſtom'd to put on, with a per- 
ſon whom he had known fora great number 
of years, and was concerned with in ſome 
affairs of traffic, they went together to the 
ſhip tavern, 


After having ended what they had to 
ſay to each other upon buſineſs, Mr. 
40 1 ſaid the alderman, we have 
« long been friends, I always thought 
« you ah honeſt, fair-dealing man, and 
« am therefore very much ſurpriſed you 
«© ſhould go about to put upon me in the 
« manner you have lately done.” © Put 
« upon you fir, (cried the merchant) 1 
*« know not what you mean, and am 
every certain I never did any thing that 
« might call in queſtion my integrity, 
« either to you, or any one elſe.” It 
« was great integrity, indeed,” reſumed 
the alderman with a ſneer, ** to endea- 
« your to draw my only ſon into a clan- 
« deſtine marriage with the gir] you have 
« at your houſe.* Mr, Goodman was 
aſtoniſhed, as well he might, at this accu- 
' ation, and perceiving, by tome other words 
that the alderman let fall, that he was well 
acquainted with the love * auen 
had profeſs'd for Miſs Betſy, frankly 
lated to him all that he ** of. the 
courtſhip, and the method he had taken 


to put a ſtop to it. That he was 
enough 
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« enough, fir,” cried the alderman haſtily, 
4 you ſhould have told me of it. — Do 
« you think young falks, like them, 
& would have regarded your forbidding ? 
« No, no! I'll warrant you they would 
« have found ſome way or other to come 
« together before now, and the boy might 
& have been ruined, if I had not been in- 
« formed by other hands how things were 
& carried on, and put it out of the power 
« of any of you to impoſe upon me. 
« The girl may ſpread her nets to catch 
« ſome other woodcock, if ſhe can; — 
& thanks to heaven, and my own pru- 
* * dence, my ſon is far enough out of her 
| © reach,” 


Mr. Goodman, though one of the beſt 
FF natured men in the world, could not keep 
| FF himſelf from being a little rufed at the 
, FE alderman's diſcourſe, and told him, that 

> though he had been far from encouraging 
» EF Mr. Saving's inclinacions, and ſhould al- 
; FF ways think it the duty of a fon to con- 

ſult his father in every thing he did, eſ- 
pecially in ſo material a point as that of 
| marriage, yet he ſaw no reaſon for treat- 
4 ing Miſs Beiſy with contempt, as ſhe was 
of a good family, had a very pretty for- 
tune of her own, and ſuitable accom- 
pliſhments, 


Vor. I. 7B 
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« You take a great deal of pains to ſet 
« her off.“ ſaid the alderman, „and ſince 
« you married a court-lady not worth a 
„ groat, have got all the romantic idle 
4 notions of the other end of the town, as 
«« finely as if you had been bred there. 
A good family !—very pleaſant i'faith. 
„ Will a good family go to market? — 
Will it buy a joint of mutton at the 
6 butcher's ? — Or a pretty gown at the 
«© mercer's? Then a pretty fortune, you 
„ ſay; — enough it may be to ſquander 
« away at cards or maſquerades, for a 
«© month or two. She has ſuitable accom- 
« pliſhments too ?—yes, indeed, they are 
« ſuitable ones, I believe; ] ſuppoſe ſhe 
„ can ſing, dance, and jabber a little 
« French; but I'll be hanged if ſhe knows 
«©. how: to make a pye, or a pudding, or 


to teach her maid to do it. 


The reflection on lady Mellaſin, in the 
beginning of this ſpcech, ſo much incenſed 
Mr Goodman, that he could ſcarce attend 
to the latter part of it: he forbore inter- 
rupting him, however, but as ſoon as he 
had dont ſpeak ng, replied in terms which 
ſhewed his reſentment, In fine, ſuch hot 
words paſſed between them, as had they 
been younger men, might have produced 
worſe conſequence ; — but the ſpirit of 


both 


— 
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both being equally evaporated in mutual 
reproaches, they grew more calm, and at 
laſt talked themſelves into as good har- 
mony as ever. Mr. Goodman ſaid, he 


Pas ſorry that he had been prevailed upon, 


by the young man's entreat'es, to keep 
his courtſhip to Miſs Betſy a ſecret ; and 
the alderman begged pardon in his turn, 
for having ſaid any thing diſreſpectful of 
lady Mellaſin. 


On this they ſhook hands, another half 
pint of ſherry was called for, and before 
they parted, the alderman acquainted Mr, 
Goodman, that to prevent entirely all tu- 
ture correſpondence between his ſon and 
Mi's B-tſy, he had ſent him to Holland 
ſome days ago, without letting him know 
any thing of his intentions, 'till every 
thing was ready for his embarkation. I 
&« ſent,” ſaid he, „the night before he 
* was to go, his portmanteau, and what 
te other luggage I thought he would have 
©« occaſion for, to the inn where the Har- 
© wich ſtage puts up, and making him 
ebe called up very early in the moi ning, 
told him he muſt go a little way out 
of town with me, upon extraordina y 
& bulineſs : — he ſeemed very unwilling, 
“ faid he had -ppointed that morning to 
e meet a gentleman, and begges I would 
delay the journey to the next day, or 

ewe” «© even 
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« even till the afternoon. What cauſed 
« this backwardneſs, I cannot imagine, 
„ for I think it was impoſſible he could 
« know my deſigns on this ſcore ; but 
« whatever was in his head, I took care 
* to diſappoint it: I liſtened to none of 
«* his excuſes, nor truſted him out of my 
« ſight, but forced him to go with me to 
« the coach, in which I had ſecured a 
« couple of places, He was horribly 
„ ſhocked when he found where he was 
going, and would fain have perſwaded 
% me to repeal his baniſhment, as he cal- 
« led it: I laughed in my ſleeve, but 
took no notice of the real motive I had 
« for ſending him away, and told him, 
ce there was an abſolute neceſſity for his 
departure; — that I had a buſineſs of 
« the greateſt importance at Rotterdam, 
e in which I could truſt nobody but him- 
c ſelt to negotiate, and that he would 
« find in his trunk letters and other 
« papers, which would inſtruct him how 


«© to act. 


ov 


A 


« In fine.** continued the alderman, *« I 

« went with him aboard, ſtaid with him 
« still they were ready to weigh anchor, 
« then returned, and ſtood on the beach 
« till the ſhip ſailed quite out of ſight, 
* ſo that if my gentleman had a thought 
« of writing to his miſtreſs, he had bo 
66 the 
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« the leaſt opportunity for it.” He 
added, that he did not altogether deceive 
his ſon, having, indeed, ſome affairs to 
tranſact at Rotterdam, though they were 
not of the mighty conſequence he had 
pretended; but which he had, by a pri- 
vate letter to his agent there, ordered 
ſhould be made appcar as intricate and 
perplexing as poſſible, that the young gen- 
tieman's return might be delayed as long 
as there was any plauſible excuſe for de- 
taining him, without his ſeeing through 
the reaſon of it. 


Mr. Goodman praifed the alderman's 
diſcretion in the whole conduct of this 
buſineſs; and to atone for having been pre- 

vailed upon to keep young Saving's ſecret 
from him, offered to make intereſt with a 
friend he had at the poſt- office ro ſtop any 
letter that ſhould be directed for Mits Betſy 
Thovughtleſs, by the way of Holland ; 
„% by which means,” faid he, © all com- 
« munication between the young people 


„ will ſoon be put an end to; lie will 


cc grow weary of writing, when he receives 


„% no an{wers, and ſhe of thinking of him 


« as a lover, when ſhe finds he Ceaſes to 
6 tell her he is ſo.“ 


The alderman was ready to hug his old 
friend tor this propoſal, which, it is cer- 


3 tain, 
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tain, he made in the ſincerity of his heart, 
for they no ſooner parted, than he went to 
the office, and fulfilled his promiſe, 


When he came home, in order to hinder 
Miſs Betſy from expecting to hear any thing 
more of Mr. Saving, he told her he had been 
treated by the alderman pretty roughly, on 
account of the encouragement that had been 
given in his houſe to the amorous addreſſes 
kad been made to her by his fon ; “ and,” 

added he, © the old man is fo incenſed 
12 againſt him, for having a thought of 
« that kind in your favour, that he has 

** fern him beyond ſca, — ] know not to 
«« what part; — but it ſeems he is never 
*« to come back, *til] he has given full aſ- 
e ſurance the liking he has for you is ut- 
e terly worn off.” 


« He might have ſpared himſelf the 
© pains,” ſaid Miſs Betſy, blaſhing with 
diſdain, ** his ſon could have informed 
0 bim. how little 1 was inclinable to liſten 
to any thing he ſaid on the ſcore of love; 
« and [ myſelf, if he had aſked me the 
« queſtion, would have given him the 
&« ſtrongeſt aſſurances that words could 
© form, that if ever I changed my con- 
% dition, which heaven knows I am far 


6 from thinking on as yet, I ſhould 
„ never 
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e never be prevailed upon to do it, by 
4 any merits his ſon was poſſeſfed of,” 


Mr. Goodman congratulated her on the 
indiſterence ſhe expreilcd, and told her, 
he hoped ſhe would always continue in the 
ſame humour, *cill an offer Which promiſed 
more ſatisfaction in marriage ſnould happen 
to be made. 


« Noding more was ſaid on this head; 
but Miſs Betſy, upon ruminating on what 
Mr. Goodman had related, eaſily imagined, 
that the day in which he had been ſent 
away, was the ſame on which he had ap- 
pointed to meet her, and therefore excuſed. 
his not coming as a thing unavoidable; 
yet as ſhe knew not the precaution his 
father had taken, was not ſo ready to for- 
give him for not ſending a line to prevent 
her waiting ſo long for him at the habit- 
hop. She could not however, When fe 
reflected on the whole tenour of his de- 
portment to her, think it poſlible he 
ſhould al} at once become guilty of wil 
lully omitting, what even common good 
manners and decency required, She foon 
grew weary, however, of troubling her- 
ſelf about che matter, and a very few 
days ſerved to make her loſe even the 
memory of it, 
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CHAP. YI, 


May be of fame ſervice to the ladies, eſpecially the 
younger ſort, if well attended to, 


ISS Betſy had now no perſon that 
profeſſed a ſerious paſſion for her; 
but as ſhe had yet never ſeen the man 
capable of inſpiring her with the leaſt emo- 
tions of tenderneſs, ſhe was quite eaſy as to 
that point, and wiſhed nothing beyond 
what ſhe enjoyed, the pleaſure of being told 
ſhe was very handſome, and gallanted about 
by a great number of thoſe, who go by 
the name of very pretty fellows. Pleaſed 
with the praiſe, ſhe regarded not the con- 
dition or merits of the praiſed, and ſuffered 
herſelf to be treated, preſented, and *ſquir'd 
about to all public places, either by the 
rake, the man of honour, the wit, or the 
fool, the married, as well as the unmarried, 
without diſtinction, and juſt as either fell 
in her way, 


Such a conduct as this could not fail of 
laying her open to the cenſure of mali- 
cious tongues : — the agreeableneſs of her 
perſon, her wit, and the many accom- 

| pliſhments 
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pliſhments ſhe was miſtreſs of, made her 
envied and hated, even by thoſe why pro- 
feſſed the greateſt friendihip for her. Se- 
veral there were who, though they could 
ſcarce ſupport the vexation it gave them 
to ſee her ſo much preferred to themſelves, 
yet choſe to be as much with her as pol- 
fible, in the cruel hope of finding tome 
freſh manner wherewuh to biait her repu- 
tation. 


Certain it is, that though ſhe was as far 
removed, as innocence itlelf, trom ail in- 
tent or wiſh of commiting a real ill, yer 
ſhe paid roo little regard to the appear- 
ances of it, and ſaid and did many things 
which the actually criminal would be more: 
cautious to avoid. Hurried by an exceis. 
of vanity, and that love of pleaſure ſo na- 
tural to youth, ſhe indulged herſeif in li- 
berties, of which ſhe forelaw not the con- 
lequences. 


Lady Truſty, who ſincerely loved, her, 
both for her own ſake, and that of her 
deceaſed mother, came more often to. Mr. 
Goodman's than otherwiſe ſhe would have 
done, on purpoſe to obſerve the behaviour 
of Miſs Betſy ; ſhe had heard ſome ac: 
counts, which gave her great diſſatisfac- 
tion; but as ſhe was a woman of penetra- 
tion, ſhe eaſily perceived, that plain 1. 
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proof was not the way to prevail an her 
to reclaim the errors of her conduct; — 
that ſhe muſt be inſenſibly weaned from 
what, at preſent, ſhe took ſo much de- 


light in, and brought into a different man- 


ner of living, by ways which ſhould ra- 
ther ſeem to flatter than check her vanity : 
ſhe therefore earneſtly wiſhed to get her 
down with her into L Ve, where 
ſhe was ſoon going herſelf ; but knew not 
how to aſk her without making the ſame 
invitation to Miſs Flora, whole company 
the no way deſired, and whole example 
ſhe was ſenſible had very much contri— 
buted to give Mits Betſy that air of levity, 
which rendered her good ſenſe almoſt uſe- 
leſs to her. 


This worthy lady happening to find her 
alone one day, (a thing not very uſual) ſhe 


aſked, by way of ſounding her inclina- 


tion, if ſhe would not be glad to ſee 
L— e again; to which ſhe replicd, 


that there were many people for whom ſhe 


had a very great refpe&, but the journey 
was too Jong to be taken merely on the 
ſcore of making a ſhort viſit ; for ſhe 
owned ſhe did not like the country well 
enough to continue in it for any length of 
time. | | 

Lady 
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Lady Trufty would fain have perſuaded 
her into a better opinion of the place ſhe 
was born in, and which moſt of her fa- 
mily had pafs'd the greateſt part of their 
lives in; but Miſs Betſy was not to be 
argued into any tolerable ideas of it, and 
plainly told her ladyſhip, that what ſhe 
called a happy tranquil manner of ſpend-⸗ 
ing ones days, ſeemed to her little better 
than being buried alive. 


From declaring her averſion to a coun- 
try life, ſhe ran into ſuch extravagant en- 
comiums on thoſe various amuſements, 
which London every day preſented, that 
lady Truſty perceived it would not be 
without great difficulty ſhe would be 
brought to a more juſt way of thinking: 
the concealed, however, as much as poſ- 
fible, the concern it gave her to hear her 
expreſs herſelf in this manner, contenting 
herſelf with ſaying, calmly, that London 
was, indeed, a very agreeable place to live 
in, eſpecially for young people, and ths 
pleaſures it afforded were very elegant; 
e but then, ſaid ſhe, the too frequent 
« repetition of them, may ſo much en- 
& groſs the mind, as to take it off from. 
tc other objects, which ought to have their 
« ſhare in it: beſides, continued ſhe, 
« there are but too frequent proofs, that 
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« an innate principle of virtue is not al- 
% ways a ſufficient guard againſt the many 
*« ſnares laid for it, under the ſhew of in- 
* nocent pleaſures, by wicked and deſign- 
« ing perſons of both ſexes; nor can be 
c eſteem'd prudence to run ones ſelf into 
« dangers merely to ſhew our ſtrength in 
« overcoming them; nor, perhaps, would 
« even the victory turn always to our 
% glory; the world is cenſorious, and 
« ſeldom ready to put the beſt conſtruc- 
tion on things; ſo that reputation may 
« ſuffer, though virtue triumphs. 


| Miſs Betſy liſtened to all this with a 
good deal of attention, — the impudent 
attempt Gayland had made on her, came 
freſh into her mind, and made this lady's 
remonſtrances ſink the deeper into it. 
The power of reflection being a little 
awakened in her, ſome freedoms alſo, not 
alrogether conſiſtent with ſtrict modeſty, 
Which others had offer'd to her, convinced 
her of the error of maintaiging too little 
xeſerve ; ſhe thank'd her kind adviſer, and 
promiſed to obſerve the precepts-ſhe had 
given. | 4 


2 


Lady T.uſty, finding this good effect 
of what ſhe had ſaid, ventur'd to proceed 
10 far as to give ſome hints, that the 
conduct of Miſs Flora had been far from 
blame- 
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* 


blameleſs; and therefore, purſued ſhe, I 
ſhould be glad; methinks, to fee you ſepa- 
rated from that young lady, though it 
were but for a ſmall time ; and then gave 
her to underſtand, how great a pleaſure it 
would be to her, to get her down with 
her to L———e, if it could be any way 
contrived, that ſhe ſhould go without Miſs 

Flora. | 


« As I have been ſo long from home, 
« (ſaid ſhe) 1 know I ſhall have all the 
« gentry round the country to welcome 
« me at the return, and if you ſhould 
« find the company leſs polite, than thoſe” 
«you leave behind, it will, at leaſt, diver- 
« fify the ſcene, and render the entertain- 
* ments of London new to you a ſecond: 
time, when you come back.“ | 


Miſs Betſy found in herfelf a ſtrong in- 
elination to comply with this propoſal, and 


told lady Truſty, ſhe ſhould think berſelf _ 


happy in paſſing the whole fummer with 
her; and as to Miſs Flora, the fame offer 
might be made to her, without any danger 
of her accepting it. © I am not of your 
« opinion, ſaid the other; the girl has no 
t fortune, but what Mr. Goodman ſhalt 
be pleaſed to give her; which cannot 
<< be very conſiderable, as he has a nephew 
ia the Eaſt- Indies, whom he is extremely 


« fond 
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* fond of, and will make his heir. Lady 
„ Mellaſin would, therefore, catch at the 
« opportunity of ſending her daughter to 
a place where there are ſo many gentle- 
« men of eſtates, among whom ſhe might 
« have a better chance for getting a hus- 
„ band, than ſhe can have in London, 
2 where her character would ſcarce entitle 
«© her to ſuch a hope. I will, however, 
« (purſued ſhe) run the riſque, and cloſe 
„ rather to have a gueſt whoſe company 
«© do not ſo well approve of, than be de- 
«© prived of one I fo much value. h 


Miſs Betſy teſtified the ſenſe ſhe had: of | 
her ladyſhip's goodneſs, in the moſt grate- 
ful and obliging terms, and lady Mellaſin 
and Miſs Flora coming home ſoon after; 
lady Truſty faid, ſhe was come on purpofe 
to aſk permiſſion for Miſs Flora and Miſs 
Betfy to paſs two or three mon:hs with ne 
down in L————, | 


Lady Mellaſin, as the other had ima- 
gined, ſeemed extremely pleaſed with the 
invitation, and told her, ſhe did her daugh- 
ter a great deal of honour, and ſhe would 
fake care things ſhould be prepared for 
| bath the young lad ies to attend her, on her 

ſetting out. Lady Truſty then told her, 
ſhe had fixed the day for it, which was 


about a fortnight after this converſation, 
and 
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and. a other- matters relating to che 
journey being regulated, took her leave, 
highly pleaſed with the thoughts of get- 
ting Miſs Betſy a place, where ſhe ſhould 
have an opportunity. of uſing her utmoſt 
endeavour to improve the good ſhe found 
in; her diſpoſition, and of weaning her, by 
degrees, — any ill habits ſhe might. 
have contracted in that Babel of mixed 
company ſhe was accuſtomed to at Lady 
Mellaſin 8. | 
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CHAP. VIL 


Is a medley of various particulars, which pave the © 
way for matters of more conſequence. 


188 Flora had now nothing in her 

head, but the many hearts ſhe ex- 

pected to captivate, when ſhe ſhould ar- 
rive in L————e ; and Lady Mellaſin, 
who ſoothed her in all her vanities, reſolved 
to ſpare nothing which ſhe imagined would 
contribute to that purpoſe. Mifs Betly, 
who had the ſame ambition, though for 
different ends, made it alſo pretty much 
her ſtudy to ſet off, to the beſt advantage, 
the charms ſhe had reccived from nature., 
The important article of dreſs now ene, 
A groſſed 
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fed the whole converſation of theſe 
| Fadies. The day. afcer 'that in which lady 
Truſty had made the invitation to the two 
young ones, Lady Mellaſin went with them 
to the mercer's' to buy ſome ſilks; ſhe 
pitched on a very genteel new-faſhioned 
pattern for her daughter; but choſe one 
for Miſs Betſy, which, though rich, ſeemed 
to her not well fancied ; ſhe teſtified her 
diſapprobation, but lady Mellaſin ſaid fo 
much in the praiſe of it, and the mercer, 
either to pleaſe her, or becauſe he was de- 
ſirous of getting it ſold, aſſured Miſs Betſy 
that it was admired by every body, that it 
was the neweſt thing he had in his ſhop, 
and had already ſold ſeveral pieces to la- 
dies of the firſt quality: all this did not 
argue Miſs Betſy into a liking of it; yet 
between them the was over perſwaded to 
have it. When theſe purchaſes were made, 
they went home, only ſtopped 'at the 
mantua maker's in their way, to order her 
to come that afternoon ; lady Mellafin did 
no more than ſet them down, and then. 
went on in the coach to make a viſit. 


The young ladies fell to reviewing their 
ſilks ; but Mifs Betſy was no way ſatisfied 
with her's : the more ſhe looked upon it, 
the worſe it appeared to her. I ſhall 
never wear it with any pleaſure, ſaid 
„ ſhe; I wiſh the man had it in his ſhop 

| again, 
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« again, for I think it quite ugly. Miſs 
Flora told her, that ſhe wondered at her, 
that the thing was perfectly handſome, 
and that my Lady's judgment was never be- 
fore called in queſtion. That may be, 
« replied Miſs Betſy ; but certainly every 
« one ought to pleafe their own fancy in 
ce the choice of their cloaths; for my part, 
& [ ſhall never endure to ſee myſelf in it.“ 
«© Not when their fancy happens to differ 
from that of thoſe who know better than 
« themſelves what is fit for them, cried 
&« Miſs Flora; and beſides, have the power 
« overthem.” She ſpoke this with ſo much 
pertnefs; that Miſs Betſy, who had a violent 
ſpirit, was highly provoked. *©* Power over 
* them ! cried ſhe, I do not know what 
© you mean, Miſs Flora; Mr. Goodman 

is one of my ians indeed; but 1 

* don't know why that ſhould entitle his 
« lady to direct me in what I ſhall wear. 


Mr. Goodman, who happened to be 
looking over ſome papers in a little cloſet 
he had within his parlour, hearing part of 
this diſpute, and finding it was like to grow 
pretty warm, came out, in hopes of mo- 
derating it. On hearing Miſs:Betfy's com- 
plaint, he deſired to fee the ſilk; which 
being ſhewn him, „I do not pretend, 
5 ſaid he, to much underſtanding in theſe 
things; but, methinks, it is very hand- 

« ſome 
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* ſome,” It would do well enough for 
* winter, Sir, replied Miſs Betiy; but it 
* is too het and heavy for ſummer ; be- 
5 ſides, it is ſo thick and clumfey, it would 
make me look as big again as I am: 
„'I not wear it, I am reſolved, in the 
* country, whatever I do when 1 come to 
* town, in the dark weather.“ 


« Well, ſaid Mr. Goodman, I will 
e ſpeak to my Lady to get it changed 
© for. ſomething elle.*”” + Indeed, Sir, 
© cried Miſs Flora, I am ſure my mamma 
will do no ſuch thing, and take it very 
*+ 1] to hear it propoſed.” You need not 
put yourſelf in any heat, replied M'fs 
« Betſy, 1 don't defire ſhe ſhould be 
s troubled any farther about it; but, Sir, 
continued The, turning to Mr, Goodman, 
« ] think I am now at an age capable of 
« chooling for myſelf, in the article of 
« dreſs; and as it has been ſettled between 
* you and Sir Ralph Trufty, that out of 
the income of my fortune, thirty pounds 
« a year ſhould be allowed for my board, 
twenty pounds for my pocket expences, 
« and fifty for my.cloaths, I think 1 ought 
4 to have the two latter entirely at my own 
« diſpoſal, and to lay it out as I think fir, 
« and not be obliged, like a charity child, 
“ to wear whatever livery my benefactor 
« W pleaſed 40 order. She * 
1. 
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this with fo much ſpleen, that Mr. Good- 


man was a little nettled at it, and told her, 
that what his wife had done was out of 
kindnels and good-will- which ſince ſhe did 
not take as it was meant, ſhe ſhould have 
her money to do with as ſhe would. 


„% That is all I deſire, anſwered ſhe, 
& therefore be pleaſed to let me have 
« twenty guineas now, Or, if there does not 
„ remain fo much in your hands, I will 
« aſk Sir Ralph to advance it, and you 
* may return it to him when you ſettle ac- 
« counts.“ No, no, (cried the mer- 
chant haſtily) © I ſee no reaſon to trouble 
% my good friend, Sir Ralph, on fuck a 
& frivolous matter. Tou ſhall have the 
© ſum you mention, Miſs Berfy, whether 
« ſo much remains out of the hundred 
« pounds a year ſet apart for your ſubs 
« ſiſtence, or not, as I can but deduct it 
« qut of the next payment; but I would 
« have you manage with diſcretion, for 
«© you may yp „that the ſurplus of 
« what was at firſt agreed upon, al nat 
e be broke into, but laid up to increaſe 
« your fortune, which, by the time you 
« come of age, 1 hope, will be pretty 
« handſomely improved. 


_ Miſs Betſy then aſſured him, that ſhe 
doubted-not of his zeal for her intęreſt, and 
boped 
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hoped ſhe had not offended him in any 
thing ſhe had faid. ** No, no,” replicd 
he, „I always make allowances for the 
little impatiencies of perſons of your 
« ſex and age, efpecially when dreſs is 
concerned.“ In ſpeaking theſe words 
he opened his bureau, and took out twenty 
guineas, which he immediately gave her, 


making her firſt ſign a memorandum of 


it. Mits Flora was all on fire to have of- 
fered ſomething in oppoſition to this, but 
durſt not do it, and the mantua-maker 
that inſtant coming in, ſhe went up ſtairs 
with her into her chamber, leaving Miſs 
Betſy and Mr. Goodman together; the 
former of whom, being eager to go about 
what ſhe intended, ordered a hackney coach 


to be called, and taking the ſilk with her, 


went directly to the ſhop where it was 


© bought. 


The mercer at firſt ſeemed unwilling to 
take it again ; but on her relling him, ſhe 
would always make uſe of him for every 
thing ſhe wanted in his way, and would 
then buy two ſuits of him; he at laſt con- 
fented. As ſhe was extremely curious in 


every thing relating to her ſhape, ſhe made 
choice of a pink- coloured French luſtring, 


to the end, that the plaits lying flat, would 
ſhew the beauty of her waiſte to more ad- 


vantage; and to atone for the flightnefs 
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of the ſilk, purchaſed as much of it as 
would fluunce the ſleeves and the petticoat 
from top to bottom: ſhe made the 
mercer allo cut off a ſufficient quantity of 
a rich green Venetian ſattin, to make her 


a riding-habit ; and as ſhe came home 


bought a filver trimming” for it of Point 
D'Eſpagne; all which, with the ſilk ſhe 
diſliked in exchange, did not amount to 


the money ſhe had received from Mr. 
Goodman. 15 


On her return, ſhe aſked the footman, 
who opened the door, if the mantua- maker 
was gone; but he not being able to in- 
form her, ſhe ran haſtily up ftairs, to 
Miſs Flora's chamber, which, indeed, was 
alſo her own; for they lay together: ſhe 
was about to bounce in, but found the 
door was locked, and the key taken out 
on the inſide. This very much ſurpriſed 
her, eſpecially as ſhe thought ſhe had 
heard Miſs Flora's voice, as ſhe was at the 
top of the ſtair- caſe: wanti g, therefore, 
to be ſatisfied who was with her, ſhe went 
as ſoftly as ſhe could into Lady Mellaſin's 
dreſſing room, which was parted from 
the chamber but by a light wainſcoat :; ſhe 
put her ear cloſe to the pannel, in order 
to diſcover the voices of them that ſpoke, 


and finding, by ſome light that came 


through a crack or flaw in the boards. her 
5. - ih eyes, 


I * 
po „ AL... — — * " 
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eyes, as well as ears, contributed to a' dif} 
covery ſhe little expected. In fine, ſhe 
plainly” perceived Miſs Flora and a man 


riſe off = bed; ſhe could not at firſt diſ- 


cern who he was, but, on his returning to 

out of the room, knew him to be no 
other than Gayland. They went out of 
the chamber together as gently as they 
could; and though Miſs Betſy might, by 
taking three ſteps, have met them in the 
paſſage, and have had an opportunity of 
revenging herſelf on Miſs Elora for the 
late airs ſhe had given herſelf, by ſhewing 
how near ſhe was to the ſcene of infamy 
me had been acting; yet the ſhock ſhe 
felt herſelt, on being witneſs of it, kept 
her inmooeable for ſome time, and ſhe 
ſuffered them to depart without the mor- 
tification of thinking any one knew of 
their being together in the manner they 


were. 


This young lady, who though, as I 
have already taken notice, was of too vo- 
latile and gay a diſpoſition, hated any 
thing that had the leaſt tincture of inde- 
cency, was ſo much diſconcerted at the 
diſcovery ſhe had made, that ſhe had not 
power to ſtir from the place ſhe was in, 


much leſs to reſolve how to behave in this 


affair; that is, whether it would be beſt, 


or vol, to let Miſs Flora know ſhe was in 
| | the 
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the ſecret of her ſhame, or to ſuffer her to 
think herſelf ſecure. 


She was,. however, beginning to medi- 
tate on this point, when ſhe heard Miſs 
Flora come up ſtairs, calling at every ſtep, 
« Miſs Betfy !-— Miſs Betſy ! — where are 
« you?” Gayland was gone, and his 
young: miſtreſs being told Miſs Betſy: was 
come home, gueſſed it was ſhe who had 
given an interruption to their pleaſures, 
by coming to the door; ſhe, therefore, as 
ſhe could not imagine her ſo perfectly con- 
vinced, contrived to diſguiſe the whole, 
and worſt of the truth, by revealing a part 
of it; and as ſoon 28 ſhe had found her, 
« Lord, Miſs Betſy.!* cried ſhe, with an 

letled aſſurance, where have you 

& been? how do you think I have been 
© ſerved by that: curſed toad Gay land? 
© he came up into our chamber, where 
e the mantua maker and I were, and as 
& ſoon as ſhe was gone, locked the door, 
& and began to kiſs and touſe me ſo, that 
* proteſt I was frighted almoſt; out of 
« my wits. The devil meant no harm, 
„ though, I belic ve, for ] got rid of him 
e taſy enough; but I wiſh you had rapp'd 
<©hearti'y at the door, and obliged "him 
© to open it, that we both mighe have 
© rated hie for his N Some 
pcople have à gteat deal of — 


in- 


- * — — 2 * 
. . _ 
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© indeed,” replied Miſs Betſy, aſtoniſhed 
at her manner of bearing it off.“ Aye, 
« ſo they have, my dear,” rejoined the 
other with a careleſs air; “ but, prithee, 
« where have you been rambling by your- 
«« ſelf?*? No farther than Bedford- 
<< ſtreet, anſwered Miſs Betſy : you may 
„ ſee on what errand,” continued ſhe, 
pointing to the ſilks which ſhe had laid 
down on a chair. Miſs Flora preſently 
ran to the bundle, examined what it con- 
tained, and either being in a better hu- 
mour, or affecting to be ſo, than when 
they talked on this head in the parlour, 
teſtified no diſapprobation of what ſhe had 
done; but, on the contrary, talked to 
her in ſuch ſoft obliging terms, that Mis 
Betſy, who had a great deal of good-nature, 
when not provoked by. any thing that 
ſcemed an affront to herſelf, could not find 
in her heart to ſay any thing to give her 
confuſion, 


When Lady Mellaſin came home, and 
was informed how Miſs Betſy had be- 


| baved, in relation to the filk, ſhe at firſt 


put on an air full of reſentment z but find- 
ing the other wanted neither wit nor ſpirit 
to defend her own cauſe, and not caring to 


break with her, eſpecially as her daughier 


was going with her to L= -e, ſoon 


grew more moderate, and, at length, 
| affected 
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affected to think no more of it. Certain 
it is, however, that this affair, filly as it 
was, and, as one would think, inflenifi- 
cant in itſelf, lay broiling in the minds of 
both mother and daughter, and they waited 
only for an opportunity of venting their 
ſpite, in ſuch a manner, -as ſhould not 
make them _—_— to have the leaſt tincture 
of ſo foul and mean a paſſion ; but as 
neither of them were capable of- a fincere 
friendſhip, and had no real regard for any 
one beſides themſelves, their diſpleaſure 
was of little conſequence. 


Preparations for the journey of the 
young ladies, ſeemed, for the preſent, to 
employ all their thoughts, and diligence 
enough was uſcd to get every thing ready 
againſt the time prefixed, which wanted 
but three days of being expired, when an 
unforeſeen accident put an entire ſtop to 
Ic. 


Miſs Betſy received a letter from her 
brother Mr. Francis Thoughtleſs, accom- 
panied with another to Mr. Goodman, ac- 


quainting them, that he had obtained 


leave from the head of the college, to paſs 


a month in London; that he ſhould ſet 


out from Oxford in two days, and hoped 
to enjoy the ſatis faction of being with them 
in twelve hours after this letter. What 


VoI. I. E. could 
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could ſhe now do? it would have been a 
fin, not only againſt natural affect ion, but 
againſt the rules of common good man- 
ners, to have left the town, either on the 
news of his arrival, or immediately after 
it; nor could lady Truſty expect, or de- 
fire ſhe ſhould entertain a thought of do- 
ing ſo: ſhe was too wiſe and too good 
not to conſider the intereſt of families very 
much depended on the ſtrict union among 
the branches of it; and that the natural af- 
fection between brothers and ſiſters, could 
not be too much cultivated. Far, theres 
fore, from inſiſting on the promiſe Miſs 
Betſy had made of going with her into 
the country, ſhe congratulated her on the 
happy diſappointment, and told her, that 
ſhe ſhould receive her with a double ſatis- 
faction, if, after Mr. Francis returned to 
Oxfurd, ſhe would come and paſs what 
then remained of the ſummer-ſeaſon with 
her. This, Miſs Betſy aſſured her lady- 
ſhip, ſhe would do; ſo that, according to 
all appearance, the benefits ſne might have 
received, by being under the eye of ſo ex- 
cellent an inſtructreſs, were but delayed, 
not 15ſt. 


CHAP, 
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' Relates how by a concurrence of odd circumflances, 
Miſs Betſy was brought pretty near the criſis 
of her fate, and the means by which ſhe eſcaped. 


R. Francis Thoughtleſs arrived in 

town the very evening before the 

day in which Sir Ralph Truſty and his lady 
were to ſet out for L——e, They had 
not ſeen this young gentleman ſince the 
melancholy occaſion of his father's funeral, 
and would have been glad to have ſpent 
ſome time with him; but could no way 
put off their journey, as word was ſent 
of the day in which they expected to be at 
home: Sir Ralph knew very well, that a 
great number of his tenants, and friends, 
would meet him on the road, and a letter 
would not reach them ſoon enough to pre- 
vent them from being diſappointed: they 
ſupped with him, however, at Mr. Good- 
man's, who would not permit him to have 
any other home than his houſe, during his 
ſtay in town, Lady Truſty, on taking 
leave of Miſs Betſy, ſaid to her, ſhe mw 
ſhe would remember her promiſe when 
her brother was returned to Oxford; on 


E 2 ** which 
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which ſhe replied, that ſhe could not be 
ſo much an enemy to her own happineſs 
as to fail. 


Miſs Betſy and this brother had been 
always extremely fond of each other, and 
the length of time they had been aſunder, 
and the improvement which that time had 
made in both, he ghtened their mutual ſa- 
tisfaction in meeting. 


All that troubled Miſs Betſy now, was, 
that her brother happened to come to Lon- 
don at a ſeaſon of the year, in which he 
could not receive the leaſt ſatisfaction; 
the king was gone to Hanover, all the 
foreign miniſters, and great part of the 
nobility attended him; and the reſt were 
retired to their country ſeats; ſo that an 
entire ſtop was put to all public diver- 
ſions. worth ſecing. There were no plays, 
no operas, no maſquerades, no balls, no 
public ſhews, except at the little theatre 
in the Hay-market, then known by the 
name of F g's ſcandal-ſhop; becauſe 
he frequently exhibited there certain drolls, 
or, more properly, invectives againſt the 
miniſtry : in doing which it appears ex- 
tremely probable, that he had two views; 
the one to get money, which he very 
much wanted, from ſuch as delighted 
in low humour, and could not diſtinguiſh 
| true 
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true ſatire from ſcurrility ; and the. other, 
in the hope of having ſome poſt given 
him by thoſe whom he had abuſed, in or- 
der to ſilence his dramatic talent, But it 
is not my buſineſs to point out either the 
merit of that gentleman's performances, 
or the motives he had for writing them, 
as the town is perfectly acquainted both 
with his abilities and ſucceſs; and has 
ſince ſeen him, with aſtoniſhment, wriggle 
himſelf into favour, by pretending to ca- 


Jole thoſe he had not the power to inti- 
midate. 


But though there were none of the diver- 
ſions I have mentioned, nor Ranelagh at 
that time thought of, nor Vauxhall, Mary- 
le-bone, nor Cuper's Garden's, in the re- 
pute they ſince have been, the young gen- 
tleman found ſufficient to entertain him: 
empty as the town was, lady Mellaſin was 
not without company, who made frequent 
parties of pleaſure, and when nothing elſe 


was to be found for recreation, cards filled 
up the void. 


Nothing material enough to be inſerted 
in this hiſtory happened to Miſs Betſy, 
during the time bh brother ſtaid, till 
one evening, as the family were ſitting to- 
gether, ſome diſcourſe concerning Oxford 
coming on the tapis, Mr. Francis ſpoke ſo 


E 3 largely 
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largely in the praiſe of he wholeſomenefs 
of the air, the many fine walks and gar- 
dens with which the place abounded, and 
the good company which were continually 
reſortin g to it, that Miſs Betly cried out, 
ſhe longed to ſce i, —Miſs Flora ſaid tlie 
lame. 


On his the young gentleman gave them 
an invitation to go down with bim, when 
he went, ſaying, they never could go at a 
better tine, as both the aſſizes and races 
were © be in about a month. Mits Betſy 
ſaid, ſuch a jaunt would vaſtly delight her, 
M:fs Flora ecchoed her approbation, nd 
added, ſhe wiſhed my lady would content, 
« [ have no objection to make to it, replied: 
„% lady Mellaſin, as you will have a con- 
di ctor, who, I know, will be very care- 
«© ful of you.” Mr. Goodman's eonſent 
was alſo aſked, for the ſake of form, tho? 
every one knew the opinion of his wife 
was, of itſelf, a ſufficient ſanction. 


Though it is highly probable, that Miſs. 
Beiſy was much better pleaſed with this 
Journey, than ſhe would have been with. 
that o L———e, yet ſhe thought her- 
{cif obliged, both in gratitude and good 
manners, to write to Lady Truſty, and 


make the dell excuſe. ſhe could for her 
breach 
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breach of promiſe, which ſhe did in theſe 


terms. 


ec 
cc 
E 
£5 
£ 
40 
6c 
«&c 
cc 
* 
te 
cc 
E 
60 
cc 
65 
cc 
9 


To Lady TRUST Y. 
* Moſt dear and honoured Madam, 


„ MY brother Frank being ex remely 
defir::us of ſhewing Mils Flora and 
myſelf the curioſities of Oxford, has 
obtained leave from Mr. Goodman, and 
lady Mellaſin, for us to accompany him 
to that place. I am afraid the ſeaſon 
will. be t09 far advanced, for us to take 
a journey to L e at our return; 
therefore flatter myſeif your Ladyſhip 
will pardon the indiſpenſable neceſſity I 
am under of deterring, *till next ſpring, 
the happineſs I propoſed in waiting on 
you. All here preſent my worthy guar- 
dian, and your ladyſhip, with their. beſt 
reſpects. I beg mine may be equilly ac- 
ceptable, and that you will always con- 
tinue to favour with your good wiſhes, 
her, who is, 


« With the moſt perfect eſteem, 
«© Madam, 5 
Your Ladyſhip's moſt obliged, 
And moſt obedient ſervant, 


„% E. THOUGHTLESS.” 
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The time for the young gentleman's de- 
parture being arrived, they went together 
in the ſtage, attended by a footman of Mr. 
Goodman's, whom Lady Mellaſin would 
needs ſend with them, in order to give the 
young ladies an air of dignity. 


They found, on their arrival at that 
juſtly celebrated ſeat of learning, that Mr. 
Francis had given no greater eulogiums on 
it, than it merited: they were charmed 
with the fine library, the muſæum, the 
magnificence of the halls belonging to the 
ſeveral colleges, the phyſic- garden, and 
other curious walks; but that which above 
all the reſt gave the molt ſatis faction to 
Miſs Betſy, as well as to her companion, 
was that reſpectful gallantry with which 
they found themſelves treated, by the gen- 
tlemen of the Univerſity. Mr. Francis 
was extremely beloved amongſt them, on 
account of his affability, politeneſs, and 
good humour, and they ſeemed glad of an 
opportunity of ſhewing the regard they 
had for the brother, by paying all manner 
of civilities to the ſiſter ; he gave the la- 
dies an elegant entertainment at his own 
rooms, to which alſo ſome of thoſe with 
whom he was the moſt intimate were in- 
vited. All theſe thought themſelves bound 

to return the ſame compliment : the com- 


8 
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pany of every one preſent were deſired at 
their re ſpective apartments z and as each of 
theſe gen lemen had, beſides other particu- 
lar friends of their own, whom they wiſhed 
to oblige, the number of gueſts were till 
increaſed at every feaſt, 


By this means, Miſs Betſy and Mifs Flora 
ſoon acquired a very large acquaintance, 
and as through the care of Mr, Francis, (hey 
were lodged in one of the beſt and moit 
reputable houſes in town, their families 
K own, and th:mſclves were young | dies 
who knew how to behave as well as dref, 
and receive company in the moſt cl-g:nr 
ard polite manner, every one was proud 
of a pretence for viſiting them, 


The reſpect paid to them would doubt- 
leſs have every day increaſe i, during: the 
whole time they ſhould have thought pro- 

r to continue in Oxford, and on quitting 
it have left behind them the higheſt idea 
of their merit, if, by one inconfid-rate 
action, they had not at once forfeited the 
eſteem they had gained, and rende:<d 
themſclves the ſubjccts of ridicule, even to 
thoſe who before had regarded them with 
veneration. | | 


They were walking out one day, about 
an hour or two before the time in which 
E 5 they 
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they uſually dined, into the park where 
they were met by a gentleman commoner, . 
and a young ſtudent, both of whom they 
had been in eompany with at moſt of 
the entertainments beforemention'd. The 
ſparks begged leave to attend them, which 
was readily granted, they walked all to- 
gether for {ome time: but the we ther be- 
ing very warm, the gentleman- commoner 
took an occaſion to remind the ladies how 
much their beautizs would be in danger of 
ſaffering from the immoderate rays of 
phœbus, and propoſed going to ſome gar- 
dens full of the moſt beautiful alcoves 
ard arbours, ſo ſhaded over, that the ſun, 
even in his mer id ian force, could, at the 
moſt, but glimmer through the delightful 
gloom : he painted the plea ſures of the 
place, to which he was defirous of leading 
them, with ſo romantic an energy, that 
they immediately, and without the leaſt 
{.ruple or hcſitation, conſented to be con- 


duced thither, 


This was a condeſcenſion, which he, 
who aſked it, ſcarce expected would be 

'anted, and, on finding it ſo eaſily ob- 
tiin'd, began to form ſome conjectures no 
way to the advantage of thoſe ladies repu- 
tet ons. It is certain, indeed that as he 
profeſs'd a friendſhip for the brother, he 


ought not, in ſtrict honour, to have pro- 
poſed 
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poſed any thing to the ſiſter, which would 
be unbecoming her to agree to; but he 
was young, gay to an excels, and in what 


he ſaid or did, took not always conſidera- 
tion for his guide. 


They went on laughing 'till they came 
to the place he mention'd where the gentle- 
men having ſhew'd their fair companions 
into the gardens, in which were, indeed, 
ſeveral receſſes, no leſs dark than had: been 
deſcribed ; on entering one of them Miſs: 
- Betſy cricd, “ Bleſs me! this is fit for 
* nothing but for people to do what they 
„ are alhamed of in the light.” The 
& fitter then, madam,“ replicd the gentle- 
man commoner, to encourage a lover, 
© who, perhaps has ſuffered more through 
c his own -timidity,. than the cruelty of 
„ the object he adorts.“ He accompa- 
nied theſe words with a ſeizure of both 
her hands, and two or three kiſſes on her 
lips. The young ſtudent was no lefs free 
with Miſs Flora; but neither of thele ladics- 
gave themſelves the trouble to reflect 
what. conſequences might poſſibly a:tend 

a prelude of this nature, and repulſed the 
es they took in ſuch a manner, as- 
made the offenders imagine they had not 
ſianed beyond a pardon, 


E.6 They 
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They would not, however, be pre- 
vailed on to ſtay, or even to fit down in 
that darkſome receſs, but went into 
a houſe, where they were ſhewn into a 
very pleaſant room, which commanded 
the whole proſpect of the garden, and was 
ſufficiently ſhaded from the ſun by jeſſa- 
min and honey ſuckles, which grew againſt 
the windows: here wine, Cakes, jellies, 
and fuch like things being brought, the 
converſation was extremely lively, and full 
of gallantry, without the leaſt mixcure of 


indecency, 


The gentlemen exerted all their wit and 
eloquence, to perſwade the ladies not to 
go home in the heat of the day ; but take 
up with ſuch entertainment as the place 
they were in was able to preſent them 
with, Neither of them made any objec- 
tion, except that having ſaid they ſhould 


dine at home, the family would wait in 


expectation of their coming; but this dif- 
ficulty was eaſily got over: the footman, 


who had attended Miſs Betly and Miſs 


Flora, in their morning's walk, was in 
the houſe, and might be ſent to acquaint 
the people, that they were not to expect 
them, As they were neither diſpleaſed 
with the company, nor place they were in, 
they needed not abundance of PO 
an 
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and the ſervant was immediately diſpatched, 
The gentlemen went out of the room, to 
giveorders for having ſomething prepared, 
but ſtaid not two minutes; and, on their 
return omitted nothing that might keep up 
the good humour and ſprightlineſs of their 


fair companions, 


Perſons of ſo gay and volatile a diſpo- 
fition, as theſe four, could not content 
themſelves with fitting ſtill, and barely 
talking, — every limb muſt be in motion, 
—every faculty employed, The gentle- 
man-commoner took Miſs Betſy's hand, 
and led her ſome ſteps of a minuet, then 
fell into a rigadoon, then into the louvre, 
and ſo ran through all the ſchool-dances, 
without regularly beginning or ending 
any one of them, or of the tunes he ſung : 
the young ſtudent was not leſs alert 
with Miſs Flora; fo that between ſing- 
ing, dancing, and laughing, they all grew 
extremely warm, Miſs Betſy ran to a 
window to take breath, and per a little 
air; her partner followed, and taking u 
her fan, which lay on a table, employ'd it 
with a great deal of dexterity, to aſſiſt the 
wind that came in at the caſement for 
her refreſhment. ** Heaven! (cried he) 
„ how divinely lovely do you now ap- 
« pear? the goddeſs of the ſpring, nor 
4% Venus's ſelf, was ever painted half ſo 

« bcautiful. 
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*« beautiful, What eyes !—what a mouth! 
* — and what a ſhape!” continued he, 
ſurveying her, as it were, from head to 
foot, „how exquilitely turned! — how 
ec taper !—how ſlender I- J don't believe 
„ you mealure half a yard round the 
« \yaiſt.” In ſpeaking theſe words he 
ut his handkerchief about her waiſt, after 
which be tied it round his head, repeating 
theſe lines of Mr, Waller's : 


&« That which her ſlender waiſt confin'd 
« Shall now my joy ful temples bind; 
No monarch but would give his crown, 


« His arms might do what this has done.“ 


« O fie upon it,” ſaid Miſs Betſy, 
laughing, and ſnatching it from his head, 
this poetry is ſtale, I ſhould rather have 
© expected from an Oxoniar, ſome fine 
* thing of his own extempore, on this oc- 
„ fon, «hich, perbape, | might have been 
« vain enough to have got printed in the 
& monthly Magazincs.“' 


& Ah! madam,” replied he, looking on 
her with dying larguiſhmenis, ** where 
„ the heart is deeply affected, the brain 
& ſeldom produces any thing but incon— 
« orugus ideas, Had Sacarifla been mil- 

6 trels 
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cc treſs of the charms you are, or had 
«© Waller loved like me, he had been lets 
« capable of writing in the manner he 
« did.“ 


The ſtudent perceiving his friend was- 
entering into a particular converſation with 


Miſs Betſy, found means to draw Miſs Flora 
out of the room,. and left them together,, 
though this young lady af erwards pro- 


teſted ſhe called to Mils Betſy to follow ;. 


but if ſhe did, it was in ſuch a low voice 
that the other did not hear her, and conti- 
nued her pleaſantty, rallyir g the gentleman-- 
commoner on every thing he ſaid, till he 
finding the opportunity he had of being; 


revenged, ſoon turned his humble adora-. 


tion into an air more free and natural to 
him. As ſhe was opening her mouth to- 
utter ſome ſarcaſm or other, he catched 
ber in his arms, and began to kiſs her with 
ſo much warm and eagerneſs that ſur- 
ptiſed her; ſhe ſtruggled to get loole, and 
called Mits Flora,. not Knowing ſhe was 
gone, to come to her aſſiſtance. The ef. 
torts ſhe made at fitſt to oblige h1m to de- 
ſiſt, were not, however, quite ſo ſtrenuous 
as they ought to have been on ſuch an occa- 
ſion; but finding he was abou: to proceed 
to greater liverties than any man before 
had ever taken with her, ſhe coll:&ed 211 
her ſtrength, and broke from him, when 

| looking 
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looking round the room,. and ſeeing no- 
body there, Bleſs, me, cried ſhe, what 
ee is the meaning of all this? where are 
« our friends? *© They are gone (ſaid 
he) to pay the debt, which love, and 
& youth, and beauty challenge; let us not 
be rem'ſs, nor waſte the precious mo- 
« ments in idle ſcruples. Come, my 
„ angel!” purſued he, endeavouring to 
get her once more into his arms, „make 
«© me the happieſt of mankind, and be as 
% divinely good as you are fair.“ 


&* do not underſtand you, fir, replied 

© ſhe, but neither deſire nor will ſtay to 
hear an explanation.” She ſpoke this 
with ſomewhat of an haughty air, and was 
making towards the door ; but he was far 
from being intimidated, and inſtead of ſuf- 
fering her to paſs, he ſeized her a little 
rovghly with one hand, and with the other 
made faſt the door; Come, come, my 
c dear creature, cried he, no more re- 
& fiſtance, you ſee you are in my power, 
« and the very name of being ſo, is ſuf- 
© ficient to abſolve you to yourſelf, for 
“ any act of kindneſs you may be ſtow 
„ upon me; be generous then, and be aſ- 
« ſured it ſhall be an inviolable ſecret.“ 


She was about to ſay ſomething, but he 
ſtopped her mouth with kiſſts, and forced 
| her 
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her to fit down in a chair, where holding 
her faſt, her ruin had certainly been com- 
Pleated, if a loud knocking at the door had 
not prevented him from proſecuting his 
deſign, 


This was the brother of Miſs Betſy, who 
having been at her lodgings, on his coming 
from thence met the fourman, who had 
been ſent to acquaint the family the lad ies 
would not dine at home : he aſked where 
his ſiſter was, and the fellow having tod 
him, came directly to the place. A waiter 
of the houſe ſhewed nim to the room; on 
finding it locked he was ſtrangely amazed, 
and both knucked and called to have it 
opened, with a guod deal of vehemence. 


The gentleman-commoner knowing his 
voice, was ſhocked to the laſt degree; but 
quitted tnat inſtant his intended prey, and 
let him enter, Mr. Fran is, on coming 


in, knew not what to think; he ſaw the 


gentleman in great diſorder, and his ſiſter 
in much more. What is the meaning 
of this, ſaid he? Siſter, how came you 
„ here?” © Aſk me no queſtions at pre- 
«« ſent,” replicd ſhe, ſcarce able to ſpeak, 
ſo ſtrangely had her late fright ſeized on 
her ſpirits, “but fee me ſafe from this 
curſed houſe, and that worſt of men.“ 
Her ſpeaking in this manner made Mr. 

Francis 
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Francis appr:h-ad the whole, and perha 
more than che Huth. tow, fir,” ſaid 
he, dan a furious look at the gentle- 
manscommoner: « what 15 it J hear? — 
have you dared to — ?P Whatever I 
& have dared to, inter rup bas the other, I 
“ am capa de of defending.” *Tis well,“ 
rejoined the brother of Miſs Betſy, per- 
** haps I may put you to the trial!; but 
'* this is not a time or place.“ He then 
took hold of his ſiſte:'s hand, and led her 
down ſtairs; as they were going out, 
Mils Betſy Ropping a lictle to acijuſt 
her dreſs, which was ſtrangely diſordered, 
ſhe vethought herieit of Miſs Flora, who 
though ſhe was very angry with, ſhe 
did not chuſe ro leave behind at the 
mercy of ſuch rakes, as ſhe had reaſon to 
think thoſe were, whom ſhe had been in 
company with. Jult as ſhe was deſiring 
her brother to ſend a waiter in ſearch of 
that young lady, they ſaw her coming out 
of the garden, led by the young ſtudent, 
who, as bon as he beheld Mr. Francis, 
er ed. Ha! Frank, how came you 
& here? you look out of humour.” 
% How I came here, it matters not, re- 
plied he ſullenly; “ and as to my being 
* out of humour, perhaps you may know 
& better than I yet do, what cauſe I have 
4 for being ſo.“ 


He 
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He waited for no anſwer to theſe worde, 
hut conducted his ſiſter out of the houſe as 
heſtily as he could: Miſs Flora followed, 
after having taken leave of her companion 
in what manner ſhe thought proper. 


On their coming home, Miſs Betſy re- 
jated to her brother, as far as her modeſty 
wou!d permit, all the particulars of the ad- 
venture, and er.ded with ſaying, that ſure 
it was heaven alone that gave her ſtrength 
ta prevent the perpetration of the villain's: 
intentions. Mr, Francis, all the time ſhe 
was ſpcaking, bit his lips, and ſhewed 
great tokens of an extraordinary diſturbance 
in his m ind; but offered not the leaſt in- 
terruption. When he perceived ſhe had 
dene, „ Well, fiſt-r, ſaid he, I ſhall hear 
« what he has to ſay, and wil! endeavour 
„ to oblige him to aſk your pardon ,** 
and ſoon alter took his leave. 


Miſs Betſy did not very well compre- 
hend his meaning in theſe words, and was, 
indeed, ſtill in too much confuſion to con- 
ider on any thing; but what the conſe- 
quences were of this tranſanction, the reader 
will preſently be informed of. 


CHAP. 
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ce eckckckckckchckckckckckck 


CHAP. IX. 


Gontains fuch things as might be reaſenably ca- 
pedted, after the preceding adventure, 


HEN, in any thing irregular, and 

liable to cenſure, more perſons than 
one are concerned, how natural is it for 
each to accuſe the other, and it often hap- 
pens, in this caſe, that the greateſt part of 
the blame falls on the leaſt culpable, 


After Mr. Francis had left the ladies, in 
order to be more fully convinced in this 
matter, and to take ſuch meaſures as he 
thought would beſt become him for the 
reparation of the affront offcred to the ho- 
nour of his family, Miſs Flora began to 
reproach Miſs Betſy, for having related 
any thing of what had paſſed to her bro» 
ther: By your own account, ſaid ſhe, 
& no harm was done to you; but ſome 
“ people love to make a buſtle about no- 
« thing.“ And ſome people, replied 
«© Miſs Betſy, tartly, love nothing but 
e the gratification of their own paſſions, 
% and having no ſenſe of virtue and mo- 
« deſty themſelves, can have no regard to 
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ce that of another.” What do you 
« mean, Miſs?“ cried the other with a 
& pert air. My meaning is pretty plain, 
£« rejoined Miſs Betſy ; but ſince you affect 
& ſo much ignorance, I mult tell you, that 
« the expectations of a ſecond edition of 
<« the ſame work Mr. Gayland had helped 
«« you to compoſe, though from another 
« quarter, tempted you to ſneak out of 
«© the room, and leave your friend in 
« danger of falling a ſacrifice to what her 
« ſoul moſt deteſts and ſcorns.” Theſe 
words ſtung Miſs Flora to the quick; her 
face was in an inſtant covered with a 
ſcarlet bluſh, and every feature betrayed 
the confuſion of her mind ; but recovering 
herſelf from it, much ſooner than molt 
others of her age could have done : < Good 
« Jack, cried ſhe, I fancy you are ſetting 
« up for a prude; but pray, how came 
« Mr. Gayland into your head ?—Whar, 
« becauſe I told you he innocently 
«© romped with me one day in the cham- 
« ber, are you ſo cenſorious as to infer 
« any thing criminal paſſed between us?“ 


* 


„ Whatever I infer,” replied Miſs Betſy 


diſdainfully, ** I have better vouchers for 
« the truth of, than your report, and 
c would adviſe you, when you go home, 
« to get the chink in the pannel ot the 


« wainſcot of my lady's dreſſing-room 
« ſtopp'd up, or your next rendezvous 


with 
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4 with that gentleman, may poſſibly have 
«+ witnefles of more ill-nature than my*+ 
« ſelf.” That can ſcarcely. be,“ ſaid 
Miſs Flora, ready to burſt with vexation ; 
„ but don't think I value your little ma- 
„ lice z you are only angry becauſe he 
„ ſlighted the advances you made him, 
< and took all opportunities to ſhew how 
«© much his heart and judgment gave the 
«« preference to me.” Theſe words ſo 
piqued the vanity of Mis Betſy, that not 
able to bear the ſhould continue in the 
imagination of being better liked than her- 
felf, though even by the man ſhe hated, 
told her the ſolicitations he had made to 
her, the letter ſhe had received from him, 
and the rebuff ſhe had given him upon it; 
„ fo that, puriu-d ſhe, it was not *cill 
« after he found there was no hope of 
4 gaining mc, that he carried his devolrs 
to you.“ 


Miſs Flora was more nettled at this 
eclairciſement than ſhe was at the diſco- 
very ſhe now perceived the other had 
made of her intrigue : ſhe pretended, 
however, not to bclieve a word of what 
ſhe had ſaid ; but willing to evade all far- 
ther diſcourſe on that head, returned to 
the adventure they had juſt gone through 
with the Oxonians. Never expect, 
« ſaid ſhe, to paſs it upon any one of 

„common 
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& common ſenſe, that if you had not a 
&«& mind to have been alone with that ter- 
& rible man, as you now deſcribe him, 
„ you would have ſtaid in the room after 
« I was gone, and called to you to fol- 
« low.“ 


It was in vain that Miſs Betſy denied 
ſhe either heard her ſpeak, or knew any 
thing of her departure, *till ſome time 
after ſhe was gone, and the gentleman- 
commoner began to uſe her with ſuch fa- 
miliarities as convinced her he was ſenſible 
no witneſſes were preſent. This, though 
no more than truth, was of no conſe- 
quence to her juſtification, to one deter- 
mined to believe the worſt, or at leaſt, 
ſeem ro da ſo: Miſs Flora treated with 
contempt all ſhe ſaid on this ſcore, derided 
her imprecations, and to mortify her the 
more, ſaid to her, in a taunting manner: 
« Come, come, Miſs Betſy, tis a folly to 
« think to impoſe upon the world by 
& ſuch ſhallow artifices ; — what your in- 
& clinations are is evident enough; any 
& one may ſee, that if it had not been for 
your brother's unſeaſonable interruption, 
* nobody would ever have heard a word 
of theſe inſults you now ſo heavily 
complain ot.“ 


* 


Poor 
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Poor Miſs Betſy could not refrain letting 
fall ſome tears at ſo urjuſt and cruel an 
inuendo; but the greatneſs of her ſpirit 
enabled her in a few moments to overcome 
the ſhock- it had given her: ſhe returned 
reproaches with reproaches, and as ſhe had 
infinitely more of truth and reaſon on her 
ſide, had alſo much the better in this com- 
bat of tongues, nevertheleſs the other would 
not give out; ſhe upbraided and exagger- 
ated, with the utmoſt malicious comments 
on it, every little indiſcretion Mifs Betſy 
had been guilty of, repeated every cenſure 
which ſhe had heard the ill- natured part of 
the world paſs upon her conduct, and 
added many more, the invention of her 
own fertile brain. 


Some ladies they had made acquaintance 
with in town coming to viſit them, put an 
end to the debate; but neither being able 
preſently to forget the bitter reflect ions caſt 
on her by the other, both remained ex- 
tremely ſullen the whole night, and their 
mutual ill- humour might poſſibly have 
laſted much longer, but for an accident 
more material, which took off their atten- 
tion, as it might have produced much 
worſe conſequences than any quarrel be- 
tween themſelves could be attended with. 


It happen'd in this manner: 
* The 
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The brother of Miſs Betſy was of a fiery 
diſpoſition, and though thoſe who were 
entruſted with the care of his education, 
were not wanting in their pains to correct 
this propenſity, which they thought would 
be the more unbecoming in him, as he 
was intended for the pulpit, yet did not 
their endeavours for that purpoſe meet with 
all the ſucceſs they wiſhed, Nature may 
be moderated, but never can be wholly 
changed; the ſeeds of wrath ſtill remained 
in his ſoul, nor could the rudiments that 
had been given him be ſufficient to hinder 
them from ſpringing into action, when 
urged by any provocation. The treat- 
ment his ſiſter had received from the 
gentleman-commoner, ſeemed to him ſo 
juſtifiable a one, that he thought he ought 
not, -without great ſubmiſſions on the 
part of the tranſgreſſor, be prevailed upon 
to put up with it. 


The firſt ſtep he took was to ſound the 
young ſtudent, as to what he knew relating 
to the affair, who freely told him, as Miſs 
Betſy herſelf had done, where they met 
the ladies, and the manner in which they 
went into the houſe; proteſting, that nei- 
ther himſelf, nor according to the beſt of 
his belief, the gentleman-commoner, had 
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at that time any deſigns in view, but meer 
complaiſance and gallantry. 


Ho then came you to ſeparate your- 
« ſelves, cry'd Mr. Francis, with ſome 
« earneſtneſs? „That alſo was acciden- 
ci tal, replied the other: your ſiſter's com- 
e panion telling me, ſhe liked the garden 
e better than the room we were in, {1 
© thought I could do no lefs than attend 
&« her thither, I confeſs I did not conſult 
& whether thoſe we left behind had any in- 
« clination to follow us or not.“ 


The air with which he ſpoke of this part 
of the adventure, had ſomething in it, 
which did not give Mr. Francis the moſt 
favourable idea of Miſs Flora's conduct; 
but that not much concerning him, and 
finding nothing wherewith he could juſtly 
reproach the fludent, he ſoon after quitted 
him, and went to the gentleman-com- 
moner, having been told he might find 
him in his rooms. 


Had any one been witneſs of the man- 
ner in which theſe two accoſted each 
other, they would not have been :t a loſs 
to gueſs what would enfue: the brother of 
Miſs Betſy came with a mind full of re- 
ſentment, and determined to repair the 
affront had been offered to him in the 
perſon 
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rion of a ſiſter, who was very dear to 
him, by calling the other to a ſevere ac- 
count for what he had done. The gen- 
tle man-: commoner was deſcended of a 
noble family, and had an eſtate to ſup- 
port the dignity of his birth, and was 
too much puffed up and inſolent on the 
{miles of ine: he was conſcious the 
affront he had given demanded ſatisfaction, 
and neither doubted of the errand on which 
Mr. Francis was come, nor wondered at 
it; but could not bring himſelf to acknow- 
ledge he had done amiſs, nor think of 
making any excuſe for his behaviour, 
Guilt in a proud heart is generally accom- 
panied with a ſullen obſtinacy, for, as the 


poet ſays, 


Forgiveneſs to the injur'd does belong, 
But they ne'er pardon who have done the wrong, 


He therefore received the interrogato- 
ries Mr. Francis was beginning to make, 
with an air rather indignant than comply- 
ing, which the other not being able ta 
brook, ſuch hot words aroſe between 
them, as could not but occaſion a chal- 
lenge, which was given by Mr. Francis, 
The appointment to meet was the next 
morning at fix o'clock, and the place, 

8 EF 2 that 
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that very field in which the gentleman- 
commoner, and his friend had ſo unlucki- 
ly happened to meet the ladies in thei 
morning's walk. 


Neither of them wanted courage, nor 
communicated their rendezvous to any one 
perſon, in hopes of being diſappointed with- 
out danger of their honour ; but each being 
equally animated with the ambition of 
humbling the arrogance of the other, both 
were ſecret as to the buſineſs, and no leſs 
punctual as to the time, 


The agreement between them was ſword 
and piſtol, which both having provided 
themſelves with, they no ſooner came with- 
in a proper diſtance than they diſcharged at 
each other, the firſt courſe of this fatal en- 
tertainment ; that of the gentleman-com- 
moner was ſo well aimed, that one of the 
bullets lodged in the ſhoulder, and the other 
grazing on the fleſhy part of the arm of his 
antagoniſt, put him into a great deal of 
pain; but theſe wounds rather increaſed 
than diminiſhed the fury he was poſſeſſed 
of ; he inſtantly drew his ſword, and ran 
at the other with ſo well- directed a force, 
that his weapon entered three inches deep 
into the right fide of the gentleman-com- 
moner : both of them received ſeveral other 


hurts, yet ſtill both continued the fight with 
equal 
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equal vehemence, nor would either of 
them, in all probability, have receded, ti! 
one or other of them had lain dead upon 
the place, if ſome countrymen, who by 
accident were paſſing that way, had not 
with the r clubs beat down the ſwords of 
both, and- carried the owners of them by 
meer force into the village they were go- 
ing to, where they were no ſooner entered, 
than ſeveral people who knew them, ſee- 
ing them paſs by in this manner, covered 
all over with their own blood, and guard- 
ed by a pack of ruſtics, ran out to enquire 
what had happened, which being informed 
of, they took them out of the hands of 


theſe men, and provided proper apartments 
tor them. 


By this time they were both extremely 
faint through the anguiſh of their wouncs, 
and the great effuſion of blood that had 
iſſued from them. Surgeons were imme— 
diately ſent for, who, on examining their 
hurts, * pronounced none of them to be 


mortal, yet ſuch as would requ.re ſome 
time for cure. 


Mr. Francis ſuffered extreme torture in 
having the bullet extracted from his ſho!- 
der, yet notwithſtanding that, and the 
weak condition he was in, he made a ſer- 
vant ſupport him in his bed, while he 
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ſcrawled out theſe few lines to his ſiſter: 
which, as ſoon as finiſhed, were carried to 
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her by the {ame perſon. 


To Mifs BeTsy T HOUCHTLESS, 


« My dear Siſter, 


« I HAVE endangered my life, and 
am now confined to my bed, by the 
wounds I have received, in endeavour- 
ing to revenge your quarrel: do not 
think l tell you this by way of reproach 
for, I aſſure you, would the circum» 
ſtances of the affair have permitted it to 
have been concealed, you never ſhould 
have known it, 


© I ſhould be glad to ſee you, but 
think it not proper that you ſhould 
come to me, *till I hear what is ſaid 
concerning this matter, I ſhall ſend 
to you every day; and that you will 
he perfectly eaſy, is the earneſt requeſt 
of, | 


«© Dear Petſy, 
« Your moſt affectionate brother, 
« And humble fervant, 


* 


F. THovcHTLESS. 


The 


* 
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The young ladies were that morning at 
breakfaſt in the parlour, with the gentle- 
woman of the houſe, when the maid came 
running in, and told her miſtreſs, ſhe had 
heard, in a ſhop where ſhe had been, of 
a ſad accident that had jult happened ; 
«© Two gentlemen (cried ſhe) of the uni- 
« verſity have been fighting, and almoſt 
ce killed one another; and they ſay, con- 
© tinued ſhe, it was about a young 
% lady that one of them attempted to 
« raviſh.” ; 


Miſs Betſy and Miſs Flora, at this in- 
telligence, looked at each other with a 
good deal of confuſion, already beginning 
to ſuſpect who the perſons were, and how 
deeply themſelves, one of them eſpecially, 
was intereſted in this misfortune. The gen- 
tlewoman aſk'd her ſervant, if ſhe knew 
the names of thoſe who fought: * No, 
% madam, anſwered ſhe, I could not learn 
e that as yet; but the people in the ſtreet 
« are all talking of it, and I doubt not 
* but I ſhall hear the whole ſtory the next 
« time 1 go out, 


The good gentlewoman, little imagin- 
ing how much her gueſts were concerned 
in what ſhe ſpoke, could not now forbear 
lamenting the ungovernablegeſs of youth; 
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the heedleſs levities of the one ſex, and 
the mad-brained paſſions of the other, 
The perſons to whom ſhe directed this 
diſcourſe would not, at another time, have 
given much ear to it, or perhaps have re- 
plied to it with raillery; but the occaſion 
of t no put both of them in too ſerious a 
temper to „offer any interruption, and ſhe 
was ſtiil goivg on, inveighing againſt the 
fo lies and vices of the age, when Miſs 
Betley received the above letter from her 
brother, which confirmed all thoſe alarm- 
ing conjectures the maid's report raiſed 
in her mind, 


The miſtreſs of the houſe perceiving the 
young man who brought the letter, came 
upon bufineſs to the ladies, had the good 
manners to leave the room, that they 
might talk with the greater freedom. 
Miſs Betſy aſked a thouſand queſtions 
but he was able to inform her of no far- 


ther particulars, than what the letter con- 
ta: ned. 


The moment he was gone. ſhe ran up 
to her chamber, threw herſelf upon the 
bed, and in a flood of tears, gave a looſe 
to the moſt poignant vexation ſhe had 
ever yet experienced. Miſs Flora fol- 
lowed, and ſeeing her in this condition, 


thought ſhe could do no leſs, in decency, 


than 
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than contribute every thing in her power 
for her conſolation. 


By the behaviour of this young lady in 
other reſpects, however, the reader will 
eaſily perceive it was more through policy 
than real good-nature, ſhe treated her af- 
flicted companion with the tenderneſs ſhe 
did now : ſhe knew that it was not by an 
open quarrel with Miſs Betſy ſhe could 
wreak any part of the ſpite ſhe had con- 
ceived againft her, and was therefore glad 


to lay hold of this opportunity to be re- 
conciled, 


J was afraid, my dear, (faid ſhe) tliat 
„ it would come to this, and that put 
« me in ſo great a paſſion with you 
« yelterday, for telling Mr. Francis any 
« thing of the matter: the men are ſuch 
creatures that there is no truſting them 
« with any thing; but come "continued 
& ſhe, kiſſing her cheek) don't grieve and 
„ torment yourlelt in this manner, you 
„ find there is no danger of death on 
« either ſide, and as for the reſt it will 
all blow off in time.” Miſs Betſy ſaid 
little to this, the ſudden paſſion of her 
ſoul muſt have its vent; but when that 
was over, ſhe began to liſten to the voice 
of comfort, and, by degrees, to reſume 


her natural vivacity, not foreſeeing that 
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this unhappy adventure would lay her 
under mortifications, which to a perſon 
of hcr ſpirit were very difficult to be 


borne, 
teh bb io bAKIKS ES AALg 


CHAP. X. 


Gives the cataſirephe of the Oxford ramble, 
and in what manner the young ladies return'd 


to London, 


F the wcunds Mr. Francis had received 
had been all the misfortune attending 
Miſs Betſey in this adventure, it is pro- 
bable, that as ſhe every day heard he was 
in a fair way of recovery, the firſt guſt 
of paſſion would have been all ſhe had 
ſuſtained ; but ſhe ſoon found other con- 
ſequences ariſing from it, which were no 
leſs afflicting, and more galiing to her 


pride. 


The quarrel between the two young 
entlemen, and the occaſion of it, was 
preſently blazed over the whole town: it 
ipread like wild - fire; every one made their 
ſeveral comments upon it, and few there 
were who endeavoured to find any excu'e 


for th: ſhare Miſs Beiſy and Miſs Flora 
had in it. 
The 
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The ladies of Oxford are commonly 
more than ordinarily circumſpect in their 
behaviour, as indeed it behoves them to 
be, in a place where there are ſuch a num- 
ber of young gentlemen, many of whoin 
purſue pleaſure more than ſtudy, and 
ſcruple nothing for the gratification of 
their deſires. It is not therefore to be 
wondered at, that being from their infancy 
trained up in the moſt ſtrict reſerve, and 
accuſtomed to be upon their guard againſt 
even the moſt Ciſtant approaches of the 
other ſex, they ſhould be apt to paſs the 
fevereſt cenſures on a conduct, which they 
had been always taught to look upon as 
the ſure deſtruction of reputation, and fre- 
quently fatal to innocence and virtue. 


This being pretty generally the charac- 
teriſtic of thoſe ladies, who were of any 
diſtinction in Oxford Miſs Betſy and Mis 
Flora immediately found, that while they 
continued there, they muſt either be con- 
tent to fit at home alone, or converſe only: 
with ſ{..ch as were as diſagreeable to them, 
as they had now rendered themſelves to 
thoſe of a more unblemiſhed fame. 


They had reecived ſeveral viſits, all of 
which they had not yet had time or lei- 
ſure to return; but now going to pay the 

F 6 debt, 
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debt, which complaiſance demanded from 
them, they were denied acceſs at every 
place they went to; all the perſons were 
either abroad or indiſpoſed ; but the man- 
ner in which theſe anſwers were given, 
eaſily convinced Miſs Betſy and Miſs Flora 
that they were no more than mere pre- 
tences to avoid feeing them. In the public 
walks, and in paſſing through the ee 
they ſaw themſelves ſhunned even to a de- 
gree of rudeneſs: thoſe of their acquain- 
tance, who were obliged to meet them, 
look'd another way, and went haſtily on 
without vouchſafing a ſalute. 


This was the treatment their late un- 
happy adventure drew on them, from thoſe 
of their own ſex, nor did thoſe of the 
other feem to behave to them with greater 
tenderneſs or reſpect, eſpecially the younger 
ſtudents, wno all having got the ſtory, 
thought they had a fine opportunity of 
exerciſing their poetic talents ; ſatires and 
lampoons flew about like hail : many of 
theſe anonymous compoſttions were di- 
rected to Mifs B-tly, and thrown over the 
rails into the area f the houſe where ſhe 
lodge]; others were ſung under the win- 
dos by perſons in difguiſe, and copies of 
th:m handed about throughout the whole 


town, to the great propacation of ſcandal, 
and the ſneering faculty. 


Never, 
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Never, certainly did pride and vanity 
meet with a more ſevere humiliation, than 
what theſe witiciſms inflicted on thoſe, 
who by their inconſiderate behaviour had 
laid themſelves open to them. Neither 
the aſſurance of Mits Flora, nor the great 
ſpirit of Miſs Betſy, could enable them to 
ſtand the ſhack of thoſe continual affronts, 
which every day preſented them with. 
They dreaded to expoſe themſelves to 
freſh inſults, if they ſtirr'd out of the 
doors, and at home they were perſecuted 
with the unwearied remonſtrances of their 
grave landlady ; ſo that their condition 
was truly pitiable. 


Both of them were equally impatient to 
get out of a place where they found their 
company was held in fo little eſtimation; 
but Miſs Betſy thought her brother would 
not take it well, ſhould ſhe go to London 
and leave him in the condition he then 
was. Miſs blora's importunities, how- 
ever, joined to the new occaſions ſhe every 
day had for increaſing her diſcontent on 
ſtaying, got the better of her apprehen- 
fions, and ſhe wrote to her brother in the 
following terms : 7 
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To Mr. Francis THOUGHTLIS3. 
« Pear Brother, 


« THOUGH I am not, to my great 
affliction, permitted to ſee you, or offer 
that aſſiſtance which might be expected 
from a ſiſter in your prefent ſituation ;, 
yet I cannot, without the extremeſt re- 
gret, reſolve to quit Oxford before you 
are perfectly recovered of thoſe hurts 
you have received cn my account. 
However, as by your judging it im- 
proper for me to come to you, I can- 
not ſuppoſe you are wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the ſevere uſage lately given 
me, and muſt look on every affront of- 
fered to me as an indignity to you, I 
am apt to flatter myſelf you will not be 
- offended, that I wiſh to remove from a 

lace where innocence is no defence 
againſt ſcandal, and the ſhew of virtue 
more conſidered t an the reality. 


« Nevertheleſs, J ſhall determine no- 
thing, *tiil I hear your ſentiments, 
whicn, bf I find conformable to mine, 
ſhall ſet out for London with all poſ- 
&« ſible expedition, 1 would very fain ſee 
* you before I go, and, if you conſent, 
* will come to you io muffled up, as not 
« to 
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4 to be known, by any who may happen 
« to meet me. I ſhall expect your anſwer 
« with the utmoſt impatience, being, 


«© My dear brother, 
$ By friendſhip, as well as blood, 
0 Moſt affectionately yours, 


© E. THOUGHTLESS,?” 


When this letter was diſpatched, Miſs 
Flora made ufe of all the arguments ſhe 
was miſtreſs of, in order to perſwade Miſs 
Betſy to go for London, even in caſe her 
brother ſhould not be altogether ſo willing 
for it, as ſhe wiſhed he would. Mils 
Betiy, though no leſs eager than herſelf to 
be out of a place ſhe now ſo much de- 
teſted, would not be prevailed upon to pro- 
miſe any thing on this ſcore; but perſiſted 
in her reſolution of being wholly directed 
how to proceed, by the anſwer ſhe ſhould 
receive from Mr. Francis. 


Miſs Flora was fo fietted at this per- 
verlſeneſs, as ſhe called ir, that ſhe told 
her, in a very great pet, that ſhe might 
ſtay if ſhe pleaſed, and be the laughing- 
ſtock of the town; but, for her own part, 
ſhe had more fſpir-t, and would be gone 
the next day. Miſs Betſy coo!ly replied, 

that 
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that if ſhe thought proper to do ſo, ſhe 
was doubtleſs at liberty ; but believed Mr. 
Goodman, and even Lady Mellaſin her- 
ſelf, would look on ſuch a bechiviour, as 
neither conſiſtent with generoſity or com- 
mon good-manners. 


It is indeed ſcarce probable, that the 
other had the leaſt intention to do as ſhe 
had ſaid, though ſhe ſtill continued to 
threaten it, in the moſt poſitive and p:- 
remptory terms; and this, if we conſider 
the temper of both theſe young ladies, 
we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, might have 
occaſioned a ſecond quarrel between them, 
if the ſervant, whom Mr, Francis always 
ſent to his ſiſter, had not that inſtant 
come in, and put an end to the diſpute, 
by delivering a letter to Miſs Betſy, which 


ſhe haſtily opening, found it contained 
theſe lines: 


To Miss TrovUcnTtLEss. 


« My dear ſiſter, 


« IT is with an inexpreſſible ſatisfac- 
tion that I find your on inclinations 
« have anticipated the requeſt I was juſt 
about to make you, I do aſſure you, 
* the moment I received your letter, I 


« Was 
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« was going to write, in order to per- 
% ſwade you to do the very thing you 
« ſcem to deſire. Oxford is indeed a 
« yery cenſorious place; I have always 
« obſerved it to be fo, and have fre- 
„ quently told the ladies, between jeſt 
« and earneſt, that I thought ic was a 
« town of the moſt ſcandal, and leaſt fin, 
« of any in the world. I am pretty con- 
«* fident ſome of thoſe who pretend to 
« give themſelves airs concerning you and 
« Miſs Flora, are as perfectly convinced 
c of your innocence as I mylelt am; yet 
« after all that has happened, I would 
* not have you think of ſtaying ; and the 
© ſooner you depart the better: you 
* need te under no apprehenſions on ac- 
* count of my wounds; thoſe I received 
* from the ſword of my antagoniſt are 
« in a manner healed, and that with the 
e piſtol-ſhot in my ſhoulder, is in as fine 
© a way as can be expected in ſo ſhort a 
* time. Thoſe I had the fortune to give 
him, are in a yet better condition; fo 
te that I believe if it was not for the over 
„ caution of our ſurgeon, we might both 
quit our rooms to-morrow. I hear that 
< our grave ſuperiors have had ſome con- 
„ ſultations on our duel, and that there 
« 1s a talk of our being both expelled ; 
« but for my part, I ſhall certainly fave 
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«them the trouble, and quit the univer- 
« ſity of my own accord, as ſoon as my 
recovery is compleated: my genius is 
* by no means adapted to the ſtudy of 
« divinity; I think the care of my own 
c ſoul more than ſufficient for me, with- 
« out taking upon me the charge of a 
« whole pariſh; you may, therefore, ex- 
*« pect to ſee me ſhortly at London, as it 
« 1s nighly neceſſary I ſhould conſult Mr. 
« Goodman concerning my future ſettle- 
« ment in the world, I ſhould be ex- 
« tremely glad of a viſit from you before 
« you leave Oxford, more eſpecially as I 
% have fomething of moment to ſay to 
„you, which 1 do not chooſe to com- 
&« municate by letter; but cannot think 
« jt at all proper, for particular reaſons, 
« that you ſhould come to me, fome or 
& other of the gentlemen being perpe- 
<« tually dropping into my chamber; and 
« it is impoſſible for you to diſguiſe your- 
&« ſelf ſo as not to be diſtinguiſhed by 
tc young fellows, whoſe curioſity would be 
* the more excited by your endeayours 
« to conceal yourſelf. As this might re- 
4. vive the diſcourſe of an affair, which I 
c could wiſh might be buried in an eter- 
4c nal oblivion, muſt deſire you will defer 
tc the ſatisfaction you propoſe to give me, 
still we meet at London, to 2 
ce WI 
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© wiſh you, and your fair companion, a 
« fafe and pleaſant journey. I am, 


© With the greateſt tenderneſs, 
« My dear ſiſter, 
«© Your act ffrionate brother, 


« F. THOUGHTLESS.”?, 


The receipt of this letter gave an in- 
finity of contentment to Miſs Betſy z ſhe 
had made the offer of going to take her 
leave of him, chiefly with the view of 
keeping him from ſuſpecting ſhe wanted 
natural affection, and was no leſs pleaſed 
with his refuſing the requeſt ſhe made 
him on that account, than ſhe was with 
his fo readily agreeing to her returning to 
London. Miſs Flora was equally delight- 
ed; they ſent their footman that. inſtant 
to take places in the ſtage-coach, and early 
the next morning ſet out from a place, 
which, on their entering into it, they did 
not imagine they ſhould quit, either ſa 
ſoon, or with fo little regret, | 


CHAP, 
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Lays a Foundation for many Events to be pro- 
duced by time, and waited for with pa- 
ticnce. 


[SS Betſy and Miſs Flora, on their 

coming home, were in ſome per- 
plexity how to relate the ſtory of their 
Oxtord adventure to Lady Mellaſin and 
Mr. Goodman; and it is very likely they 
would have thought proper to have ke 
it a ſecret, if the unlucky duel between 
Mr.Francis, and the gentleman-commoner, 
which they were ſenſible would be a known 
thing, had not rendered the concealment 
of the whole utterly impracticable. 


As there was no remedy, Miſs Flora 
took upon her to lay open the matter to 
her mamma; which ſhe did with ſo much 
artifice, that if that lady had been as au- 
ſtere, as ſhe was really the reverſe, ſhe 
could not have found much to tondemn, 
either in the conduct of her daughter or 
Miſs Betſy: as to Mr. Goodman, he left 
the whole management of the young ladies, 
in theſe particulars, entirely to his wife, 
ſo ſaid little to them on the ſhare of th: 

adven- 
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adventure; but was extremely concerned 
for the part Mr. Francis had in it, as he 
ſuppoſed it was chiefly owing to that un- 
lucky incident, that he had taken a reſolu- 
tion to leave the college ; and he very well 
knew, that a certain nobleman, who was 
a diſtant relation of his family, and god- 
father to Mr. Francis, had always pro- 
miſed to beſtow a large benefice, in his 
gift, upon him, as ſoon as he ſhould have 
compleated his ſtudies, 


This honeſt guardian thought he ſhould 
be wanting in the duty of the truſt re- 
poſed in him, to ſuffer his charge to throw yr 
away that fine proſpect in his view, if by 
any means he could prevent him from 
taking ſo raſh and inconſiderate a ſtep; 
and as to his being expelled, he doubted 
not, but between him and Sir Ralph, inte- 
reſt might be made to the heads of the 
univerſity, to get the affair of the duel 
— — over, The greateſt difficulty he 

ad to apprehend, in compaſſing this point, 
was from the young gentleman himſelf, 
who he had obſerved was of a temper ſome- 
what obſtinate, and tenacious of his own 
opinion : refolving, however, to try all 
means poſſible, he wrote immediately to 
him, repreſenting to him, in the ſtrongeſt 
and molt pathetic terms he was maſter of, 
the vaſt advantages the clergy enjoy'd, the 
reſpect 
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reſpect they had from all degrees of people, 
and endeavuured to convince him, that 
there was no avocation whatever, by which 
a younger brother might ſo eaſily advance 
his fortune, and do honour to his tamily, 


He allo ſent a letter to Sir Ralph Truſty, 
acquainting him with the whole ſtory, and 
earneſtly requeſting that he would write to 
Mr. Francis, and omit nothing that might 
engage him to deſiſt from doing a thing 
ſo contrary to his intereſt, and the inten- 
tion of his deceaſed father, as what he now 
had thoughts of doing was manifeſtly ſo. 
Theſe efforts, by both the guardians, were 
often repeated; but without the leaſt ſuc- 
ceſs: the young gentleman found argu- 
ments to oppoſe againſt theirs, which nei- 
ther of them could deny to have weight, 
particularly that of his having no call to 
take upon him holy orders. During theſe 
debates, in which Miſs Betſy gave herſelf 
no manner of concern, ſhe received a letter 
from her brother, containing thele lines :, 


To Miss BeTsy T HOUGHTLESS. 


My dear ſiſter, 


< THOUGH I flatter myſelf all 
my letters afford you ſome fort of ſa- 
< tisfaction, yet by what little judgment 
© 1 have been able to form of the temper 


al 
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of your ſex, have reaſon to believe, this 
J now ſend will meet a double portion 
of welcome from you. It brings a con- 
© firmation of your beauty's power; the 
< intelligence of a new conquelt ; the offer 
of a heart, which, if you will truſt a 
« brother's recommendation, is well de- 
« ſerving your acceptance: but, that [ 
may not ſeem to ſpeak in riddles, you 
may remember, that the firſt time 1 had 
© the pleaſure of entertaining you at my 
© rooms, a gentleman called 'Trueworth, 
* was with us, and that the next day, when 
you dined with that perſon, who after- 
© wards treated you with ſuch unbecoming 
© liberties, he made one of the company; 
< ſince then you could not ſee him, as he 
was obliged to go to his ſeat, which is 
about thirty miles off, on an extraordi- 
* nary occaſion, and returned not *till the 
© day after you left this town. He ſeem'd 
* more than ordinarily affected on my 
* telling him what had happened, on your 
account, and after pauſing a little, How 
„ unhappy was I, ſaid he, to be abſent ! 
&« had I been here, there would have been 
no need for the brother of Miſs Betſy 
<< to have expoſed his life to the ſword of 
an injurious antagoniſt, or his character 
to the cenſure of the univerſity. I 
would have taken upon myſelf to have 
* revenged the quarrel of that amiable 

lady, 
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&« lady, and either have ſeverely chaſtiſed 
& the inſolence of the aggreſſor, or loſt 
e the beſt part of my blood in the at- 
« tempt.* I was very much ſurprited 
at theſe words, as well as the emphaſis 
£ with which they were delivered; but re- 
covering myſelf as ſoon as I could, We 
& are extremely obliged to you, fir, ſaid 
« I; but I know not if ſuch a miſtaken 
« generoſity might not have been fatal to 
ec the reputation of us both. What would 
ce the world have ſaid of me to have been 
t tamely paſlive, and ſuffer another to 
&« revenge the affront offered to my 
& ſiſter? What would they have thought 
“ of her, on finding her honour vindi- 
« cated by one who had no concern in 
« jt?” „ No concern! cried he, with 
«© the utmoſt eagerneſs; yes, I have a 
& concern, more deep, more ftrong, than 
ce that of father, brother, or all the ties of 
* blood could give; and that you had be- 
« fore now have been convinced of, had 
« 1 not been ſo ſuddenly and ſo unfortu- 
4 nately called hence.“ 


« Perceiving I looked very much con- 
© founded, as well I might, Ah! Frank, 
« cried he, I love your charming ſiſter : 
« my friends have, for theſe ſix months 
c paſt, been teazing me to think of mar- 
s riage, and ſeveral propoſals have been 

e made 
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« made to me on that ſcore; but never 
« *cill 1 ſaw the amiable Miſs Betſy, did I 
behold the face for whom I would ex- 
« change my liberty: in fine, tis ſhe, and 
% only ſhe, can make me bleſt; and I re- 
« turned to Oxford full of the hopes of an 
e opportunity to lay my heart, my perſon, 
« and my fortune at her feet. | 


A && 


o 


© It would require a volume, inſtead of a 
letter to repeat half the tender and paſ- 
ſionate expreſſions he uttered in your fa- 
« vour, What I have already faid is 
enough to give you a ſpecimen of the 
« reſt, I ſhall only add, that being im- 
« patient to begin the attack he is deter- 
« mined to make upon your heart, he is 
preparing to follow you to London with 
© all poſſible expedition, I once had 
thoughts of accompanying him, but 
* have ſince thought it proper to have Sir 
© Ralph Truſty's advice in ſomething 1 
+ have a mind to do, and for that pur- 
* poſe ſhall take a journey into L——e, 
as ſoon as I receive remittances from Mr. 
Goodman, to pay off ſome trifling debts 
I have contracted here, and defray my 
travelling expences; ſo that, if things 
© happen as I wiſh they may, my friend's 
« paſſion will have made à conſiderabl 
« progreſs before 1 ſee you. 


Vol. I. G «© Ir 
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Indeed, my dear ſiſter, if you have not 
already ſeen a man whoſe perſon you 
like better, you can never have an offer 
that promiſes more felicity : he left the 
college ſoon after I came into it, beloved 
and reſpected by all that knew him, for 
his diſcreet behaviour, humanity, and 
affability: he went afterwards on his 
travels, and brought home with him 
all the accompliſhments of the ſeveral 
countries he, had been in, without being 
the leaft tainted with the vices or fop- 
peries of any of them : he has a much 
larger eſtate than your fortune could ex- 
pect, unincumber'd with debts, mort- 
gages, or. poor relations: his family is 
antient, and, by the mother*s ſide, ho- 
nourable ; but, above all, he has ſenſe, 
honour,and good-nature,—rare qualities 
which, in my opinion, cannot fail of 
making him an excellent huſband, when- 
ever he comes to be ſuch, 


But I ſhall leave him fo plead his own 

cauſe, and you to follow your own in- 

clinations. I am, 

© with the moſt unfeigned good wiſhes, 
My dear ſiſter, 

Four affectionate brother, 

And humble ſervant, 


F. T HOUGHTLESS, 


P. S- 


, 
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P. S. Mr. Trueworth knows nothing of 
my writing to you in his behalf; ſo 
© you are at liberty to receive him as 
you ſhall think proper. 


Miſs Betſy required no leſs a cordial 
than this, to revive her ſpirits, pretty 


much depreſſed ſince her ill uſage at Ox- 
ford. 


She had not time, however, to indulge 
the pleafure of reflefting on this new tri- 
umph, on her firſt receiving the news of 
it, Lady Mellaſin had ſer that evening 
apart to make a grand viſit to a perſon of 
her acquaintance, who was juſt married; 
the young ladies were to accompany her, 
and Mifs Betſy was in the midſt of the 
hurry of dreſſing when the poſt brought the 
letter, ſo ſhe only looked it careleſsly over, 
and locked it in her cabinet *till ſhe ſhould 
have more leiſure for the examination. 
They were all ready; the coach with the 
beſt hammock-cloth and harneſſes was at 
the door, and only waited while Mrs. 
Prinks was drawing on her lady's gloves, 
which happened to be a little too tight. 


In this unlucky inſtant one of the foot- 
men came running into the parlour, and. 
told Lady * that there was a very 

f 3 | M- 
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ill-looking woman at the door, who en- 
quired for her Jadyſhip, and that ſhe muſt 
needs ſpeak with her, and that ſhe had a 
letter to deliver, which ſhe would give into 
nobody's hand but her own. Lady Mel- 
laſin ſeemed a little angry at the inſo- 
lence and folly of the creature, as ſhe 
then termed it; but ordered ſhe ſhould be 
ſhewed into the back parlour : they were 
not above five minutes together, before 
the woman went away, and Lady Mellaſin 
returned to the room where Miſs Betſy and 
Miſs Flora were waiting for her. A con- 
fuſion not to be deſcribed ſat on every fea- 
ture in her face; ſhe Jooked pale, ſhe 
trembled, and having told the young la- 
dies ſomething had happened, which pre- 
vented her going where ſhe intended, flew 
up into her drefling-room, followed by 
Mrs, Prinks, who appeared very much 
alarmed at ſeeing her ladyſhip in this diſ- 
order. 


Miſs Betſy and Miſs Flora were alſo 
ſurpriſed, and doubtleſs had their own 
conjectures upon this ſudden turn. Tis 
not likely, however, that either of them, 
ny Miſs Betſy, could hit upon the 
right: but whatever their thoughts were, 


they communicated them not to each other, 
and ſeemed only intent on conſidering in 
what manner they ſhould diſpoſe of mw | 

elver 
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ſelves that evening, it not being proper 
they ſhould make the viſit above- men- 
tioned without her ladyſhip. As they were 
diſcourſing on this head, Mrs. Prinks came 
down, and having ordered the coach to be 
put up, and ſent a footman to call a hack, 
ran up ſtairs again, in a great hurry, to 


her lady, 


In leſs time than could almoſt be ima- 
gined they both came down: Lady Mel- 
laſin had pulled off her rich apparel, an! 
mobbed herſelf up in a cloak and hood, 
that little of her tace, and nothing of her 
air, could be diſtinguiſhed : the two young 
ladies ſtared, and were confounded at the 
metamorphoſis, Is your ladyſhip going 
« out in that dreſs ?? cried Miſs Flora; 
but Miſs Betſy faid nothing. Aye, 
« child, (reply*d the lady, ſomewhat faul- 
6& tering in her ſpeech) a poor relation, who 
« they ſay is dying, has ſent to beg to ſee 
*« me.” She ſaid no more, the hackney- 
coach was come, her ladyſhip and Mrs. 
Prinks ſtepped haſtily into it; the latter 
in doing ſo, telling the coachman in ſo 
low a voice, as nobody but himſelf could 
hear, to what place he was to drive. 


After they were gone, Miſs Flora pro- 
poſed walking in the park ; but Miſs Betſy 
did not happen to be ia a humour to go 

| either 
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either there or any where elſe, at that 
time, on which the other told her, ſhe 
had got the ſpleen; but, ſaid ſne, I am 
* r<e{olved not to be infected with it, ſo 
*« you muſt not take it ill, if I leave you 
* alone for a few hours; for I ſhould think 
« it a fin againſt common ſenſe, to {it 
„ moping at home without ſhewing my- 
« ſelf to any one ſoul in the world, after 
* having taken all this pains in dreſſing.“ 
Miſs Betſy aflured her, as ſhe might do 
with a great deal of ſincerity, that ſhe 
ſhould not at all be diſpleaſed to be en- 
tircly free from any company whatſoever 
for the whole eveningz and to prove 
the truth of what ſhe ſaid, gave orders 
that inſtant to be denied to whoever ſhould 
come to viſit her. Well (cried Miſs 
%» Flora, laughing) I ſhall give your com- 
tc pliments, however, where I am going,“ 
and then mentioned the names of ſome 
perſons ſhe had juſt then taken into her 
head to viſit, ** As you pleaſe for that,” 
replied Miſs Betty, with the ſame gay 
air; „ but don't tell them it is becaufe 
« | am eaten up with the vapours, that 
« I choote to ſtay at home rather than 
« carry my compliments in perſon; for 
&« jf ever I find out (continued fhe) that 
“ you are ſo miſchievous, I ſhall contrive 
„ ſome way or other to be revenged on 


you.“ 
They 
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They talked to each other in this plea- 
fant manner, 'till a chair Miſs Flora had 
ſent for was brought into the hal!, in 
which ſhe ſeated herſelf for her intended 
ramble, and Miſs Betly went into her 
chamber, where how ſhe was amuled will 
preſently be ſhewn, 


CHAP, XII. 


fs little more than a continuance of the former, 


Me Betſy had no ſooner diſengaged 
herſelf Cram the incumbrance of a 4 
formal dreſs, and put on one more light 
and eaſy, al freſco, as the Spaniards phraſe 
it, than ſhe began to give her brother's 
letter a more ſerious and attentive peruſal, 
than ſhe had the opportunity of doing 


before, 


She was charmed and elated with the 
deſcription Mr. Francis had told her, ſhe 
had in ſpired i the breaſt ef his ir d: 
ſhe called ro her mind the idea f 
perſons who were preſent at the entertain- 
ments he mentioned, and eaſily recollected 
which was moſt likely to be the loven, 

G 4 though - 
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though ſhe remembered not the name : 
ſhe very well now remembered there was 
one that ſeemed both times to regard her 
with glances, which had ſomewhat pecu- 
lar in them, and which then ſhe had in- 
terpreted as the certain indications of feel- 
ing ſomething in his heart of the nature 
her brother had deſcribed ; but not ſeeing 
him afterwards, nor hearing any mention 
made of him, at leaſt that ſhe took no- 


tice of, the imagination went out of her 
head, 


This account of him, however, brought 
to her memory every thing ſhe had Ob- 
ſerved concerning him, and was very well 
convinced ſhe had ſeen nothing, either in 
his perſon or deportment, that was not 
perfectly agreeable; yet notwithſtandin 
all this, and the high encomiums given 0 
him by a brother, who ſhe knew would 
not deceive her, ſhe was a little vexed to 
find herſelf preſſed by one ſo dear, and 
ſo nearly related to her, to think of him 
as a man ſhe ever intended to marry ; 
ſhe thought ſhe could be pleaſed to have 
ſuch a lover, but could not bring herſelf 
to be content that he ever ſhould be a 
huſband. She had too much good fenſe 
not to know it ſuited not with the con- 
dition of a wife to indulge herſelf in the 
gaieties ſhe at preſent did, which though 

ins» 
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innocent, and, as ſhe thought, becoming 
enough in the preſent ſtate ſhe now was, 
might not be altogether pleaſing to one, 
who, if he ſo thought proper, had the 

wer of reſtraining them. In fine, ſhe 
fooked upon a ſerious behaviour as unſuit- 
able to one of her years, and therefore 
reſolved not to enter into a condition, 
which demanded ſome ſhare of it, at leaſt 
for a long time; that is, when ſhe ſhould 
be grown weary. of the admiration, flat- 
teries, and addreſſes of the men, and no 
longer found any pleaſure in ſeeing her- 
ſelf preferied before all the women of her 
acquaintance. | 


Though it is certain that few young, 
handſome ladies are without fome ſhare 
of the vanity here deſcribed, yet it is to be 
hoped, there are not many who are poſ- 
ſefled of it in that immoderate degree 
Miſs Betſy was. It is, however, for the 
fake of thoſe who are ſo, that theſe pages 
are wrote, to the end they may ule their 
utmoſt endeavours to correct that error, 
as they will find it ſo fatal to the happi- 
neſs of one, Who had had ſcarce any other 
blameable propenſity in her whole com- 
poſition. 


This young lady was full of med tat on 
on her new conqueſt, and the manner in 
| G 5 which 
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which ſhe ſhould receive the victim, who 
was ſo ſhortly to proſtrate himſelf at the 
ſhrine of her beauty, when ſhe heard ſome 
body run haſtily up ſtairs, and go into 
Lady Mellaſin's dreffing-room, which 
being, as has been already taken notice of 
on a very remarkable occaſion, ſhe ſtepped 
our of the chamber to ſee who was there, 
and found Mrs. Prinks very buſy at a ca- 
dinet, where her ladyſhip's jewels were al- 
ways kept: So, Mrs. Prinks, (ſaid ſhe) 
« is my lady come home?“ No, Miſs, 
« (replied the other) her ladyſhip is cer- 
« tainly the moſt compaſſionate beſt wo- 
% man in the world: her couſin is very 
« bad indeed, and ſhe has ſent me for a 
4 bottle of reviving drops, which I am 
4 going back to carry.“ With theſe 
words ſhe ſhuMed ſomething into her 
pocket, and having locked the cabinet 
again, went out of the room faying, —- 
« Your ſervant, Miſs Betſy, I cannot ſtay, 
c for life's at ſtake.“ 


This put Miſs Betſy in the greateſt con- 

fternation imaginable : ſhe knew Lady Mel- 
laſin could have no drops in that cabinet, 
unleſs they were contained in a phial of 
no larger circumference than a thimble, 
the drawers of it being very ſhallow, and 
made only to hold rings, croceats, neck- 
laces, and ſuch other flat trinkets: ſhe 
thought 


c 
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thought there was ſomething very odd and 
extraordinary in the whole affair. A 
ſtrange woman coming in ſo abrupt a 
manner, her refuſing to give the letter to 
any one but Lady Mellaſin herſelf, — her 
ladyſhip's confuſion at the receipt of it, — 
her diſguifing herſelf, and going out with 
Prinks in that violent hurry, —the latter 
being ſent home, —her taking ſomething 
out of the caſket, and her going. back 
again; all theſe incidents, I ſay, when put 
together, denoted ſomething of a myſtery 
not eaſily penetrated into. 


Miſs Petſy, however, was not of a diſ- 
poſition to think too much, or too deeply, 
on thofe things which the moſt nearly 


concerned herſelf, much leſs on ſuch as 


related entirely to other people; and Miſs 
Flora coming home ſoon after, and re- 
lating what converfation had paſſed in the 
viſits ſhe had been making, and the dreſſes 
the ſeveral ladies had on, and ſuch other 
trifling matters, diverted the other from 
thoſe ſerious reflections, which might 
otherwiſe, perhaps, have laſted ſomewhat 
longer. 


When Miſs Flora was undreſs'd, they 
went down together into the parlour, 
where they found Mr.Goodman extremely 


une aſy, that Lady Mellaſin was not come 
| G 6 home 
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home. He had been told in what manner 
ſhe went out, and it now being grown 
dark, he was frighted leaſt any ill accident 
ſhould befal her, as ſhe had no man-ſer- 
vant, nor any one with her but her woman, 
whom, he ſaid, he could not look. on as a 
ſufficient guard for a lady of quality,againſt 
thoſe inſults, which night, and the liberti- 
niſm of the age, frequently produced. 


This tender huſband aſked the young 
ladies a thouſand queſtions, concerning the 
poſſibility of gueſſing to whom, and to 
what part of the town ſhe was gone, in 
order that he might go himſelf, or ſend a 
{ſervant to conduct her ſafely home; but 
neither of them were able to inform him 
any thing farther than what has been al- 
ready related ; that ſhe had been ſent for 
to a ſick relation, who, as it appear'd to 
them, had been very preſſing to engage 
her ladyſhip to that charitable office. 


Mr. Goodman then began to endeavour 
to recollect the names and places of abode, 
of all thoſe he had ever heard her ſay were 
of her kindred, for ſhe had never ſuffer'd 
any of them to come to the houſe, under 
pretence that ſome of them had not be- 
taved well, and that others being fallen 
to decay, and poor, might expect favours 
from her, and that ſhe would fuffer no- 

body 
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to him. 


He was, notwithſtanding, about to ſend 
his men in ſearch of his beloved lady, 
though he knew not where to direct them 
to go, when ſhe and Mrs. Prinks came 
home: he received her with all the tranſ- 
ports a man of his years could be capable 
of, but gently chid her for the little care 
ſhe had taken of herſelf, and looking on 
her, as Mrs. Prinks was pulling off her 
hood, Bleſs me, my dear, ſaid he, what 
& was your fancy for going out in ſuch a 
& dreſs ?”” „My couſin, replied ſhe, is 
« in very wretched circumſtances, lives 
& in a little mean lodging, and, beſides, 
& owes money; if J had gone any thing, 
*« like myſelf, the people of the houſe 
% might have expected great things from 
% me, I am very compaſſionate, indeed, 
© to every one under misfortunes, but 
«© will never ſquander Mr. Goodman's 
* money for their relief.“ 


& know thou art all goodneſs, (ſaid 
the old gentleman, kiſſing her with the ut- 
moſt tenderneſs ;z) but ſomething, con- 
* tinued he, methinks, might be ſpared.“ 
« Leaveit to me, Mr. Goodman, anſwer'd 
„ ſhe, I know beſt, — they have not de- 
« ſerved it from me.“ She then told a 

long 
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long ſtory, how kind ſhe had been to this 


couſin, and ſome others of her kindred, in 
her firſt huſband's time, and gave ſome 
inſtances of the ill uſe they had made of 
her bounties. All ſhe ſaid had ſo much the 
appearance of ruth, that even Miſs Betſy, 
who was far from having an high opinion 
of her ſincerity, believed it, and thought 
no farther of what had paſſed; ſhe had, 
indeed, in a fhort time, ſufficient buſineſs 
of her own to take up all her mind. 


Mr. Gogdman, the very next day, 
brought home a very agreeable young 
gentleman to dine with him, who, though 
he paid an extraordinary reſpect to lad 
Mellaſin, and treated her daughter with 
the utmoſt complaiſance, yet in the compli- 
ments he paid to Miſs Betſy, there was 
ſomething which ſeemed to tell her ſhe 
had inſpired him with a paſſion more ten- 
der than bare reſpect, and more fincere 
than common complaiſance. 


* had very penetrating eyes this way, 
and never made a conqueſt without know- 
ing ſhe did fo; ſhe was not, therefore, 
Wanting in all thoſe little artifices ſhe had 


but too much made her ftudy, in order 


ro fix the impreſſion ſhe had given this 
ſtranger as indelible. as poſſible : this ſhe 
bad a very good opportunity for doi g; 

he 
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he ſtaid the whole afternoon, drank tea 
with the ladies, and left them not, till a 
crowd of company coming in, he thought 
good-manners obliged him to retire, 


Miſs Betſy was filled with the moſt im- 
patient curioſity to know the name and 
character of this perſon, whom ſhe had al- 
ready ſet down in her mind as a new ado- 
rer: ſhe aſked Mifs Flora, when they were 
going to bed, as if it were a matter of in- 
difference to her, and merely for the ſake 
of chat, who that gentieman was who had 
dined with them, and made ſo long a 
viſit; but that young lady had never ſeen 
him before, and was as ignorant of every 
thing concerning him as herlelf, 


Mifs Betſy, however, loſt no part of her 
repoſe that night, on this account, as ſhe 
doubted not but ſhe ſhould very ſoon be 
informed by himſelf of all ſhe wiſhed to 
know: ſhe was but juſt out of bed the next 
morning, when a maid-fervant came into 
the chamber and delivered a letter to her, 
which ſhe told her was brought by a por- 
ter, who waited for an anſwer. 


Miſs Betſy's heart fluttered at the men- 
tion of a letter, flattering herſelf it came 
from the perſon who ar preſent engroſs'd 
her thoughts; but on taking i: from the 
maid, 


— — 
r= 
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maid found a woman's hand on the ſuper- 
ſcription, and one perfectly known to her, 


tho at that inſtant ſhe could not, recollect 


to whom it belonged : ſhe was a good deal 
ſurpriſed, when, on breaking the ſeal, ſhe 
found it came from Mifs Forward, with 
whom, as well as the beſt of the boarding- 
ſchool ladies, ſhe had ceaſed all correſpon- 
dents for many months, The contents 
were theſe ; 


To Miss BzTsy ThovcnTtLEss. 


cc Dear Miſs Betſy, 


«© THOUGH ſince I had the pleaſure 

* of ſeeing or hearing from you, ſo many 
« accidents, and odd turns of fortune, 
* have happened to me, as might very 
« well engroſs my whole attention; yet 
« cannot be ſo far forgetful of our 
« former friendſhip, as to be in the ſame 
« town with you, withuut letting you 
% know, and deſiring to ſee you. Were 
<« there a poſſibility ot my waiting on you, 
« certainly ſhould have made you the 
© fir{t viſit ; but alas! at preſent there is 
% not, — Oh! Miſs Betſy, I have ſtrange 
things to tel] you; — things fit only to 
« be truſted to a perſon whole generoſity 
e and good-nature I have experienced, If 
« therefore you are ſo good to come, I 
* mull intrcat you will bring no compa- 
„ nion 


2 
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e nion with you, and alſo that you will 
« allow me that favour the firſt leiſure 
« hour; becauſe I am in fome hopes of 
& returning to L——=—e in a ſhort time. 
« Pleaſe to enquire for the houſe of one 
« Mrs. Nightſhade, in Chick-lane, near 
“ Smithfield, where you will find her, 
ho, in ſpite of time, abſence, and a 
© thouſand perplexing circumſtances, is, 


« With the moſt tender regard, 
« My dear Miſs Betſy, 
tt Your very ſincere, 
6 Though unfortunate friend, 
A. FoRwaRD, 


P. S. Be ſo good to let me know, by a 
« line, whether I may flatter myſelf 
* with the hopes of ſeeing you, and at 
* what time.“ 


Though Miſs Betſy, through the hurry 
of her own affairs, had neglected writing 
to this young lady for a conſiderable time, 
yet ſhe was extremely pleaſed at hearing 
from her: ſhe could not imagine how- 
ever, what ſtrange turns of fortune they 
were ſhe mentioned in her letter, and 
which ſhe ſuppoſed had brought her to 

London, 
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London, Equally impatient to ſatisfy her 
curioſity in this point, as to ſee a perſon 
with whom ſhe had contracted her firſt 
friendſhip, ſhe took pen and paper, and 


Immediately wrote this anſwer : 


To Miss FokwaRD. 
« Dear Vils Forward, 


« THE ſatisfaction of hearing you 
* were fo near me would be compleat, 
« were it not allayed by the hints you 
«« give, that ſome accidents, not altoge- 
* ther picaſing, had occaſioned it, I long 
* to hear what has happened to you, 
« ſince laſt we ſaw each other, and will 
* not fail to wait on you this afternoon, 
* I know nothing of the part of the town 


you are in, but ſuppoſe a hackney- 


« coach will be able to find its way. 1 
& will detain your meſſenger no longer, 
& than to tell you that I am, 


With the moſt perfect amity, 
« Dear Miſs Forward, 
Four very affectionate friend, 
„And humble ſervant, 


« E. THOUCHTLESS. 


Mile 
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Miſs Flora had not been preſent when 
the maid delivered the letter to Miſs Betſy ; 
but coming into the chamber juſt as ſhe 
had finiſhed, and was ſealing up the anſwer ' 
to it: „So, ſaid ſhe; have I catched 
«you? Pray what new lover have 
you bcen writing to this morning?“ 
It was in vain that Miſs Betſy told her, 
the never had yet ſeen the man ſhe 
thought worthy of a letter from her, on 
the ſcore of love: the other perſiſted in 
her aſſeverations; and Miſs Betly, to ſilence 
her raillery, was oblig:d to ſhew her ſome 
part of the letter ſhe had received from 
Miſs Forward, 


It being near breakfaſt-time they went 
down together into the parlour, and as 
they were drinking their coffee, „Well, 
„pretty lady, ſaid Mr. Goodman to Miſs 
«+ Betſy with a ſmile, how did you like 
e the gentleman that dined here yeſter- 
% day.” This queſtion ſo much ſurpriſed 
her, that ſhe could not help bluſhing, 
Like him, fir, replied the, I did not 
take any notice of him. — I remember 
* a ſtranger was here, and ſtaid a good 
** while, and that is all; for I neither. 
© obſerved any thing he ſaid or did, or 
thought on him ſince.” © The agree- 
«© able confuſion, cried Mr. Goodman, 


a « gaily 
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« gaily, you are in at my mentioning 
& him, makes me believe you remarked 
* him more than you are willing to ac- 
„ knowledge, and I am very glad of it :— 


you do him but juſtice, | affure you, 


for he is very much in love with you.” 


« Lord, fir, (ſaid Miſs Betſy, bluſhing 
s ſtill more) I cannot imagine what makes 
« you talk ſoz; 1 don't ſuppoſe the man 
„ thinks of me any more than I do of 
4% him.” „That may be,” rejoined he, 
laughing outright. Lady Mellaſin then 
took up the word, and told her huſband, 
he was very merry that morning. Aye, 
« ſaid he, the hurry of ſpirits F have put 
6« _ Miſs Betſy in has made me fo; 
« for I can aſſure you the thing is very 
« ſerious z3 but, continued he, you ſhall 
know the whole of it.“ 


He then proceeded to inform them, 
that the perſon he had been ſpeaking of 
was the fon of one who had formerly been 
a merchant ; but who having acquired a 
large fortune by his induſtry, had for ſe- 
veral years paſt left off buſineſs, and lived 
moſtly in the country; that the young 
gentleman had ſeen Miſs Betſy at St. Paul's 
rehearſal, when they were all there to hear 
the muſic ; that the next day after, he 
had come to him at a coffce-houſe, which 
| * 
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it was known he frequented, and after 
aſking many queſtions concerning Miſs 
Betſy, and hearing ſhe was not engaged, 
declared he was very much charm'd with 
her, and entreated his permiſſion, as bein 
her guardian, to make his addreſſes to 
her. Mr. Goodman remembered the af- 
front he had received from Alderman 
Saving on a like occaſion, and was deter- 
mined not to lay himſelf open to the ſame 
from Mr. Staple (for ſo he was called) 
and plainly told the young lover that he 
would encourage nothing of that ſort, 
without the approbation ot his father; that 
after this he had a meeting with the old 
gentleman, who being fully ſatisfied by 
him of Miſs Betſy's family, fortune, and 
character, had no objections to make 
againſt his ſon's inclination, ** Havin 
« this ſanction, continued Mr. Goodman, 
« and believing it may be a very proper 
© match for both of you, I brought him 
« home with me to dinner - yeſterday, 
« and ſhould be glad to know how far 
« you think you can approve of the 


* offer, before I give him my conſent to 
6 make it.“ | 


4 have already told you, fir, replied 
« Miſs Betſy, that I took but little notice 
« of the gentleman z — ar if I bad, ſhould 
never have afk'd myſelf the queſtion, 
« whether 
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„whether I gowd like him or not; for 


as to marriage, I do aſſure you, fir, it 
is a thing that has never yet entered 
« into my head.” © Nay, as to that, re- 
« turned he, it is time enough indeed, — 
« A good huſband, however, can never 
«© come unſeafonably. — I ſhall tell him 
« he may viſit you, and leave you to an- 
e ſwer the addrefſ-s according to the dic- 
« tates of your heart.” 


Miſs Betſy neither oppoſed, nor gave 
conſent to what her guardian ſaid on this 
ſcore ; but her not refuſing ſeemed to him 
a ſufficient grant: ſo there paſſed nothin 


more except ſome little pleaſantries uſu 
on ſuch ſubjects. 


TILED me HN 


C H A F. XIII. 
Contains ſame part of the hiſtory of Miſs Fer- 


ward's adventures, from the time of her leaving 


the Boarding-ſch:al, as related by herſelf to 


85 Betſy had now her head, though 

not her heart, full of the two new 
conqueſts ſhe had made: Mr, Trueworth 
was ſtrongly recommended by her — 
— HNr. 
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Mr. Staple by her guardian; yet all the 
ideas ſhe had of either of them, ſerved only 
to excite in her the pleaſing imagination, 
how, when they both came to addreſs her, 
ſhe ſhould play the one againſt the other, 
and give herſelf a conſtant round of diver- 
ſion, by their alternate contentment or diſ- 
quiet. As the barometer, ſaid ſhe to her- 
ſelf, is governed by the weather, ſo is the 
man in love governed by the woman he 
admires: he is a meer machine, — acts 
nothing of himſelf, —has no will or power 
of his own, but is lifted up or depreſs'd, 
Juſt as the charmer of his heart is in the 
humour. I wiſh, continued ſhe, I knew 
what day theſe poor creatures would come, 
— though *tis no matter, — ] have got, it 
ſeems, poſſeſſion of their hearts, and their 
eyes will find graces in me, let me appear 
in what ſhape ſoever. 


Theſe contemplations, however enchant- 
ing as thcy were to her vanity, did not ren- 
der her forgetful of the promiſe ſhe had 
made Miſs Forward, and as ſcon as dinner 
was over, ordered a hackney coach to be 
called, and went to the place Miſs For- 
ward's letter had directed. 


It is ſcarce poſſible for any one to be 
more ſurpriſed than ſhe was, on entering 
the houſe of Mrs. Nightſhade, The * 

0 
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of Miſs Forward was a gentleman of a 
large eſtate, and of great conſideration in 
the county where he lived, and ſhe ex- 

cted to have ſeen his daughter in lodg- 
ings ſuitable to her birth and forcune : in- 
ſtead of which, ſhe found herſelf conduct. 
ed by an old ill-looked mean woman, who 
gave her to underſtand ſhe was the miſtreſs 
of the houſe, up two-pair-of-ſtairs, ſo nar- 
row that ſhe was obliged to hold her hoop 
= under her arm, in order to gain the 

eep and almoſt perpendicular aſcent : — 
ſhe was then ſhewed into a little dirty 
chamber, where, on a wretched bed, Mis 
Forward lay, in a moſt melancholy and de- 
jected potture, « Here is a lady wants 
„you, ſaid the hag, who uſhered in M iſs 
Betſy, Theſe words, and the opening the 
door, made Miſs Forward ſtart from the 
bed, to receive her viſitor in the beſt man- 
ner ſhe could: ſhe ſaluted, ſhe embraced 
her wich all the demonſtrations of joy and 
affeftion; but Miſs Betſy was ſo confounded 
at the appearance of every thing about her, 
that ſhe was almoſt incapable of returning 
her careſſes, 


Miſs Forward eaſily perceived the con- 
fuſion her friend was in, and having led 
her to a chair, and ſeated herſelf near her, 
„% My dear Miſs Betſy, ſaid ſhe, I do 
„not wonder you are alarmed at _ 
«Ng 
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1 jng me in a condition ſo different from 
«© what you might have expected: my let- 
tet indeed gave you a hint ot ſome mis- 
4 fortunes that had befallen me; but I 
© forbore letting you know of what na- 
ture they were, becauſe the facts, with- 
et out the circumſtances, which would have 
« been too long to communicate by writ- 
„ing, might have made me appear more 
« criminal, than I flatter myſelt you will 
« think I really am, when you ſhall be 
« told the whole of my unhappy ſtory.” 


Miſs Betſy then aſſured her, ſhe ſhould 
take a friendly part in every thing that had 
happened to her, and that nothing could 
oblige her more than the confidence ſhe 
mentioned : on which the other taking her 
by the hand, and letting fall ſome tears, 
ſaid, O Miſs Betſy,) Miſs Betſy !—1 have 
« ſuffered much, and if you find a great 
deal to blame me for, you will find yer 
* much more to pity.”* Then after having 
pauſed a little, as if to recollect the paſ- 


lages ſhe was about to relate, began in this 
manner : 


* You muſt remember, ſaid ſhe, that 
« when you left us to go for London, I 
was ſtrictly watched and confined, on 
* account of my innocent correſpondenee 
with Mr. Sparkiſn; but that young gen- 
Vol. I. H * tleman 
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tleman being ſent to the univerſity ſoon 
after, I had the ſame liberty as ever, and 
as much as any young lady in the ſchool, 

1 he tutoreſs, who was with us in your 
time, being in an ill ſtate of health, 

went away, and one Mademoiſelle Gre- 
nouille, a French woman, was put in her 
place: the governeſs had a high opinion 
of her, not only on the ſcore of the cha- 
racter the had of her, but-alſo for the 
, gravity of her behaviour. But as de- 
mure, however, as ſhe affected to be 
before her, ſhe could be as merry and 
facetious as ourſelves, when out of her 
« ſight, as you will ſoon perceive by what 
I have to tell you, 


%%%ͤ⁵Ü¹ m ̃ > Þ — ] 7 


Whenever any of us took an evening's 
© walk, this was the perſon to whoſe care 
ve were entruſted, the governels growing 
* every day more infirm, and indeed un- 
cable to attend us. 


© It was towards the cloſe of a very hot 
© day, that myſelf, and two more, went 
- £ with Mademoiſelle Grenouille to take a 
© litle air in the lane, at the backſide of 
© the great road, that leads up to Lord 
« ***#**. fine ſeat. We were about the 
middle of the lane when we heard the 
* ſound of French horns, double curtalls, 
and other inſtruments of wind muſic : 
Ma- 
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< Mademoiſelle at this could not reſtrain 
the natural alertneſs of her country, but 
went dancing on, till we came very near 
« thoſe that played, 


© You muſt know, my dear Miſs Betſy, 
(continued ſhe) that my Lord“ park 
© wall reaches to the bottom of this lane, 
* and has a little gate into it : having, it 
© ſeems, ſome company with him, he had 
© ordered two tents to be erected in that 
part of the park; the one for himſelf 
and friends, the other for the muſic, 
© who ſounded the inſtruments to the 
« healths were toaſted; but this we being 
ignorant of, and delighted with the har 
© mony, wander'd on 'till we came cluſe 
© to the little gate I mentioned, and there 
« ſtood ſtill liſtening to it. Some one or 
other of the gentlemen ſaw us, and ſaid 
to the others, — We have eve's-drop- 
pers; on which they quitted their ſeats, 
© and ran to the gate. Un ſeeing. them all 
« approach, we would have drawn back, 
but they were too quick for us; the gate 
* was inſtantly thrown open, and {x or 
* ſeven gentlemen, of whom my Lord him- 
© felf was one, ruſhed out upon us. Per- 
* ceiving we endeavoured to eſcape them, 
they catched hold of us,—* Nay, ladies, 
« faid one of LAT a muſt not think 
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% to avoid paying the piper, after having 
« heard his muſic.” | 

* Mademoiſelle on this addreſs'd her- 
© ſelf to my Lord ****, with as much for- 
* mality as ſhe could aſſume, and told him 
we were young ladies of diſtinction, 
* who were placed at a boarding-ſchool 
« juſt by, and at preſent were under her 
* care, io begged no rudeneſs might be 
* offered. His Lordſhip proteſted on his 
s honour none ſhould ; but inſiſted on our 
* coming into the park, and drinking one 
* olaſs of whatever wine we pleaſed; upon 
« which, — “ What ſay you, ladies? cried 
«© Mademoiſclle, I believe we may depend 
«on his Lordſhip's protection.“ None 
of us oppoſed the motion, as being as 
glad to accept it as herſelf. In a word, 
« we went in, and were conducted to the 
« tent, in the midſt of which were placed 
bottles, glaſſes, jellies, ſweet-meats, 


.* pickles, and I know not what other 


things to regale and quicxen the ap- 
petite. Servants, who attended, cooled 
* the glaſſes out of a ſilver fountain, on 
* a little pedeſtal, at one end of the tent, 
and filled every one a glaſs with what 
* each of us choſe, One of the com- 


_ © pany perceiving our conductreſs was a 


French woman, talked to her in her 
* own language, and led her a minuetre 
round 


h 
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© round the table; and, in the mean time, 
the others took the « pp / rtunity of enter- 
« taining us: he that had hold of me, fo 
« plied me with kiſſes and embraces, thac 
I ſcarce knew where I was. — Oh! the 
difference between his careſſes and the 
« boyiſh inſipid ſalutes of Maſter Sparkiſh! 
* The others, I ſuppoſe, were ferved witli 
the ſame agreeab. e robuſtneſs | was ; but 
] had not the power of obſerving them, 
© any more than, as I afterwards found, 


* they had of me, 


© In ſhort, never were poor innocent girls 


. © fo preſſed, — ſo kiſſed . — every thing 


© but the dernier undoing deed, and that 
there was no opportunity of completing, 
© every one of us, our tutoreſs not ex- 
s cepted, I am certain experienced. 

Heavens! (cry'd Miſs Betſy, inter- 
„ rupting her) how I envied your happi- 
c nels a moment ſince, and how I tremble 
for you now!“ 


O Miſs Betſy, replied Miſs Forward, 
every thing would have been done in 
that forgetful hour; but as I have al- 
ready ſaid, there was not an opportunity. 
* My lover notwithſtanding, for ſo I muit 
« call him, would not let me get out of 
his arms, till I had told him my name, 


TT -4 and 
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* and by what means he ſhould convey a 
letter to me. I affected to make a 
ſcruple of granting this requeſt, though 
Heaven knows I was but too well pleaſed 
dat his graſping me ſtill faſter, in order to 
* compel me to it. I then gave him my 
name, and told him, that if he would 
* needs write, I knew no other way by 
which he might be ſure of my receiving 
his letter, but by flipping it into my 
* hand as I was coming out of church, 
* which he might eaſily do, there bt ing 
always a great concourſe of people about 
the door: on this he gave me a ſalute, 
* the warmth of which I never ſhall forget, 
and then ſuff. red me to depart with my 
* companions, who, if they were not quite 
* ſo much engaged as myſelf, had yet 
enough to make them remember this 
* night's ramble. 


© The tutoreſs knew well enough how to 
* excuſe our ſtaying out ſo much Jonger 
than uſual, and neither the governeſs, 
© nor any one in the family, except our- 
* ſelves, knew any thing of what had 
« paſſed, I cannot ſay but my head ran 


extremely on this adventure. I heartily 


* wiſhed my pretty fellow might keep his 
word in writing to me, and was form- 
ing a thouſand projects how to keep up 
© a correſpondence with him, I don't tell 

| © you. 


* 
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you I was what they call in love; but 
certainly I was very near it, and longed 
much more for Sunday than ever I had 
done for a new gown, At laſt the wiſh'd. 
* for day arrived, — my gentleman - was 
* punctual, —he came cloſe to me in the 
church porch, — | held my hand in a 
* careleſs manner, with my handkerchief 
© in it behind me, and preſently found 
* ſomething put into it, which I haſtily 
* conveyed into my pocket, and on c::ming 
home, found a little three-corner'd billet, 
containing theſe lines: a 


To the charming Miſs Fox wAR p. 


% Moſt lovely of your ſex, 


«© I HAVE not ſlept ſince I ſaw you, 

0 — ſo deep an impreſſion has your 
* beauty made on my heart, that I find I 
cannot live without you; nor even die 
« in peace, if you vouchſafe not my laſt 
de breath to iſſue at your feet, In pity 
e then to the fufferings you occaſion, 
* grant me a ſecond interview, though it 
& be only to kill me with your frowns. 
I am too much a ſtranger in theſe parts 
eto contrive the means; be, therefore, 
* ſo divinely good to do it for me, elſe 
«© expect to ſee me carried by your door 
a bleeding deathleſs corps, — the vic- 
H 4 tim 
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tim of your cruelty, inſtead of your 
compaſſion, to 


« Your moſt grateful adorer, 
And everlaſting ſlave, 


« R. WiLDLY.” 


In a poſtſcript to this (purſued Miſs 
Forward) he told me, that he would be 
* in the church porch in the afternoon, 
© hoping to receive my anſwer by the {ame 
means I had directed him to-convey to 
me the dictates of his heart. 


I read this letter over and over, as you 
* may eaſily gueſs, by my remembering 
© the contents of it ſo perfectly; but it is 
impoſſible for me to expreſs the per- 
« plexity I was in how to reply to it. I 
do not mean how to excuſe myſelf from 
© granting the interview he ſo paſſionately 
* requeſted; for that, perhaps, I wiſhed 
for with as much impatience as he could 
do, but I was diſtracted at not being 
* able to contrive any practicable method 
for our meeting. 


O Miſs Betſy, how did-I long for you, 
or ſuch a friend as you, to aſſiſt me in 
this dilemma! but there was no one 
« perſon in the whole houſe I dared 2 

Wit 
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« with ſuch a ſecret: — I could not eat a 
bit of dinner, nor ſcarce ſpeak a word to 
* any body; ſo much were my thoughts 
taken up with what I ſhould do. I was 
© reſolved to ſee him, and hear what he 
© had to ſay, whatever ſhould be the con- 
« ſequence ; at laſt I hit upon a way, dan- 
* gerous indeed in every reſpect, and 
* ſhameful in a girl of my condition; yet 

aas there were no other, the frenzy I was 
© poſleſs'd of, compelled me to have re- 
courſe to it. 


Fou muſt remember, my dear Mifs 
« Betſy, continued ſhe, with a deep ſigh, 
the little door at the farther end of the 
« oarden, where by your kind contrivance 
« young Sparkiſh was introduced: it was 
at this door I determined to meet Mr, 
Wildly. This you may be ſure could 
not be done by day, without a diſco- 
very, ſome one or other being conti- 
* nually running into the garden. I there- 
* fore fixed the rendezvous at night, at 
* an hour when I was poſitive all the fa- 
* mily would be in bec, and order'd it in 
* this manner : 


* Chance aided my ill genius in my 

* undoing, 1 lay at that time alone; — 
* Miſs Bab, wha uſed to be my bediellow, 
was gone home for a fortnight, on ac- 
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count of a great wedding in their family, 
and I thought I could eaſily flip down 
« ſtairs when every body was aſleep, and 
« go through the kitchen, from which you 
* know there 1s a paſſage into the garden, 


I took no care for any thing, but to pre- 


vent the diſappointment of my deſign; 
for I apprehended nothing of ill from a 
* a man who ador'd me, and of whoſe will 
and actions I fooliſhly imagined I had 
the ſole command. | 


Ihe ſettling this matter in my mind 
engroſs'd all my thoughts till the bell 
© began to ring for divine ſervice, and I 
* had only time to write theſe lines in an- 
« {wer to his billet : 


To Mr. WitpLy. 


«K SIR, 


„I HAVE been always told it was 
* highly criminal in a young maid, 
« like me, to liſten to the addreſſes of 
« any man without receiving the per- 
« miſſion of her parents for ſo doing ; 


« yet I hope I ſhall ſtand excuſed both to 


« them and you, if I confeſs I am willing 


4 to be the firſt to hear what ſo nearly 


concerns myſelf. I have but one way 
_ 4+ of- ſpeaking to you, and if your love 
« be as ſincere and fervent as you pre- 


tend, 
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© tend, you will not think it too much 
© to wait between the hours of eleven 
and twelve this night, at a green door, 
© in the wall which encompaſſes our gar- 
« den, at the further end of the lane, 
leading to that part of Lord“ s park, 
* where we firſt ſaw each other; you 
© will find me, if no croſs accident inter- 
* venes, at the time and place I men- 
tion; but impute this condefcenſion to 
© no other motive than that compaſſion 
« you implore. I flatter myſelf your in- 
© tentions are honourable, and in that be- 
lief am, 


_ 8 I R 7 
Bs Your humble ſervant; 


«A, Forward.” 


Miſs Betſy during the repetition: of this 


letter, and ſome time before, ſhook. her 


head, and ſhewed great tokens of ſurprize 
and diſapprobation, but offering no inter- 


ruption, the other went on in her diſcourſe 
in this manner: 


© I proteſt to you, my dear Miſs Betſy, 

« ſaid ſhe, that I had nothing in view by 
© this letter, than to ſecure him to me as a 
lover. I never had reaſon to repent of: 
© the private correſpondeuce I carried on 
| H 6 © with 
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« with Mr. Sparkiſh, nor knew it was in 
the nature of man to take advantage of 
* a maid's ſimplicity; but I will not pro- 
tract the narrative I promiſed by any 
* needleſs particulars. Every thing hap- 
« pcned but too fortunately, alas! accord- 
ing to my wiſh: I found Mr. Wildly 
* in the church-porch, gave him the fatal 
« billet, unperceived by any one: night 
came on, — all the family were gone to 
« their repoſe, — and I unſeen, unheard, 
and uniuſpected, quitted my chamber, 
and taking the route I told you ot, 
* open'd the garden door, where it ſeems 


the perſon 1 expected had waited above 
half an hour. 


His firſt falutations were the moſt 


+ humble, and withal the moſt endearing, 


that could be. — «+ My angel, ſaid he, 
how heavenly good you are! permit me 
« thus to thank you.” With theſe 
* words he threw himſclf on his knees, 
and taking one of my hands, k iſs'd it 
* with the extremeſt tenderneſs. But, oh 
* let no young woman depend on the firſt 
« profeſſions of her lover; nor in her 
* own power of keeping h.m at a proper 
© diſtance.” 


Here a ſudden guſh of tears prevented 
her, tor ſome minutes, from proſecuting 


her 
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her diſcourſe, and Miſs Betſy found her- 
ſelf obliged to treat her with more tender- 
neſs, than in her own mind ſhe thought 
the nature of her caſe deſerved. 


ech Aceh Sk LJSSGLSA AY 
C HAP. XIV. 


Concludes Miſs Forward's narrative, and re- 


lates ſome further particulars of Miſs Beiſy 1 
behaviour, on hearing a detail ſhe ſo litil, 
expected. 


OW ſweet are the conſolations of a 

ſincere friend ! — how greatly do 
they alleviate the ſevereſt of misfortunes! 
— Miſs Forward ſoon dried up her. tears, 
on a ſoft commilſeration ſhe ſaw they ex- 
cited in Miſs Betſy; and ſtifling, as well 
as ſhe could the riſing ſighs with which 
her boſom heaved at the remembrance of 
what ſhe was going to relate, reſumed her 
mournful ſtory in theſe terms : 


* You may very well ſuppoſe, ſaid ſhe, 
that the garden-door was not a proper 
* place to entertain my lover in: — good- 
manners forbad me to uſe him in fo 
© coarle a manner : — beſides, late as it 
was, ſome paſſenger might happen to 
come that way; | therefore led him into 

the 
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© the arbour, at the end of the terraſs, 
© where we ſat down together on that 
„broad bench under the arch, where you 
p ſo often uſed to loll, and call it your 
« throne of ſtate. Never was there a finer 
night; — the moon and her attendant 
© ſtars, ſhone with uncommon. brightneſs ;. 
© the air was all ſerene, the boiſterous winds 
were all lock'd in their caverns, and only 
gentle zephirs with their fanning wings, 
* wafted a thouſand odours from the neigh- 
bouring plants, perfuming all around, — 
© *Twas an enchanting ſcene ;. nature her- 
© felt ſeemed to conſpire my ruin, and 
© contributed all in her power to lull my 
mind into a ſoft forgetfulneſs of what I 
* owed myſelf, —my fame, my fortune. 
and my family. 


© I was beginning to tell him, how ſen- 
© ſible I was, that to admit him; in this 
© manner was againſt all the rules of de- 
* cency and decorum, and that I hoped: 
© he would not abuſe the good opinion I 
© had of him, nor entertain the worle of 
© me for my ſo readily complying with 
© his requeſt, and ſuch like ſtuff: to which- 
he gave little ear, and only anſwered 
me with proteſtations of the moſt violent 
paſſion that ever was; — ſwore that I 
had more charms than my whole ſex be- 
* ſides cou'd boalt of; — that I was 2 

* angel! 
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© angel! — a goddeſs! — that I was na- 
© ture's whole perfection in one piece: 
© then looking on me with the moſt ten- 
der languiſhments, he repeated theſe 
© lines in a kind of extaſy. | 


© In forming thee, heav'n took unuſual care 
Like its own beauty it deſign'd thee fair, 
And copied from the beſt-lov'd angel there. 


© The anſwers I made to theſe romantic 
* encomiums, were filly enough I believe, 
and ſuch as encouraged him to think I 
* was too well pleaſed to be much offend. 
ed at any thing he did. He kiſg'd, — 
he claſped me to his boſom, ſtill ſilencing 
© my rebukes, by telling me how hand- 
© ſome I was, and how much he lov'd me; 
© and that as opportunities of ſpeaking to 
© me were ſo difficult to be obtained, I 
* muſt not think him too preſuming if he 
* made the moſt of this. 


What could I do? — how reſiſt his 
preſſures? The maid having put me to 
© bed that night as uſual, I had no time 
to dreſs myſelf again after I got up, fo 
«* was in the molt looſe diſhabille that can 
* be imagin'd, His ſtrength was far ſu- 

perior 
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« perior to mine; — there was no creature 
© to come to my afliſtance: — the time, 
© the place — all joined to aid his 
* wiſhes ; — and with the bittereſt regret 
© and ſhame I now confeſs it, my own 
fond heart too much conſented, 


In a word, my dear Miſs Betſy, from 
© one liberty he proceeded to another, *till 
at laſt there was nothing left for him to 
ask, or me to grant.” 


Theſe laſt words were accompanied with 
a ſecond flood of tears, which ftreamed in 
* ſuch abundance down her cheeks, that 
* Miſs Betſy was extremely moved: her 
« good-nature made her pity the diſtreſs, 
* tho' her virtue and underſtanding taught 
her to deteſt and deſpiſe the ill conduct 
* which occaſioned it : ſhe wept and figh'd 
in concert with her afflicted friend, and 
omitted nothing that ſhe thought might 
contribute to aſſwage her ſorrows. 


Miſs Forward was charmed with the 
generoſity in Miſs Betſy, and compoſed 
herſelf as much as poſſible, to make thoſe 
acknowledgments it merited from her; 
and then proceeded to gratify her curiofity 


with that part of her adventures which yet 
remai:''d untold, 


When 
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Whenever I recolle&, reſumed ſhe, 
« how ſtrangely, — how ſuddenly, — how 
© almoſt unſolicited, I yielded up my ho- 
* nour, ſome lines which J remember to 
have read ſomewhere, come into my 
mind, and ſeem, methinks, perfectly 
adapted to my oircumftances. — They 
axe tacſe : 


© Pleas'd with deſtruction, proud to be undone, 
With open arms 1 to my ruin run, 

+ And ſought the miſchiefs I was bid to ſhun: 
« Tempted that ſhame a virgin ought to dread, 
And had not the excuſe of being betray d. 


Alas l 1 fee my folly now, = my 

* madneſs, — but was blind to it too long, 
©] upbraided not my undoer ; — ] re- 
© monſtrated not to him any of the ill 
© conſequences might poſſibly attend this 
«© tranſattion; nor mentioned one word 
concerning how incumbent it was on 
© him, to repair the injury he had done 
me by marriage: —ſure never was there 
« ſo infatuated a wretch 1 Morning be- 
gan to break in upon us, and the pang 
* of being obliged to part, and the means 
of 
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of meeting again, now took up all my 
thoughts. Letting him in at midnight 
© was very dangerous, as old Nurſe Win- 
ter, who you know is very vapouriſh, 
often fancies ſhe hears noiſes in the 
« houſe, and riſes to ſee if all the doors 
and windows are faſt : beſides Mr. Wildly 
told me, it was highly inconvenient for 
him, being obliged to make a friend of 
5 wy lord ***Pg porter to fit up for 
* him. 


© I was almoſt at my wit's end, till he 
© recovered me by ſaying, he believed 
there might be a more eaſy way for our 
© intercourſe, than this nocturnal rendez- 
vous. © Oh! what is that? cried I 
« earneſtly. ** The Frenchwoman, re- 
« plied he, that lives here, is good- 
& natured, and of a very amorous com- 
« plexion ; at leaſt Sir John Shuffle, who 
66 toy'd with her in my Lord's park, tells 
ec me ſhe is ſo; but, continued he, I 
« dare take his word; he knows your ſex 
* perfectly, and I dare anſwer, if you 
& will get her to go abroad with you, 


* the conſequence will be agreeable to 
Sus all.“ 


&«& What, ſaid: I would you have me 
* make her my confidante ?** «© Not al- 
together ſo, ſaid he; at leaſt not till 
| o 
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« you are upon even terms with her; 1 
« mean, till you have ſecret for ſecret, 


« How can that be? demanded I.“ 
Leave that to me, ſaid he, do you only 
« oet her out to-morrow a walking; let 
* me know what time you think you can 
« beſt do it, and Sir John and I will meet 
« you as if by chance.” I told him I 
« would undertake to do it if the wea- 
* ther were fair, and that they might 
« meet us going towards the town, but it 
„ muſt be paſt five, after ſhe had given 
« her French leſſon to the ladies. This 
being agreed upon, we parted, though 
not without the extremeſt reluctance; 
* at leaſt, I am ſure on my ſide it was 
* ſincerely ſo. I then went back with the 
* ſame precaution I had gone out, locked 
all the doors ſoftly, and got into my 
chamber before any of the family were: 


c ſtirring. 


© 1 was more than ordinarily civil to 
© madernoiſelile all the next day: I ſaid 
* every thing I could think on to flatter 
© her, and having got an opportunity of 
© ſpeaking to her alone, Dear mademoi- 
« ſelle, ſaid I, in a wheedling tone, I 
have a great favour to beg of you.“ 
« What is that, Miſs ? replied ſhe ; any 
thing in my power you may 2 

. G6 
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* I then told her, I had got a whim in 
* my head for a new tippet, and that 1 
wanted her fancy in the choice of the 
* colours.* With all my heart, ſaid 
* ſhe, and when we go out a walking this 
evening, we can call at the milliner's, 
and buy the ribbands.”* „That will 
& not do, cricd I, I would not have any 
4% of the ladies know any thing of the 
% matter, till I have made it and got it 
«on; fo no-body muſt go with us.” 
«. Well, well, anſwer'd ſhe, it ſhall be 
* ſo; but I muſt tell the governefs. — 
% know ſhe will not be againſt humour- 
«« ing you in ſuch a little fancy, and will 
« ſend the other tutoreſs, or Nurſe Win- 
«4 ter, to wait upon the other ladies.“ 1 
told her ſhe was very good, but enjoin'd 
© her to beg the governeſs to keep it as a 
< ſecret; for my tippet would be mighty 
pretty, and I wanted to ſurpriſe them 
with the ſight of it. 


© The governeſs, however, was ſo kind 

© as to let us go ſomewhat before the time 
© we expected, in order to prevent any 
one from offering to accompany us; 
© but early as it was the two gentlemen 
were on the road. They accoſted us 
* with a great deal of complaiſance:“ 
„What! my Diana of the foreſt! faid 
6 Sir John to mademoiſelle, am I fo for- 
« tunate 
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tunate to ſee you once again?“ What 


n « reply ſhe made I do not know, being 
l # ſpeaking to Wildly at the ſame time; 
e but he alſo, by my inſtigations, made his 
d chief court to mademoiſelle, and both 
is of them joined to intreat ſhe would per- 
5, * mit them to lead her to ſome houſe of 
Il entertainment: her refuſals were very 
y * faint, and perceiving, by my Jook, that 
e ] was not very averſe, What ſhall we 
it « do, miſs? ſaid ſhe to me, there is no 
at <« getting rid of theſe men. Shall we 
E <« venture to go with them ? — ?*Tis but 
= «* a frolic.” © 1 am under your direction, 
. « mademoiſelle; but I ſee no harm in it, 


4 as to be ſure, replied I, they are gentle- 
men of honour, 


© In fine, we went into the firſt houſe 
© that had the proſpect of affording us an 
* agreeable reception. It is not to be 
doubted but we were treated with the beſt 
the place we were in could ſupply; Sir 
Joha declared the moſt flaming paſſion for 
mademoiſelle, and engroſs'd her ſo much 
- to himſelf, that Wildly had the liberty 
of addreſſing me, without letting her ſee 
his choice gave me the preference. 


a  & Gon bay 4 


| 
| « Sir John after uſing mademoiſelle 
« with ſome freedoms, which I could per- 
* ceive ſhe did not greatly reſent, — 
6 er, 
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her, there was an exceeding fine picture 
© in the next room, and aſked her to go 
and look upon it.?“ O!] yes, replied 
<< ſhe, I am extravagantly fond of paint- 
„ ing. Are not you, miſs?“ continued 
ſhe to me with a careleſs air. No, ſaid 
« I, I had rather ſtay here, and look out 
«© of the window; but I would not hin- 
„ der this gentleman,” meaning Mr. 
e Wildly, who replied, I have ſeen it 
&« already, ſo will ſtay and keep you 
company.“ 


I believe, indeed, we might have 
© ſpared ourſelves the trouble of theſę laſt 
© ſpeeches; for our companions ſeemed as 
little to expect as to deſire we ſhonld 
follow them, but ran laughing, jump- 
ing, and ſkipping out of the room, 
6 Gy regardleſs of thoſe they left be- 
« hind, 


© Thus you ſee, my dear Miſs Betſy, 
continued ſhe, Wildly had, a ſecond 
time, the opportunity of triumphing 
© over the weakneſs of *your unhappy 
friend. Oh! had it been the laſt, per- 
« haps I had not been the wretch I am; 
but, alas! my folly ceaſed not here: I 
loved, — and every interview made him 
« ſtill dearer to me. 


On 
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< On mademoiſelle's return, we begun 
£ to talk of going home: © Bleſs me, 
« cried I, 'tis now too late to go into 
« town, What excuſe ſhall we make to 
« the governeſs for not having bought 
&© the ribbands? © I have already con- 
« trived that, replied ſhe, I will tell her, 
6 that the woman had none but ugly old- 
„ faſhioned things, and expects a freſh 
& parcel from London in two or three 
6 days.” O that is rare, cried I, that 
& will be a charming pretence for our 
© coming cut again.“ And a charm- 
e ing N for our meeting you 
« again, ſaid Sir John Shuffle.“ If you 
& have any inclination to lay hold of it, 
& rejoined mademoiſclle.” * And you 
& have courage to venture, cried he, 
& You ſee we are no cowards, anſwered 
„ ſhe briſkly.” “Well then, name your 
& day, faid Wildly, if Sir John accepts 
e the challenge, I will be his ſecond ; but 
« ] am atraid it cannot be till after Thurſ- 
&« day, becauſe my Lord talks of going 
« to , and we cannot be back in leſs 
% than three days.“ 


« Friday therefore was the day agreed 
© upon, and we all four were punctual to 
© the appointment. I ſhall not trouble 
«you with the particulars of our conver- 

* {ation 
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7 
« ſation in this or any other of the meet- 


, 


© ings we had together, only tell you, that 


s by the contrivance of one or other of 
us, we found means of coming together 
once or twice every week, during the 
< whole time theſe gentlemen ſtaid in the 
country, which was upwards of two 


On taking leave, I preſs'd Wildly to 
* write to me under cover to made moiſelle 
« Grenouille, which he promiſed to do, 
and I was filly enough to expect. Many 
© pofls arriving, without bringing any 
letter, 1 was ſadly diſappointed, and 
© could not forbear expreſſing my concern 
* to mademoiſelle, who only laughed at 
me, and told me, I as yet knew no- 
: _ of the world, nor the temper of 
« mankind ; — that a tranſient acquain- 
* tance, ſuch as ours had been with theſe 
* gentlemen ought to be forgot as ſoon as 
over; — that there was no great proba- 
* bility we ſhould ever fee one another 
again, and it would be only a folly to 
«* keep up a correſpondence by letters; — 
and added, that by this time they were, 
* doubtleſs, entered into other engage- 
ments; and ſo might we too, ſaid ſhe, 
* if the place and falhion we lived in did 


not prevent us. 


41 
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© I found by this, and ſome other 
£ ſpeeches of the like nature that it was 
the ſex, not the perſon ſhe regarded. 
I could not, however, be of her way of 
thinking, TI really loved Mr, Wildly, 
and would have given the world, had I 
been miſtreſs of it, to have ſeen him 
again ; but, as ſhe ſaid, indeed, there 
was no probability for my doing ſo ; and 
therefore I attempted, through her per- 
ſwaſions, to make a virtue of neceſſity, 
and forget both him and all that paſſed 
between us. I ſhould in the end, per- 
haps, have accompliſhed this point; but 
oh ! I had a remembrancer within, which 
I did not preſently know of, In fine, 
I had but too much reaſon to believe I 
was pregnant. —A thing which though 
a natural conſequence of the folly I had 
been guilty of, never once entered into 
my head. 


/ . a ma aA 43A 


* Mademoiſelle Grenouille ſeemed now 
terribly alarmed, on my communicating 
to her my ſuſpicions on this ſcore: ſhe 
cried *rwas very unlucky !—then pauſed, 
and aſk*d what I would do, if it ſhould 
really be as I fear'd ? I replied, that I 
knew not what courſe to take, for if 
my father ſhould know it I was utterly 
undone ; I added, that he was a very 
Vol. I 1 « auſtere - 


\ 
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© auſtere man; and beſides I had 2 
* mother-1n-law, who would not fail to 


* ſay every thing ſhe could to incenſe him 
* againſt me.“ 


«© | ſee no recourſe you have then, 
c ſaid ſhe, but by taking phyſic to cauſe 
t an abortion, You mult pretend you 
c are a little diſordered, and ſend for an 
© apothecary ; the ſooner the better, for 
«6 1 it ſhould become viſible, all would 
<* infallibly be known, and we ſhould both 
«© be ruined.” 


< I was not ſo weak as not to ſee, that 
© if any diſcovery were made, her ſhare 
in the intrigue muſt come out, and ſhe 
* would be directly turned out of doors; 
© and that whatever concern ſhe pretended 
for me, it was chiefly on her own ac- 
count: however, as I ſaw no other re- 
* medy, was reſolved to take her advice. 


Thus by having been guilty of one 
crime I was enſnared to commit another, 
of a yet fouler kind: one was the error 
© f nature, this an offence againſt nature. 
© The black deſign, ho ever, ſucceeded 
© not: I took potion after po ion, yet ſtill 
© retaired the token of my ſhame, which 
© at length became tov perſpicuous for 

me 
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© me to hope it would not be taken notice 
« of by all who ſaw me. | 


J was almoſt diſtracted, and mademoi- 
c ſelle Grenouille little Jeſs ſo : I was one 
« day alone in my chamber, pondering on 
my wretched ſtate, and venting ſome part 
« of the anguiſh of my mind in tears, 
when the came in: „ What avails all 
«« this whimpering ? ſaid ſhe, you do but 
te haſten what you would wiſk to avoid. 
« The governeſs already perceives you 
« are ſtrangely alter*d ; ſhe thinks you are 
« either in a bad ſtate of health, or ſome 
« way diſordered in your mind, and talks 
« of writing to your father to ſend for 
« you home.” 


& O heaven! cried I, — Home did 
« you ſay ?—No; I will never go home. 
« The grave is not ſo hateful to me, nor 
« death ſo terrible as my father's pre- 
% ſence.” I pity you from my ſou), 
« ſaid ſhez but what can you do? There 
„will be no ſtaying for you here, after 
« your condition is once known, and it 
% cannot be concealed much longer.“ 
* Theſe words, the truth of which I was 
very well convinced of, drove me into 
© the laſt deſpair: I raved, — I tore my 
« hair,-l ſwore to poiſon, drown, or ſtab 
© myſelf, rather than live to have my 


I 2 « ſhame 
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* ſhame expoſed to the ſeverity of my fa. 
© ther, and reproaches of my kindred.” 


«© Come, come, reſumed, ſhe, there is 
c no need of ſuch deſperate remedies, you 
& had v:tter go to London, and have re- 
© recourſe to Wildly; who knows, as you 
« are a gentleman's daughter, and will 
« have a fortune, but you may perſwade 
« him to marry you? if not, you can 
« oblige him to take care of you in your 
& lying-in, and to keep the child: and 
& when you are once got rid of your bur- 
< then, ſome excuſe or other may be found 
for your elopement.“ | 


4 But how ſhall I get to London? re- 
& ſumed 1, how find out my undoer in 
ce place I knew nothing of, nor ever 
% have been at? Of whom ſhall I en- 
& quire? I am ignorant of what family 
<< he is, or even where he lives.” „As 
to that, replied ſhe, I will undertake to 
c ,nform myſelf of every thing neceſſary 
« for you to know, and if you reſolve to 
go] will ſet about it directly.“ I then 
© told her, I would do any thing rather 
s then be expoſed 3 on which ſhe bid me 
« aſſume as chearful a countenance as I 
£ could, and depend on her bringing me 
s {ome intelligence of Wildly before I ſlept. 


« The 
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The method ſhe took to make good 

t her promiſe, was, it ſeems, to ſend a 

« perſon whom ſhe could confide in to the 

« ſeat of lord *, to enquire among the 

« ſervants where Mr. Wildly, who had 

lately been a gueſt there, might be found. 
She told me, that the anſwer they gave 
the man was, that they knew nat where 
she lodged, but that he might be heard 
© © of at any of the coffee-houſes about St. 
of James“ 8. As I was altogether a ſtranger 
g, London, this information gave me 

« but .li:tle ſatisfaction; but mademoiſelle 

c Grenouille, whole intereſt it was to hurry 

« MEAWAY, aſſured me that ſhe knew ther 
part of the town perfectly well, having 

« lived there ſeveral months on her firit 
arrival in England ? — that there were 
« ſeveral great coffee-houſes there, fre- 

| . $.,quented by all the gentlemen ot faſhion, 
and that nothing would be more eaſy 
© than to find Mr, Wildly at one or other 
of them. My heart, however, ſhuddered 
at the thoughts of this enterprize, yer 

© her perſwaſions, joined to the terrors I 
was in of being expoſed, and the cer- 
© tainty that a diſcovery of my condition 
* was inevitable, made me reſolve to un- 


6 dertake it. 
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Nothing now remained but the means 
© how I ſhould get away, ſo as to avoid 
the purſuit which might, doubtleſs, be 
made after me; which, after ſome conſul- 
tation, was thus contrived and executed: 


A flying coach ſet out from H 
every Monday at two o'clock in the 
morning; mademoiſelle Grenouille en. 
gaged the ſame man, who had enquired 
* at Lord * for Mr. Wildly, to ſecure 
* a place for me in it. The Sunday be- 
fore I was to go I pretended indiſpoſi- 
tion to avoid going to church: I paſſed 
6 that time in packing up the beſt of my 
things in a large bundle; for I had no 
* opportunity of taking a box or trunk 
with me. My greateſt difficulty was 
how to get out of bed from Mifs Bab, 
* who ſtill lay with me, I thought, how- 
« ever, that it ſhe happened to awake 
* while I was riſing, I would tell her I 
* was not very well, and was only going 
into the next room, to open the widow 
* for a litttle air; but I ſtood in no need 
* of this precaution, ſhe was in a ſound 
© fleep, and I left my bed, put on the 
«* cloaths I was to travel in, took up my 
bundle and ſtole out of the room, with- 
* out her perceiving any thing of the mat- 
* ter. I went out by the ſame way by 

= which 
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« which I had fulfilled my firſt fatal ap- 
* pointment with Mr. Wildly; at a little 
« diſtance from the garden- door, I found 
« the friend of mademoiſelle Grenouill:, 
« who waitcd for me with a horſe and pil- 
© lion; he took my bundle before, and me 
© behind him, and then we made the beſt 
© of our way towards H———, where we 
© arrived time enough for the coach, I 
« alighted at the door of the inn, and he 
rode off directly to avoid being ſcen by 
© any body, who might defer bæ him, in 
cuſe an er quiry ſhould be made. 


© I will not trouble you with the parti- 
* culars of my journey, nor how I was 
amazed on eatcring this great metro- 
polis; I ſhall only tell you, that it be- 
ing dark when we came in, I lay that 
© night at the inn, and the next morning, 
following the direftions mademoiſelle 
© Grenouille had given me, took a hack- 
* ney coach, and ordered the man to drive 
© into any of the ſtreets about St. James's, 
© and ſtop at the firſt houſe where he 
© ſhould fee a bill upon the door for ready 
* furniſhed lodgings. It happened to be 
© in Rider-ſtreet; the woman at firit 
* ſeemed a little ſcrupulous of taking me, 
* as I was a ſtranger and had no recom- 
* mendation; but on my telling her | 
* would pay her a fortnight beforehand, 
4 * we 
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© we agreed at the rate of twelve ſhillings 
© a week. 


* The firſt thing I did was to ſend a 
© porter to the coffee-houſes, where he 
* ealily heard of him, but brought me 
the vexatious intelligence that he was 
gone to Tunbridge, and it was not 
* known when he would return, This 
© was a very great misfortune to me, and 
© the more ſo as J had very little money: 
I thought it beſt, however, to fellow 
© him thither, which I did the ſame 
© week. 


© But, oh,! my dear Miſs Betſy, how 
* unlucky every thirg bappened ; he had 
« leſt that place the very morning before 
I arrived, and gone for London, I 
© had nothing now to do but return; but 
vas ſo diſorder'd with the fatigues I had 
«* undergone, that I was obliged to ſtay 
«.four days to compoſe myſcll. When 1 
came back I ſent immediately to the 
« coffee-houſe ; but how ſhall I expreſs 
© the diſtraction I was in, when I was told 
© he had lain but one night in town, and 
was gone to Bath. 


This ſecond diſappointment was ter- 
© rjible indeed: I had but half-a-crown re- 
* maining of the little ſtock I * 

6 om 
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from the boarding-ſchool, and had no 
© way tO . a ſupply but by ſelling 
my watch, which I did to a goldſmith 
« in the neighbourhood, for what he was 


« pleaſed to give me, and then ſet out for 
« Bath by the firſt coach. | | 


Here I had the good fortune to meet 
* him; he was ſtrangely ſurpriſed at the 
* ſight of me in that place, but much 
more {o when 1 told him what had 
brought me there: he ſeemed extremely 
* concerned at the accident. But when I 
* men:1oned marriage, he plainly told 
me, I muſt not think of ſuch a thing; 
* that he was not in circumſtances to ſup- 
port a family; — that having loſt the 
* {mall fortune, left him by his friends, 
* at play, he was obliged to have recourſe. 
for his preſent ſubſiſtence, to the very 
* means by which he had been undone : 
in ſhort, that he was a gameſter. The 
© name ſtartled me: treated as I had al- 
* ways heard it, with the utmoſt contempt, 
I could not reconcile how ſuch a one 
came to be the gueſt and companion of 
* a lo:d; though I have ſince heard, that 
* men of that profeſſion frequently receive 
* thoſe favours from the nobility, which 
are denied to perſons of more unblemiſh- 
ed characters. 


15 « Wildly, 
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* Wildly; however, it is certain, had 
* ſome notions of honour and good-na- 
ture; he aſſured me he would do all in 
his power to protect me; but added, 
that he had been very unfortunate of 
late, and that I muſt wait for a lucky 
* chance, before he could afford me any 


* ſupply. | 


© I ſtaid at Bath all the time he was 
© there: he viſited me every day; but I 
lived on my own money 'till we came 
to town, when my time being very near, 
he brought me to the place you find 
* me in, having, it ſeems, agreed with 
the woman of the houſe for a certain 
* ſum of money to ſupport me during my 
* lying-in, and keep the child as long as 
it ſhould live. The miſeries I have ſuſ- 
* tained during my abode with this old 
* hag, would be too tedious to repeat 
The only joy I have is, that the wretched 
© infant died in three days after its birth, 
* ſo has eſcaped the woes which children 
thus expoſed are doom'd to bear. Wildly 
« has taken his laſt leave of me, and I 
have wrote to an aunt, entreating her to 
« endeayour to obtain my father's forgive- 
« nels. I pretended to her that I left 
—_ e for no other reaſon than 


« becauſe I had an ardent deſire to ſee 
| London; 
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London; and, as I think, no- body can 
© reveal to him the true cauſe, have ſome 
© hopes of not being utterly abandoned by 
© him.” 


Here this unfortunate creature finiſhed 
her long narrative, and Miſs Betſy ſaw 
her in too much affliction to exp eſs any 
thing that might increaſe it: ſhe only 
thanked her for repoſing a confidence in 
her, „which, ſaid ſhe, may be of g eat 


% ſervice to me ſome time or other.“ 


Before they parted Miſs Forward faid, 
ſhe had gone in debt to Mrs. Nightſhade, 
for ſome few things ſhe wanted, over and 
above what is generally allowed in ſuch 
caſes, and had been affronted by her for 
not being able to diſcharge it, therefore 
intreated Miſs Betſy to lend her twenty 
ſhillinzs; on which the generous and 
ſweet tempered young lady immediately 
drew her purſc, and after giving her the 
ſum ſhe demanded, put two guineas more 
into her hand: Ee pleaſed to accept 
&« this, ſaid ſhe, you may poſſibly want 
e ſomething alter having paid your debt.“ 
The other thank'd her, and tol4 her, ſhe 
doubted not but her aunt would ſend her 
ſomething, and ſhe would then repay it. 
„ ſhall give myſelf no pain abou: that, 
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« ſaid Miſs Betſy,” and then took her 
leave, deſiring ſhe would let her know by 
a letter what ſucceſs ſhe had with her 
friends. Miſs Forward told her, ſhe 
might depend not only on hearing from 
her, but ſeeing her again, as ſoon as ſhe 
had any thing to acquaint her with, 


bob obobob Hob bob gb hb hb boo 


CHEAT. Ay. 


Brings many things on the carpet, highly pleaſing 
to Miſs Betſy, in their beginning, and no leſs 
perplexing to her in their conſequences, 


HE accounts of thoſe many and 

dreadful misfortunes which the ill 
conduct of Miſs Forward had drawn upon 
her, made Miſs Betſy extremely penſive. 
« *Tis ſtrange, faid ſhe to herſelf that a 
* woman cannot indulge herſelf in the li- 
* beriy of converſing freely with a man, 
without being perſwaded by him to do 
© every thing he would have her.* She 
thought, however, that ſome excuſe might 
be made for Miſs Forward, on the ſcore 
of her being ſtrictly debarred from all 
acquaintance with the other ſex. People, 
«* cried ſhe, have naturally an inclination 
to do what they are moſt forbid. The 


— * poor 
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poor girl had a curioſity to hear herſelf 
« addreſicd, and having no opportunity of 
« gratifying that paſſion, but by admitting 
her lover at ſo odd a time and place, 
« was indeed too much in his power to 
© have withſtood her ruin, even if ſhe had. 


© been miſtreſs of more courage and reſo- 
« lution than ſhe was.“ 


On meditating on the follies which wo- 
men are ſometimes prevailed upon to be 

uilty of, the diſcovery ſhe had made of 
Miſs Flora's intrigue with Gayland came 
freſh into her mind. What, ſaid ſhe, 
could induce her to ſacrifice her honour ? 
© Declarations of love were not new to 
her. She heard every day the flatteries 
with which our ſex are treated by the 
men, and needed not to have purchaſed 
© the aſſiduities of any one of them at ſo 
« deara rate, Good God! are innocence 
and the pride of conſcious virtue, things 
of ſo little eſt: mation, as to be thrown 
6 
6 
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* 


away for tlic trifling pleaſure of hearing 
a few tender proteſtations ? perhaps all 
falſe, and uticr-d by one whoſe heart 
deſpiſcs the caſy fondneſs. he has tri- 
umphed over, and ridicules che very 


grant of what he has ſo earneſtly ſol- 
. © licited?!? 


It 


1 
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It is certain this young lady had the 
higheſt notions of honour and virtue, and 
whenever ſne gave herſelf time to reflect, 
looked on every thing that had a tendency 
to make an encroachment on them with 
the moſt extreme deteſtation ; yet had ſhe 
good-nature enough to pity thoſe faults i in 
others, ſne thought it impoſſible for her to 
be once guilty of herſelf. 


But, amidſt ſentiments as noble, and as 
generous, as ever heart was poſſeſſed of, 
vanity, that foible of her ſoul, crept in, 
and would have its ſhare. She had never 
been thoroughly attacked in a diſhonour- 
able way, but by Gayland, and the gentlc- 
man commoner at Oxford; both which ſhe 
rebuffed with a becoming diſdain. In this 
ſhe ſecretly exulted, and had that depend- 
ence on her power of repellirg all the ef- 
forts, come they in what ſhape ſoever, that 
ſhould be made againſt her virtue, that ſhe 
thought it beneath her to behave ſo as not 
to be in danger of incurring them. 


Hou great a pity it is, that a mind en- 
dued with fo many excellent qualities, and 

which had ſuch exalted ideas of what is 
truly valuable in womankind, ſhould be 
tainted with a frailty of ſo fatal a nature, 
as 
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as to expoſe her to temptations, which if 
ſhe were not utterly undone, it muſt be 
owing rather to the interpoſition of her 
guardian angel, than to the ſtrength of hu- 
man reaſon : but of that hereafter ; at pre- 
fent there were none had any baſe deſigns 
upon her; we muſt ſhew what ſucceſs 
thoſe gentlemen met with, who addreſſed 
her with the moſt pure and honourable in- 
tentions : of this number we ſhall fpeak 
firſt of Mr. Trueworth and Mr. Staple , 
the one, as has been already ſaid, ſtre- 
nuouſly recommended by her brother, the 
other by Mr. Goodman. 


Mr. Staple had the good fortune (if it 
may be called fo) to be the firſt of theſe 
two who had the opporiunity of declaring 
his paſſion: the journey of the other to 


London having been retarded two days 


longer than he intended. 


This gentleman having Mr. Good man's 
leave, made a ſecond viſit at his houſe. 
Lady Mellaſin and Miſs Flora knowing on 
what buſineſs he was come, made an ex- 
cuſe for leaving him and M:fs Betſy to- 
gether, He ma e his addreſſes to her in 
the forms which lovers uſually obſerve on 
the firſt declaration: and fhe replied to 


what he ſaid, in a manner not to to encou- 
rage 


% 


* 
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rage him too much, nor yet to take from 
him all hope. 


While they were diſcourſing a footman 
came in, and told her a gentleman from 
Oxford deſired to ſpeak with her, having 
ſome commands from her brother to de- 
liver to her. Mr. Staple ſuppoling they 
had buſineſs took bis leave, and Mr. T rue- 
worth, for it was he indeed, was introduced. 


« Madam,” ſaid he, ſaluting her with 
the utmoſt reſpect, J have many obli- 
« gations io Mr. Thoughtleſs; but none 
* which demands ſo large a pe rtion of my 
« gratitude, as the honour he has con- 
* ferred upon me in preſenting you with 
ce this letter.” To which ſhe replied, 
that her brother muſt certainly have a 
great confidence in his goodneſs, to give 
him this trouble. Wich theſe words ſhe 
took the letter out of his hand, and having 
obliged him to ſeat himſelf; ** You will 


pardon, fir, ſaid ſhe, the rudeneſs which 


« my impatience to receive the commands 
* of ſo near and dear a relation makes 
« me guily of.” He made no other 
% anſwer to theſe words than a low bow, 
and ſhe withdrew to a window, and found 


the contents of her brother's letter were 
theſe ; 


To 
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To Miſs Bersy THOUGHTLESS. 


My dear ſiſter, 


* I SHALL leave Oxford to-morrow, 
in order to croſs the country for the ſeat 
of Sir Ralph Truſty, as I ſuppoſe Mr. 
Goodman will inform you, J having 
wrote to him by the poſt ; but the moſt 
valuable of my iriends. being going to 
London, and expreſſing a deſire of re- 
newing that acquaintance he had begun 
to commence with you here, I have 
taken the liberty of troubling him with 
the delivery of this to you. He 18a 
gentleman whoſe merits you are yet a 
ſtranger to ; but I have ſo good an opi- 
nion of your penetration, as to be confi- 
dent a very little time will convince you, 
that he is deſerving all the eſteem in 
your power to regard him with : in the 
mean time doubt not but you will re- 
ceive him as a perſon whoſe ſucceſs, in 
every thing, is much defired by him, 
who is, 


With the tendereſt good wiſhes, 
© Dear fiſter, 


« Your moſt affectionate brother, 
F. TrovenTLEss.” / 


As 


? a 
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As ſhe did not doubt but, by the ſtile 
and manner of this letter, that it had been 
feen by Mr. True worth, ſhe could not keep 
herſelf from bluſhing, which he obſerving 
as he ſat flattered himſclf with taking as a 
good omen. He had too much awe upon 
him, however, to make any declarations of 
his paſſion at the firſt viſit, neither, indeed, 
had he an opportunity of doing it, Lady 
Mellaſin and Miſs Flora, thinking they 

had left Mr. Staple and Miſs Betſy a 
ſufficient time together, came into the 
room: the former was ſurpriſed to find 
he was gone, and a ſtrange gentleman in 
his place; but Miſs Flora remembering 
him perfectly well, they ſaluted each other 
with the freedom of perſons who were not 
entire ſtrangers z they entered into a 
converſation, and other company coming 
in, Mr. Trueworth had an opportunity of 
diſplaying the fine talents he was maſter 
of : his travels, — the obſervations he had 
made on the curioſities he had ſeen abroad, 
particularly at Rome, Florence, and Naples, 
were highly entertaining to the company : 
on taking leave he told the ladies, he 
hoped they would allow him the favour 
of making one at their tea-table ſome- 
times, while he remained in London: to 
which Lady Mellaſin and her daughter, 
little ſuſpecting tke motive he had for this 
b requeſt, 
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requeſt, joined in affuring him, he could 
not come too often, and that they ſhould 
expect to ſee him every day ; but Miſs 
Betſy looking on herſelf as chiefly con- 
cerned in his admiſſion, modeſtly added to 
what they had ſaid, only that a perſon ſo 
much, and ſhe doubted not but ſo juſtly, 
eſteemed by her brother, might be certain 
of a ſincere welcome from her. 


Every body was full of the praiſes of 
this g:ntleman, and Miſs Betſy, though 
ſhe ſaid the leaſt of any one, thought her 
brother had not beſtowed more on him 
than he really deſerved. Mr. Goodman 
coming home ſoon after, there appeared 
ſome marks of diſpleaſure in his counte- 
nance, which, as he was the beſt humoured 
man in the world, very much ſurpriſed 
thoſe of his family; but the company not 
being all retired, none of them ſeemed to 
take any notice of it, and went on with the 
converſation they were upon before his 
entrance. 


The viſitors, however, were no ſooner 
gone, than without ſtaying to be afked, he 
immediately let them into the occaſion of 
his being ſo much ruffled : + Miſs Betſy, 
(ſaid he) „ you have uſed me very ill: 1 
„did not think you would have made a 

4“ fool 
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« fool of me in the manner you have 
© done.“ „ Bleſs me, fir, (cried ſhe) 
in what have I offended ?? „Lou 


„ have not only offended againſt me, 


(anſwered he, very haſtily) «++ but allo 
„ againſt your own reaſon, and common 
* underſtanding : you are young, tis 
« true, yet not ſo young as not to know 
it is both ungenerous and ſilly to impoſe 
„% upon your friends.” © I ſcorn the 
c thought, fir, of impoſing upon any body, 
(ſaid ſhe) „ therefore deſire, fir, you 
* will tell me what you mean by ſo unjuſt 
* an accuſation,”* *Unjuſt! (reſumed he) 
« I appeal to the whole world, if it were 
« well done of you to ſuffer me to encou- 
« rage my friend's courtſhip to you, when 
6 at the ſame time your brother had en 


« paged you to receive the addreſſes of 
6 another.“ 


— 


Miſs Betſy, though far ſrom thinking it 
a fault in her to hear the propoſals of 
a hundred lovers, had as many offered 
themſelves, was yet a little ſhocked at the 
reprimand given her by Mr. Goodman, 
and not being able preſently to make any 
reply to what he had ſaid, he took a letter 
he had juſt received from her brother out 
of his pocket, and threw it on the table, 
with theſe words: That will ſhew, 
* he} © whether I have not cauſe to 


reſent 
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tc reſent your behaviour in this point.“ 
Perceiving ſhe was about to take it up, 


«« Hold, (cried he) my wife ſhall read it, 
« and be the judge between us.“ 


Lady Mellaſin, who had not ſpoke all 
this time, then took the letter, and read 
aloud the contents, which were theſe: 


To Mr. Goop MAN. 


SIX, 
' © THIS comes to let you know I 
© have received the remittances you were 
* ſo obliging to ſend me. I think to ſet 
out to-morrow for I e, but 
ſhall not ſtay there for any length of 
time: my intentions for going into the 
army are the ſame as when I laſt wrote to 
you, and the more 1 conſider on that 
affair, the more I am confirmed that a 
military life is moſt ſuitable of any to 
my genius and humour; if therefore, 
you can hear of any thing proper for 
me, either in the guards, or in a march- 
ing regiment, againſt I come to town, 
I ſhall be infinitely thankful for the 
trouble you take in the enquiry ; but, 
fir, this is got all the favours I have to 
aſk of you at preſent. A gentleman of 
family, fortune, and character, has ſeen 
my ſiſter, likes her, and is going to 

- London 
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London, on no other buſineſs than to 
make his addreſſes to her. I have al- 
ready wrote to her on this ſubject, and 
I believe ſhe will pay ſome regard to 
what I have ſaid in his behalf. I am 
very well aſſured ſhe can never have a 
more advantageous offer, as to his cir- 
cumſtances, nor be united to a man of 
more true honour, morality and ſweet- 
neſs of diſpoſition ; all which I have had 
frequent occaſions of being an eye-wit- 
« neſs of : but ſhe is young, gay, and as 
yet, perhaps, not altogether ſo capable as 
© I could wiſh of knowing what will make 
« for her real happineſs: I therefore intreat 
you, lir, as the long experienced friend 
« of our family, to forward this match, 
both by your advice, and whatever elſe 
« is in your power, which certainly will be 
« the greateſt act of goodneſs you can 
£ confer on her, as well as the higheſt obli- 
« gation to a brother, who wiſhes nothing 
more than to ſee her ſecured from all 
«temptations, and well ſettled in th 

world. I am. 


With the greateſt reſpect, 
Six, 
6 Your moſt humble, 
And moſt obedient ſervant, 
F. THoucHTLESS, 


P. S. 


G M M M Am” 
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4 P. S. I had forgot to inform you, fir, 
< that the name of the gentleman I take 
< the liberty of recommending with ſa 
£ much warmth, is Trueworth ; that he 
js deſcended from the ancient Britons 
by the father's ſide, and by the mother's 
* from the honourable and well known 
« Oldcaftle's, in Kent.“ | 


& O, fye Miſs Betſy, (faid Lady Mella- 
fin) „how could you ſerve Mr. Goodman 
« ſo? What will Mr. Staple ſay, when he 
© comes to know he was encouraged to 
& court a woman that was already pre- 
« engaged.” * Pre-engiged, madam, 
(cried Miſs Betſy, in a ſcornful tone) 
4 what to a man I never ſaw but three 
te times in my whole life, and whoſe mouth 
& never uttered a ſyllable of love to me.“ 
She was going on, but Mr. Goodman, who 
was ſtill in a great heat, interrupted her, 
ſaying, * No matter whether he has ut- 
ce tered any thing of the buſineſs, or not, 
« it ſeems you are enough acquainted 
& with his ſeritiments, and I doubt not 
& but he knows you are, or he would 
& not have taken a journey to London 
on your account. You ought therefore 
© to have told me of his coming, and what 
your brother had wrote concerning him, 
Sand I ſhould then have let Mr. Staple 

„know 


— — 
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« know it would be to no purpoſe to 
* make any courtſhip to you, as I did to 
& another juſt before I came home, who 
40 1 find has taken a great fancy to you; 
& but I have given him an anſwer ; for 
* my part I do not underſtand this way 
„ of making gentlemen loſe their time.“ 


 *Tis probable theſe laſt words nettled 
Miſs Betſy more than all the reſt he had 
ſaid: ſhe imagined herſelf ſecure of the 
hearts of both Trueworth and Staple, but 
was vexed to the heart to have loſt the 
addreſſes of a third admirer, through the 
ſcrupulouſneſs of Mr. Goodman, who ſhe 
looked upon to have nothing to do with 
her affairs in this particular : ſhe was too 
cunning, however, to let him ſee what 
her thoughts were on this occaſion, and 
only ſaid that he might do as he pleaſed ; 
— that ſhe did not want a huſband ; — 
that all men were alike to her ; — but 


added, that it ſeemed ſtrange to her, that 


a young woman who had her fortune to 
make might not be allowed to hear all the 
different propoſals that ſhould be offered to 
her on that ſcore, and with theſe words 
flung out of the room, and went up 
into her chamber, nor would be prevailed 
upon to come down again that night, 


though Miſs Flora, and Mr. ON 
im- 
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himſelf, repenting he had ſaid ſo much, 
called to her for that purpoſe. 


Free A WESIRAERAPTIRE 


CHAP. XVI. 


Preſents the reader with the name and character 


of Miſs Betſy's third lover, and alſo with ſom 
other particulars. 


HOUGH Lady Mellaſin had ſeem'd 
| to blame Miſs Betſy for not having 
communicated to Mr. Goodman what her 


brother wrote to her in relation to Mr. 


Trueworth, yet in her heart ſhe was far 
from being averſe to her receiving a plu- 
rality of lovers, becauſe whenever that 
young lady ſhould fix her choice, there 
was a poſſibility ſome one or other of thoſe 
ſhe rejected might tranſmit his addreſſes 
to her daughter, who ſhe was extremely 
deſirous of getting married, and had never 
yet been once ſolicited on honourable 
terms : — ſhe therefore told her huſband, 
that he ought not to hinder Miſs Betſy 
from hearing what every gentleman had 
to offer, to the end ſhe might accept that 


which had the proſpect of moſt advantage 
to her. | 


Vol. J. K 


Mr. 
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Mr. Goodman in this, as in every thing 
elſe, ſuffer' d himſelf to be directed by her 
judgment, and the next morning, when 
Miſs Betſy came down, talk*d to her with 
his uſual pleaſantry. _— Well, ſaid he, 
e have you forgiven my ill humour laſt 
<« night? I was a little vexed to think my 
««,friend Staple had ſo poor a chance for 
« gaining you, and the more ſo, becauſe 
« Frank Thoughtleſs will take it ill of 
* me, that I have done any thing in op- 
« poſition to the perſon he recommends: 
* but you mult act as you pleaſe; for 
« my part I ſhall not meddle any farther 
4 jn theſe affairs.“ 


« Sir, replied Miſs Betſy, very gravely, 
J ſhall always be thankful to my friends 
« for their advice, and whenever I think 
« ſeriouſly of a huſband ſhall not fail to 
« intreat yours in my choice! but, conti- 
« nued ſhe, one would imagine my bro- 
« ther, by writing ſo preſſingly to you, 
« wanted to hurry me into a marriage 
« whether I would or no; and though I 
« have as much regard for him, as a ſiſter 
« can or ought to have, yet I ſhall never 
e be prevailed upon by him to enter into 
« a ſtate to which at preſent I have rather 
4e an averſion than inclination, 


That 


e dana 3 r 


* 
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« That is, faid Mr. Goodman, you 
c have rather an averſion, than an inclina- 
« tion to the perſoris who addreſs you on 
« that ſcore.” No, ſir, anſwered ſhe, 
4 not at all; the perſons and behaviour, 
« both of Mr. Trueworth and Mr. Staple, ' 
« appear to me to be unexceptionable z 
e but ſure one may allow a man to 
« have merit, and be pleaſed with his 
« converſation, without deſiring to be 
| ce tack*d to him for ever. I very believe 
| 4 ſhall never be in love; but if I am, 
| « it muſt be a long length of time, and 
| % a ſeries of perſevering aſſiduities muſt 
© make me ſo. i 


* 1 


0 Mr. Goodman told her theſe were only g 

romantic notions, which he doubted not 
but a little time would cure her of. What 
reply Miſs Betſy would have made is un- 
certain, for the diſcourſe was interrupted 
by a footman delivering a letter to her, in ; 
which ſhe found theſe lines : 9 


To Miſs BeTsy TnouchrI ESS. 


„ FAIX CREATURE, 


I AM no courtier, — no beau, — and i 
have hitherto had but little communica- 
tion with your ſex; but I am honeſt 1 
* and fincere, and you may depend on : 
K 2 the il 
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« the truth of what I fay. I have, Heaven 
be praiſed, acquired a very large fortune, 
© and for ſome time have had thoughts 

of marrying, to the end I might have a 
ſon to enjoy the fruits of my lab ours, 
after I am food either for the fiſhes or 
the worms: — it is no great matter 
which of them. Now I have been 
wiſh'd to ſeveral fine women, but my 
ſancy gives the preference to you; and 
if you can like me as well, we ſhall be 
very happy together. I ſpoke to your 
guardian yeſterday, for 1 love to be 
above- board; but he ſeem'd to lour, or, 
as we ſay at ſea, to be a little hazy on 
the matter, ſo 1 thought I would not 
trouble him any farther, but write di- 
rectly to you. I hear there are two about 
you; but what of that; | have doubled 
the Cape of (Good Hope many a time, 
and never failed of reaching my intend- 
ed port; | therefore ſee no cauſe why 1 
* ſhould apprehend a wreck by lang. I 
am tuin'd of eight and forty, *tis true, 
* which may-be you may think too old ; 
but I muſt tell you, dear pretty one, 
that I have a conſtitution that will wear 
out twenty of your waſhy pamper'd 
landmen of not half my age. Whatever 
* your fortune is I will ſettle accordingly, 
and moreover will ſecure ſomething 
* handſome to you at my deceaſe, in caſe 


, you 


. 
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« you ſhould chance to be the longeſt liver. 
I know you young women do not care 
a man ſhould have any thing under your 
hand, ſo expect no anſwer ; but deſire 
you will conſider on my propoſals, and 


let me know your mind this evening at 


five o'clock, when I ſhall come to Mr. 
* Goodman's, let him take it how he will. 
© I can weather out any ſtorm to come at 
* you, and ſincerely am, 


Dear ſoul, 
Tour moſt faithful, 
And affectionate lover, 


J. Hrsen. 


There were ſome paſſages in this letter 
that ſet Miſs Betſy into ſuch immoderate 
fits of laughter, as made her a long time 
in going through it. Havnig finiſh'd h: 
whole, ſhe turn'd to Mr. Goodman, and 
putting it into his hands, — Be pleaſed, 
e fir, to read that, ſaid ſhe; you ſhall 
* own, at leaſt, that I do not make a ſecret 
of all my lovers to you.” Mr. Good- 
man ſoon look'd it over, and after return- 
ing it to her, How troubleſome a thing 
eit is, ſaid he, to be the guardian to a 
beautiful young lady ! whether I grant, 

3 «or 


af 
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« or whether I refuſe the conſent required 
of me, I equally gain ill-will from one 
« fide or the other.“ 


Lady Mellafin, who had all this morn- 
ing complain'd of a viotent head-ach, and 
ſaid nothing during this converſation, now 
cried out, What new conqueſt is this 


«« Miſs Betſy has made?“ O, madam, 
e replied Miſs Betſy, your ladyſhip ſhall 
* judge of the value of it, by the doughty 
« epiſtle I have juſt received,” With 
theſe words ſhe gave the letter to Miſs 
Flora, defiring her to read it aloud, which 
ſhe did, but was obliged, 23 Miſs Betſy 
herſelf had done, to ſtop ſeveral times, 
ard hold her ſides, before ſhe got to 
the concluſion, and Lady Mellaſin, as 
little as ſhe was then inclined to mirth, 
could not forbear ſmiling to hear the 
manner in which this declaration of love 
was penn'd. Tou are all very merry, 
« ſaid Mr, Goodman; but I can tell you, 
« Captain Hyſom is a match that many a 
&« fine lady in this town would jump at; 
t he has been twenty-five years in the ſer- 
vice of the Eaſt-India company, has 
« made very ſucceſsful voyages, and is 
% immenſely rich: he has lived at ſea, 
t“ jndeed, the greateſt part of his life, and 
© much politeneſs cannot be expected 
« from him; but he is a very honeſt 
„ good- 
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te good -· natured man, and I believe means 
« well, I wiſh he had offer'd himſelf to 
« Flora.” Perhaps, fir, I ſhould not 
e have refuſed him, replied ſhe, briſkly, 
„I ſhould like a huſband prodigiouſiy 
« that would be abroad for three whole 
« years together, and leave me to bowl 
% about in my coach and ſix, while he 
« ploughed the ocean in ſearch of new 
« treaſures to throw into my lap at tis 
return.“ 


« Well, well, (ſaid Miſs Betſy, laugh- 
« ing ſtill more) who knows but when I 
« have teized him a little, he may fly 
4 for ſhelter to your more clement good- 
« neſs.” © Aye, aye, cried Mr. Good- 
« man, you are a couple of mad-caps, in- 
« deed, and I ſuppoſe between you both 
« the captain will be finely managed; but 
* no matter, I ſhall not pity him, as I 


« partly told him what he might expect.“ 


After this Mr, Gocdman went out, and 
the young ladies went up to dreſs againſt 
dinner, diverting themſelves all the time 
with the poor captain's letter. Miſs Betſy 
told Miſs Flora, that as he was for coming 
ſo directly to the point, ſhe muſt uſe all 
her artifice, in order to keep him in ſuſ- 
pence, “ For, faid ſhe, if J ſhould It him 
«© know any part of my real ſentiments 

4 con- 
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* concerning him, he would be gone at 
once, and we ſhould loſe all our ſport : 
« ] will therefore, continued ſhe, make 
« him believe that I dare not openly en- 
courage his pretenſions, becauſe my bro- 
« ther hath recommended one gentleman 
« to me, and Mr. Goodman another; but 
“ ſhall aſſure him at the ſame time, 
tc that I am inclined to neither of them, 
and ſhall contrive to get rid of them 
© both as ſoon as poſſible : this, ſaid ſhe, 
« will keep him in hopes, without my 
« downright promiſing any thing in his 
« particular favour.” 


Miſs Flora told her, ſhe was a perfect 
Machiavel in love-affairs, and was about 
to ſay ſomething more, when a confuſed 
| ſound of ſeveral voices, among which ſhe 
{2 diſtinguiſh'd that of Lady Mellafin very 
; loud, made her run down ſtairs to ſee 
what was the occaſion ; but Miſs Betſy 
ſtaid in the chamber, being buſily em- 
4 in ſomething belonging to her dreſs, 
or had ſhe been leſs engaged, it is not 
probable ſhe would have troubled herſelf 
about the matter, as ſhe ſuppoſed it only 
a quarrel between Lady Mellaſin and ſome 
of the ſervants, as in effect it was, and 


ſhe, without aſking, was immediately in- 
formed, 


Nanny 


* 
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Nanny, the upper houſe-maid, and the 
ſame who had deliver'd Mr. Saving's let- 
ter co Miſs Betſy, and carried her anſwer 
to him, coming up with a broom in her 
hand, in order to ſweep her lady's dreſs- 
ing-room, ran into the chamber of Miſs 
Betſy, and ſeeing that ſhe was alone ©« Oh, 
« Miſs! ſaid ſh-, there is the devil to do 
e below.“ 1 heard a ſad noiſe, indeed, 
&« (ſaid ſhe careleſly).” + Why you mult 
« know Miſs, cried the maid, that my 
* lady hath Pye John the butler warn- 
« ing, and ſo his time being up, Mrs. 
« Prinks hath orders to pay him off this 
* morning, but would have ſtopped thirty 
„ ſhillings for a ſilver orange-ſtrainer that 
« is miſſing John would not allow it, 
« and being in a paſſion, told Mrs. Prinks 
&« that he wo ld not leave the houſe with- 
& out his full wages; that for any thing 
ce he knew, the ſtrainer mi ght be gone after 
& the diamond necklace. PT his, I ſuppoſe, 
„ ſhe repeated to my lady, and that Pur 
** her in ſo ill a humour this morning, 
ce that if my maſter had not come down 
c as he did, we ſhou'd all have had ſome- 
« thing at our heads. However, con- 
« tinued the wench, ſhe orde ed Mrs, 
** Prinks to give! im his whole m. ed, ; 
« bur would you believe it Miſs? my 
„ maſter was no ſooner gone out, than 
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« ſhe came down into the kitchen raving, 
and finding John there ſtill, (the poor 
&« fellow, God knows, only ſtaid to take 
« his leave of us,) ſhe tore about, and 
de {wore we ſhould all go; accuſed one of 
de one thing and another of another.” — 
% Well, but what did the fellow mean 
&« about the diamond necklace, cried Miſs 
„ Betſy, interrupting her.” „ will tell 
you the whole ſtory, ſaid ſhe; but you 
* muſt promiſe never to ſpeak a word of 
„ it to any body; for though I do not 
« value the place, nor will ſtay much 
longer, yet they would not give one a 
„character, you know, Miſs.” 


Miſs Betſy then having aſſured her, ſhe 
would never mention 1t, the other ſhut the 
door, and went on in a very low voice, in 
this manner, 


* Don't you remember, Miſs ſaid ſhe, 

« what a flurry my lady and Mrs. Prinks 
© were in one day? how her Jadyſhip 
„pulled off all her fine cloathe, and they 
both went out in a hackney-coach ; 
« then Mrs, Prinks came home, and went 
<« out again?” „ Yes, replied Miſs Betſy, 
« | took notice they were both in a good 
« deal of confuſion” © Aye, Miſs, well 
« they might, ſaid Nanny; that very after- 
* noon John was gone to ſee a couſin 
« that 
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cc that keeps a pawnbroker's ſhop in 
« Thieving-lane, and as he was ſitting in 
ce little room behind the counter, that 
& jt ſeems ſhuts in with glaſs doors, who 
c ſhould he ſee through the window, but 
«« Mrs. Prinks come in; ſhe brought my 
Lady's diamond necklace, and pledged 
ce it for a hundred and twenty, or a hun- 
e dred and thirty guineas, I am not ſure 
dc which he told me, for I have the ſaddeſt 
e memory; but it is no matter for that, 
« John was ſtrangely confounded, as you 
&* may think, but reſolved to ſee into 
e the bottom, and when Mrs. Prinks was 
« got into the coach, popped up behind 
« jt, and got down when it ſtopped, 
« which was at the ſign of the hand and 
ce tipſtaff in Knaves-acre; ſo that this 
&« money was raiſed to get fomebody that 
« as arreſted out of the bailiff's hands, 
for John ſaid it was what they call a 
t ſpunging-houſe that Mrs. Prinks went 
* into. Lord! how deceitful ſome people 
« are; my poor maſter ]ittle thinks how 
« his money goes; but I'll warrant our 
« houſe-keeping mult ſuffer for this, 


This goſſipping young huſſy would have 
run on much longer, doubtleſs, with her 
comments on this affair; but hearing 
Miſs Flora's foot upon the ſtairs, ſhe leit 
oF, and opening the door, ſoftly ſlipt into 
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her lady*s dreſſing-room, and fell to work 
in cleaning it. 


Miſs Flora came up, exclaiming on the 
ill behaviour of moſt ſervants, telling Miſs 
Betſy what a paſſion her mamma had been 
in. The other made little anſwer to what 
ſne ſaid on that or any other ſcore, having 
her thoughts very much taken up with 
the account juſt given her by Nanny; ſhe 
recollected that Lady Mellaſin had never 
droſo'd ſince that day, always making ſome 
excuſe o avoid paying any grand viſits, 
which ſhe now coubted not but it was 
becaule ſhe had not her necklace. It very 
much amazed her, as ſhe well knew her 
ladyſhip was not without a good deal of 
ready caſh, therefore was certain the ſum 
muſt be large indeed, for which her friend 
was arreſted, that it reduced her to the 
neceſſity of applying to a pawnbroker, 
and who that friend could be for whom 
ſh: would thus demean herſelf, puzzled 
her extremely. It was not long, however, 
before ſhe was let into the ſecret, but in 
the mean time other matters of more mo- 
ment muſt be treated on. 


CHAP, 


| 
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CHAP. XVII. 


Is of lefs importance than the former, yet muſt 
not be omitted, 


ADY Mellaſin having vented her 
ſpleen on thoſe, who, by their fta- 
tions, were obliged to bear it, and the ob- 
ject of i: removed out of the houſe, became 
extremely chearful the remaining part of 
the day. The faſhion in which it might be 
ſuppoſed Miſs Betſy would be accoſted by 
the tarpaulin enamorato, and the recep 
tion ſne would give his paſſion, occaſion d 
a good deal of merriment, and even Mr. 
Goodman, ſeeing his dear wife took part 
in it, would ſometime: throw in his joke. 


* Well, well, (cry'd Miſs Betſy, to 
<« heighten the diverſion) what will you 
« ſay now, it I ſhould take a fancy to the 
« captain, ſo far as to prefer him to an 
*« of thoſe who think it worth their while 
© to ſolicit me on the ſcore of love?“ 


„This is quite ungenerous in you, 
*«« (cry'd Miſs Flora) did you not promiſe 
* to turn the captain over to me, when 
„you had done with him?“ That 


has may 
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« may not happen a great while, replied 
« the other; for I aſſure you I have ſeen 
c him three or four times, when he has 
& called here on bulineſs to Mr. Gods 
% man, and think to part with a lover 
« of his formidable aſpect would be to 
« deprive mylelf of the moſt conſpicuous 
« of my whole train of admirers : — but 
"appar; (continued ſhe, in the ſame 

« gay ſtrain) I reſign to you Mr. Staple 
« or Mr. Trueworth, would not that do 
« as well?“ 


« Do not put me in the head of either 
& of them, I beſeech you, ſaid Miſs Flora 
« for fear I ſhould think too ſeriouſly on 
« the matter, and it ſhould not be in 
« your power to oblige me.“ 


« All that muſt be left to chance, cried 
© Miſs Betſy ; but fo far I dare promiſe 
* you, as to do enough to make them 
« heartily weary of their courtſhip to me, 
c and at liberty to make their addreſſes. 
« elſcwhere.“ 


After this they fell into ſome conver- 
ſation concerning the merits of the two 
laſt- mentioned gentlemen :—they allow'd 
Mr. Staple, to "have the fineſt face, and 
that Mr. Trueworth was the beft ſhaped, 
and had the moſt graceful air in every 

thing 
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thing he did: — Mr. Staple had an infi- 
nity of gaiety, both in his look and beha- 
viour : — Mr. Trueworth had no leis of 
ſweetneſs, and if his deportment ſeemed 
ſomewhat too ſerious for a man of his 
years, it was well atoned for by the ex- 
cellence of his underſtandirg. —\Viiſs Flora 
however ſaid, upon the whole, that both 
of them were charming men; and Lady 
Mellaſin added, that it was a great pity 
either of them ſhould have beſtowed his 
heart where there was ſo little likelihood 
of ever receiving any recompence. — 
«© Why ſo, my dear, cried Mr. Goodman, 
jf my pretty charge is at preſent in a hu- 
e mour to make as many tools as ſhe can 
« in this world, I hope ſhe is not deter- 
* mined to lead apes in another; — [ 
« warrant ſhe will change her mind one 
e time or other. — I only wiſh ſhe ma 
« not, as the old ſaying is, out-ſtand her 
« market.” 


While they were thus diſcourſing, a 
ſervant brought a letter from Mr. Staple, 
directed to Wiſs Betſy Thoughtleſs, which 
was immediately delivered to her: — on 
being told from wheace it came, ſhe gave 
it to Mr. Goodman, ſaying * ſhall make 
© no fecret of the contents, — therefore, 
ce dear guardian, read it for the benefit of 
« the company.” 
| Mr, 
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Mr, Goodman ſhook his head at the 
little ſenſibility ſhe reſtified of his friend's 
devoirs, but ſaid nothing, being willing 
to gratify the curioſity he doubted not but 
they were all in, Miſs Betſey herſelt not 
excepted, as careleſs as ſhe affected to be, 
which he did by reading in an audible 
voice theſe lines: 


To the moſt amiable and moſt accom- 
pliſhed of her ſex. 


Mb AM, 


© IF the face be the index of the mind, 
(as I think one of our beſt poets takes 
upon him to aſſert) your ſoul muſt cer- 
« tainly be all made up of harmony, and 
«© conſequently take delight in what has ſo 
great a ſimilitude of its own heavenly 
nature. — !] flatter myſelf, therefore, you 
vill not be offended that I preſume to in- 
« treat you will grace with your preſence, 
a piece of mulic, compolcd b/ the fo 
« juſtly celebrated Signior Bononcini, and 
hope will have juſtice done it in the 
« performance, they being the beſt hands 
in town, that are employ'd. 


1 do myſelf the honour to incloſe 
« tickets for the ladies of Mr. Goodman's 
family, and beg leave to wait on you 
© Li41S 
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« this afternoon, in the pleaſing expecta- 
tion, not only of being permitted to at- 
tend you to the concert, but alſo of an 
opportunity of renewing thoſe humble 
and ſincere profeſſions I yeſterday began 
to make, of a paſſion, which only charms 
« ſuch as yours could have the power of 
* inſpiring in any heart, and can be felt 
by none with greater warmth, zeal, ten- 
« derneſs, and reſpect, than by that of him 
* who is, and ever mult be, 


Madam, 
© Your moſt paſſionate, 
And moſt faithful admirer, 


T. STAPLE, 


P. S. If there are any other ladies of your 
* acquaintance, to whom you think 
< the entertainment may be agreeable, 
© be pleaſed to make the invitation, — 
„ ſhall bring tickets with me to ac- 
* commodate whoever you chooſe ta 
* accompany you. — Once more I be- 


* ſeech you madam, to believe me, as 
above, 


£ Yours, &c.“ 
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Mr. Goodman had ſcarce finiſhed read- 
ing this letter, when Lady Mellaſin and 
her daughter both cried out, at the ſame 
time, O Miſs Betſy, —how unlucky this 
% happens: — what will you do with the 
captain now?“ 


„We will take him with us to the 
*© concert, replied ſhe; — and in m 
opinion nothing could have fallen out 
* more fortunately, — The captain has 
« appointed to viſit me at five, — Mr. 
„ Staple will doubtleſs be here about that 
46 time, if not before, in order to uſher 
« us to the entertainment, ſo that my 
* tar cannot expect any anſwer from me 
« to his letter, and conſequently I ſhall 
gain time.” 


Tho* Mr. Goodman was far from ap- 
proving this way of proceeding, yet re 
could not forbear ſmiling with the reſt, at 
Miſs Betſy's contrivance, and told her, it 
was a pity ſhe was not a man, ſhe would 
have made a rare miniſter of ſtate. 


4% Well, ſince it is fo, ſaid Lady Mel- 
ce laſin, I will have the honour of com- 
<« plimenting the captain with the ticket 
& Mr. Staple intended for me“ Both 
Miſs Flora and Miſs Betſy preſs'd her 

ladyſhip 
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ladyſnip to be of their company, and Mr, 


Goodman likewiſe endeavoured to per- 
ſuade her to go; but ſhe excuſed herſelf, 
ſaying, * A concert was never among the 
e number of thoſe entertainments ſhe took 
« pleaſure in:?“ on which they left off 
ſpeaking any farther on it: but Mis Betſy 
was not at a loſs in her own mind to gueſs 
the true reaſon of her ladyſhip's retuſal, 
and looked on it as a confirmation of the 
truth of what Nanny had told her con» 
cerning the diamond necklace, 


There ſeemed, notwithſtanding, one 
difficulty ſtill remaining for Miſs Betſy to 
get over; which was the probability of 
Mr. Trueworth's making her a viſit that 
afternoon; — ſhe did not chuſe to leave 
him to go to the concert, nor yet to aſk 
him to accompany them to it, becauſe 
ſhe thought it would be eaſy for a man 
of his penetration to diſcover that Mr. 
Staple was his rival; which ſhe was by 
no means willing he ſhould do before he 
had made a declaration to her of his own 
paſſion.” | 


She was beginning to conſider how ſhe- 
ſhould manage in a point, which ſhe 
looked upon as pretty delicate, when a 
tetter from that gentleman eaſed her of 
all the apprehenſions ſhe at preſent had 


ON 
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on this ſcore. — The manner in which he 
expreſſed himſelf was as follows : 


To Miss BzxTsy TrHoucuyTLEss. 


< Maran, 


© T REMEMBER (as what can be for- 
got in which you have the leaſt concern) 
that the firſt time I had the honour of 
« ſeeing you at Oxford, you ſeemed to take 
a great deal of pteaſure in the pretty tricks 
of a ſquirrel, which a lady in the com- 
* pany had on her arm :—one of thoſe ani- 
mals (which they tell me has been lately 
© catched) happening to fall in my way, I 
take the liberty of preſenting him to you, 
« intreating you will permit him to give 
you ſuch diverſion as is in his power. 
Were the little denizen of the woods 
© endued with any ſhare of human reaſon, 
how happy would he think himſelf in 
© the lofs of his liberty, and how hug thoſe 
chains which entitle him to ſo glorious a 
« ſervitude. 


© I had waited on you in perſon, in the 

© hope of obtaining pardon for approach- 
ing you with fo trifling an offering; but 
am deprived of that ſatisfaction by the 
« prefling commands of an old aunt, who 
* inſiſts on my paſſing this evening w.th 
her: — but what need is there to apo- 
_ © logize 
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© logize for the abſence of a perſon ſo 
© little known to you, and whoſe ſenti- 
ments are yet leſs ſo ? I rather ought to 
« fear that the frequency of thoſe viſits I 
« ſhall hereafter make, may be looked upon 
as taking too preſuming an advantage of 
« the permiſſion you have been ſo good to 
give me. I will not, however, anticipate 
© ſo great a misfortune, but endeavour to 
« prevent it by proving, by all the ways I 


© am able, that I am, 
With the moſt profound ſubmiſſion, 
« Madam, 
£ Your very humble, obedient, 
« And eternally devoted ſervant, 
C. TrRUEwoORTH.? 


Miſs Betſy, after having read this letter, 
ordered the perſon who brought it ſhould 
come into the parlour ; on which he de- 
livered to her the preſent mentioned in 
the letter, which ſhe received with a great 
deal of ſweetneſs, gave the fellow ſome- 
thing to drink her health, and ſent her 
ſervice to his maſter, with thanks, and an 
aſſurance that ſhe ſhould be glad to ſee 
him, whenever it ſuited with his conve- 


nience. 
Alt 


— 
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All the ladies then began to examine 
the ſquirrel, which was doubtleſs the moſt 
beauriful creature of its kind that could 
be purchaſed. The chain, which faſtened it 
to its habitation, was gold, the links very 
thick, and curiouſly wrought. — Every 
= admired the elegance of the donor's 
calte, 


Miſs Betſy herſelf was charmed to an 
exceſs, both with the letter and the pre- 
ſent ; but as much as ſhe was pleaſed with 
the reſpectful paſſion of Mr, Trueworth, 
ſhe could not find in her heart to think 
of parting with the aſſiduities of Mr. Staple, 
nor even the blunt addreſſes of Captain 
Hyſom, at leaſt *till ſhe had exerciſed 
2 the power her beauty gave her over 
them. 


As the two laſt mentioned gentlemen 
were the friends of Mr. Goodman, he 
went out ſomewhat before the hour in 
which either of them was expected to 
come, chooſing not to ſeem to know what 
it was not in his power to amend, and de- 
termined, as he had promiſed Miſs Betſy, 
not to interfere between her and any of 
thoſe who pretended to court her. 


Theſe 
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Theſe two lovers came to the door at 
the ſame time, and Mr. Staple ſaying to 
the ioorman that opened the door, that 
he was come to wait on Miſs Betſy, —* I 
« want to ſpeak with that young gentle- 
« woman too, cried the Captain, if ſhe 
ce be at leiſure z— tell her my name is 
« Hyſom.“ 


Mr. Staple was immediately ſhewed up 
into the dining room, and the Captain in 
the parlour, *till Miſs Betſy ſhould be told 
his name: That ſpark, ſaid he to him- 
« felf, I find is known here; 1 ſuppoſe he 
« js one of thoſe Mr. Goodman told me 
& of, that has a mind to Miſs Betſy ; but 
« 25 ſhe knew I was to be here, I think 
e ſhe might have left ſome orders con- 
& cerning me, and not make me wait till 
e that young gew-gaw had ſpoke his mind 
5 to her.“ 


The fellow not coming down immedi- 
ately, he grew very angry, and began to 
call and knock with his cane againſt the 
floor, which, it may be eaſily imagined, 
gave ſome ſport to thoſe above.—Miſg 
Betſy, however, having told Mr. Staple 
the character of the man, and the diver- 
ſion ſhe intended to make of his preten- 
fions, wonld not vex him too much, and 


to 
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to atone for having made him attend fo 
long, went to the top of the ſtairs herſelf, 
and deſired him to walk up. 


The reception ſhe gave him was full of 
all the ſweetneſs ſhe could aſſume, and 
excuſed having made him wait, and laid 
the blame on the ſervant, who, ſhe pre- 
tended, could not preſently recollect his 
name: — this put him into an exceed in 
good humour, — Nay, fair lady, ſaid he, 
« as to that I have ſtaid much longer 
t ſometimes, before I could get to the 
ce ſpeech of ſome people, who I have not 
<< half the reſpect for as I have for you; 
© —but you cy (continued he, giving 
<« her a Kkiſs, the ſmack of which might 
ce be heard three rooms off) that I have 
* buſineſs with you, — buſineſs that re- 
ic quires diſpatch, and that made me a 
little impatienr.”* 


All the company had much ado to re- 
frain laughing out- right; but Miſs Betſy 
kept her countenance to a mracle, We 
« will talk of buſineſs another time, ſaid 
6 ſhe; we are going to hear a fine enter- 
« tainment of muſick ; — you muſt not 
« refuſe giving us your company, —Lady 
« Mellatin has got a ticket on purpoſe 
4 for you.“ I am very much obliged 
“ to her ladyſhip, replied the Captain, 

6 ebb but 
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«© but I do now know whether Mr. Good- 
« man may think well of it or not : for he 
would fain have put me off from viſiting 
e his Charge here.—] ſoon found by his 
te way of ſpeaking the wind did not fit fair 
« for me from that quarter, ſo tacked 
ce about, ſhifted my ſails, and ſtood for 
« the port directly. 


« Manfully reſolved, indeed! faid Mr. 
« Staple ; but I hope, Captain, you have 
« kept a good look-out, in order to avoid 
« any ſhip of greater burthen, that might 
« elſe chance to overſet you,” “ Oh, fir! 
* as to that, replied the Captain, you 
e might have ſpared yourlelf the trouble of 
“giving me this caution, there are only 
& two ſmall pinks in my way, and they 
& had beſt fland clear, or I ſhall run foul 
eon them.“ | | 


Though Mr. Staple had been appriſed 
before-hand of the Captain's pretences, and 
that Miſs Betſy intended to encourage them 
only by way of amuſement to herſclf 
and friends, yet the rough manner in which 
his rival had uttered theſe words, brought 
the blood into his cheeks, which lady 
Mellaſin perceiving, and fearing that what 
was began in jeft might in the end become 
more ſerious than could be wiſhed, turned 
the converſation, and addreſſing herſelf to 

You. I. L the 
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the Captain, on the ſcore of what he had 
{aid concerning Mr. Goodman, made many 
apologies for her husband's behaviour in 
this point: —aſſured him, that he had not 
a more ſincere friend in the world, nor one 
„ho would be more ready to ſerve him, 
in whatever was in his power. 


The Captain had a fund of great gcod- 
nature in hs heart, but was ſomewhat too 
much addicted to paſſion, and frequently 
apt to reſent without a cauſe, but when. 
once convinced he had been in the wrong, 
no one could be more ready to acknow-. 
ledge and aſk pardon for his miſtake, —He 
had been bred at ſea ;—his converſation, 
for almoſt his whole lite had been chiefly 
among, thoſe of his own occupation ;— 
he was altogether unacqainted with the 
manners and behaviour of the polite 
world, and cqually a ſtranger to what is 
called genteel raillery, as he was to courtly 
complaiſance; it is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at, that he was often rude, 
without deſigning to be ſo, and took 
many things as affronts, which were not 
meant as ſuch. 


Lady Mellaſin, who never wanted words, 
and knew how to expreſs herſelf in the 
molt perſwaſive terms whenever ſhe pleaſed 
to make uſe of them, had the addreſs to 
con- 
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convince the Captain, that Mr. Goodman 
was no enemy to his ſuit, though he would 
not appear to encourage it. 


While the Captain was engaged with her 
Ladyſhip in this diſcourſe, Mis Betſy took 
the opportunity of telling Mr. Staple that 
ſhe inſiſted upon it, that he ſhould be very 
civil to a rival from whoſe pretenſions he 
might be certain he had nothing to appre- 
hend, and moreover that when ſhe gave 
him her hand to lead her into the concert- 
room, he ſhould give his to Miſs Flora, 
without diſcovering the leaſt marks of diſ- 
content: the lover looked on this laſt in- 
junction as too ſevere a trial of his patience: 
but ſhe would needs have it fo, and he 
was under a neceſſity of obeying, or of 
ſuffering much greater mortification from 
her diſpleaſure. 


Soon after this they all four went to 
the entertainment in Mr. Goodman's coach, 
which Lady Mellaſin had ordered to be got 
ready The Captain was mightily pleaſed 
with the muſic, and had judgment enough 
init to know it was better than the band 
he had on board his ſnip: “ When they 
* have done playing, ſaid he, I will aſk 
„ them what they will have to go with 
© me the next voyage; but Mr. Staple 
told him, it would be an affront, that they 
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were men who got more by their inſtru. 
ments than the beſt officer either by ſea or 
land did by his commiſſion. — This miſ- 
take, as well as many others the Captain 
fell into, made not only the company he 
was with, but thoſe who ſat near enough 
to hear him, a good deal of diverſion, 


Nothing of moment happening either 
here or at Mr. Goodman's, where they 
all ſupped together, it would be needleſs 
to repeat any particulars of the converſa- 
tion; what has been ſaid already of their 
different ſentiments, and behaviour, may 


be a ſufficient ſample of the whole. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


Treats on no freſh matters, but ſerves to heighten 
thoſe already mentioned. 


R. Goodman had ſtaid abroad 'till 

very late that night the concert had 
been performed, ſo was not a witneſs of 
any thing that had paſſed after the com- 
pany came home; but on Lady Mellaſin's 
repeating to him every thing ſhe remem- 
bered, was very well pleaſed to hear thas 
ſhe had reconciled the Captain to him, tho 
extremely ſorry, that the blunt ill judged 
affection of that gentleman had expoſed 


him to the ridicule, not only of Miſs Betſy, 
but alſo of all her followers. 


That young lady, in the mean time, 
was far from having any commiſeration 
for the anxieties of thoſe who loved her ; 
—on the contrary, ſhe triumphed in the 
pains ſhe gave, if it can be ſuppoſed that 
ſhe, who was altogether ignorant of them 
in herſelf, could look upon them as ſin- 
cere in others: —but I am apt to believe 
ladies of this caſt, regard all the proteſ- 
ſions of love made to them (as indeed 
many of them are) only as words of courſe, 
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—the prerogative of youth and beauty in 


the one ſex, and a duty incumbent on the 


other to pay ;—they value themſelves on 
the number and quality of their lovers, as 
they do upon the number and richneſs of 
their cloaths, becauſe it makes them of 
conſideration in the world, and never take 
the trouble of reflecting how dear it may 
ſometimes coſt thoſe to whom they are in- 


debted for indulging this vanity, 


That this, at leaſt, was the motive 
which induced Miſs Betſy to treat her lovers 
in the manner ſhe did, is evident to a de. 
monſtration, from every other action of 


her life :—ſhe had a certain ſoftneſs in her 


diſpoſition, which rendered her incapable 


of knowing the diſtreſs of any one, with- 


out affordiog all the relief that was in her 
power to give, and had ſhe. ſooner been 
convinced of the reality of the woes of 
love, ſhe ſooner had left off the ambition 
of ia flicting them, and perhaps have been 
brought to regard thoſe who laboured un- 
der them, rather with too much than too 


little compaſſion ;—but of this the reader 


will be able to judge on proceeding farther 
in this hiſtory, 


There were now three gentlemen who 
all of them addreſſed this young lady on 
the moſt honourable terms, yet did her 

giddy 


1 
* 
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giddy mind make no diſtinction between 
the ſerious paſſion they had for her, and 
the idle gallantries ſhe received from thoſz: 
who either had no deſign in making them, 
or ſuch as tended to her undoing. 


2 OO 55S. 


apy my 


< AH 


Impatient to hear in what manner Mr- 
Trueworth would declare himſelf, and 
imagining he would come the next day, as 
he had made ſo handſome an apo'ogy for 
not having waited on- her the preceding 
; one, ſhe told Mr. Staple and Capt. Hyſom, 
in order to prevent their coming. that ſhe 
was engaged to paſs that whole afternoon, 
and evening, with ſome ladies of her ac- 
quaintance : neither the Captain nor Mr, 
| Staple ſuſpected the truth of what ſhe ſaid, 
| but the former was in too much haſte to 
know ſome iſſue of his fate to be quite 


contented with this delay. 


km. ho 


-- 9 1 * 


Miſs Betſy was not deceived in her ex- 
ctations; — ſoon after dinner was over, 
ſhe was told Mr. Trueworth had ſent to 
know if ſhe was at home, and begg'd leave 
to wait upon her — Lady Mellafin having 
a great deal of company that day in the 
dining-room, ſhe went into an adjacent 
one to receive him: — he was charmed at 
finding her alone, a happineſs he could 
not flatter himſelf with, on entering the 
houſe, he was aſſured by the number 
L 4 of 
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of footmen that he ſaw in the hall, that 
many viliters were there before him : — 
this unexpected piece of good fortune, as 
he then thought it, eſpecially as he found 
her playing with the ſquirrel he had ſent to 
her the day before, ſo much elated him, 
that it brightened his whole aſpect, and 
gave a double ſhare of vivacity to his eyes, 
« May I hope your pardon, Madam, ſaid 
«© he, for preſuming to approach you with 
« ſo trifling a preſent as that little crea- 
© ture ??* - Oh, Mr. Trueworth? anſwered 
« ſhe, I will not forgive you if you ſpeale 
&« {flight of my ſquirrel, though 1 am in- 
et debted to you for the pleaſure he gives 
© me. — I love him exceſſively ! — you 
© could not have made me a more oblig- 
sing preſent.” 


« How, Madam! cried he; I ſhould be 
4 miſerable indeed, if I had nothing in 
« my power to offer more worthy your 
« acceptance than that animal. — What 
ce think you Madam, of an adoring and 
« paſſionately devoted heart? 


« A heart! rejoined ſhe, oh dear, a 
4 heart may be a pretty thing for ought I 
% know to the contrary ; but there is ſuch 
% an enclofure of fleſh and bone about it, 
* that it is utterly impoſſible for one » 
1 cc ee 
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« ſee into it, and conſequently to know 
« whether one likes it or not.” 


«© The heart, Madam, in the ſenſe ! 
« mean, ſaid he, implies the ſoul, which 
« being a ſpirit and inviſible, can only be 
&« known by its effects: — if the whole 
« ſervices of mine may render it an obla- 
tion, ſuch as may obtain a gracious re- 
„ ception from the amiable Miſs Thought- 
« Jeſs, I ſhall bleſs the hour in which I 
« firſt beheld her charms, as the moſt 
& fortunate one I ever had to boaſt of.“ 
In ending theſe words he kiſſed her hand, 
with a look full of the greateſt reſpect and 
tenderneſs. 


She then told him, the ſervices of the 
foul muſt needs be valuable, becauſe they 
were ſincere; but as ſhe knew not of what 
nature thoſe ſervices were he intended to 
render her, he muſt excuſe her for not ſo 
readily accepting them :— on which, it. 
is not to be doubted, but that he aſſured 
her, they ſhould be only ſuch as were dic- 
tated by the moſt pure affections, and ac- 
eompanied by the ſtricteſt henour.. 

ſ 


He was going on with fuel proteſta- 
tions as may be imagined a man ſo much 
enamoured would make to the object of 
his. wiſhes, when he was interrupted by 

L 4 | Miſs 
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Miſs Flora, who came haſtily into the 
room, and told him, that her mamma 
hearing that he was in the houſe, expected 
he would not leave it without letting her 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing him; — that 
they were juſt going o tea, and that her 
ladyſhip intreated he would join company 
_ thoſe friends ſhe had already with 
er. 


Mr. Trueworth would have been glad 
to have found ſome plauſible pretence for 
not complying with this invitation, but as 
he could not make any that would not 
be looked on as favouring of ill manners, 
and Miſs Betſy infiſted on his going, they 
all went together into the dining-room. 


The lover had now no farther opportu- 
nity. of proſecuting his ſuit in this viſit , 
but he made another the next day, more 
early thin before, and found no-body but 
Mr. Goodman with Miſs Betſy, Lady Mel- 
laſin and Miſs Flora being gone among the 
ſhops, either to buy ſomething they want- 
ed, or to tumble over goods, as they fre- 
quently did, merely for the fake of ſeeing 
new taſhions. — Mr. Trueworth having 
never been ſeen by Mr. Goodman, Miſs 
Betſy preſented him to him with thefe 
words, Sir, this is a gentleman from Ox- 
& ford, — an intimate friend of brother 

Frank's, 
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« Frank's, and who did me the favour 


44 to bring me a letter from him.” There 


needed no more to make Mr. Goodman 
know, both who he was, and the buſineſs 
on which he came : he received him with 
a great deal of good manners; but know- 
ing his abſence would be moſt agreeable, 


after ſome few compliments, pretended he 


was called abroad by urgent buſineſs, and 
took his leave. 


How much it rejoiced the ſincerely de- 
voted heart of Mr. 1rueworth, to find 
himſelf once more alone with the idol of 
his wiſhes, may eaſily bz conceived by 
thoſe who have had any experience of the 
paſſion he ſo deeply felt; — but his feli- 
city was of ſhort cantinuance, and, he 
profited but little by | 1e complaiſance of 


Mr. Goodman. 


He was but juſt beginning to pour forth 
ſeme part of thuſe tender ſentiments, with 
which his ſoul overflowed, when: he was 
prevented from proce-din,!, by a, ſecond 
interruption, much more diſagretable than 
the former had been. 


Mr. Staple, and Captain m, for 
whom Miſs Betſy had not left the ſam: 


orders ſhe had — the day before, cam: 
both to viſit her: the former had the ad. 
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vantage of being there ſomewhat ſooner 
than the other, and accoſted her with an 
air, which made the enamoured heart of 
Mr. Trueworth immediately bear an alarm 
to jealouſy. Mr. Staple, who had ſeen 
him there once before, when he brought 
her brother's letter to her, did not pre- 
ſently know him for his rival, nor ima» 
gined he had any other intent in his viſits, 
than to pay his compliments to the fiſter. 
of his friend. | 


They were all three engaged in a con- 
verſation, which had nothing particular in 
it, when Miſs Betſy was told Captain Hy- 
ſom deſired to ſpeak with her : on which 
ſhe bid the fellow deſire him to walk in, 
* He is in the back parlour, Madam, re- 
„ plied he; — I told him you had com- 
* pany, ſo he deſires you will come to 
10 him there; for he ſays he has great bu- 
s ſineſs with you, and muſt needs ſpeak 
«« with you,” Both Miſs Betſy and Mr. 
Staple laugh'd immoderately at this meſ- 
fage ; but Mr. Trueworth, who was not 
in the fecret, look'd a little grave, as not 
knowing what to think of it. You 
« would. ſcarce believe, Sir,“ ſaid Mr. 
Staple to him, that this embaſſy came 
« from the court of cupid, yet I aſſure 
„you the Captain is one of this lady's 
moſt paſſionate admirers,” * Yes, in- 
| « deed, 
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« deed, added Miſs Betſy, and threatens 
« terrible things to every one who ſhould 
« dare to difpute the conqueſt of my heart 
« with him: — but go, continued ſhe, 
to the footman, tell him, I have 
« friends with me whom I cannot be ſo 
« rude to leave, and that I infiſt on his 


giving us his company in this room.“ 


The Captain on this was prevailed upon 
to come in, though not very well pleaſed 
at finding himſelf obliged to do ſo, by the 


politive commands of his miſtreſs, — He 


paid his reſpects, however, in his blunt 
manner to the gentlemen, as well as Miſs 
Betſy, and having drawn his chair as near 
her as he could, I hoped, Madam, ſaid 
« he, you would have found an opportuni- 
ty of ſpeaking to me before now :—you 
« muſt needs think I am a little uneaſy 
« till I know what I have to de 
% upon.“ Blefs me, Sir, cried ſhe, you 
« talk in an odd manner — and then, 
continued ſhe, pointing to Mr. Trueworth, 
« this gentleman here, who is a friend of 
% my brother's, will think I have eut- 
„run my income, and that you came to 
dun me for money borrow'd of you.“ 
% No, no, anſwer'd he, as to that you owe: 
„me nothing but good-will, — and that 
« [ think I deferve for the refpe& I have 
for you, it it were for nothing elſe; os 
but 
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e but, Madam, I ſhould be glad to know 


& ſome anſwer to the buſineſs I wrote to 
c“ you upon.” —“ Lord, Sir, replied ſhe, 
&« [ have not yet had time to think upon 
« it, much leis to reſolve on any thing.“ 
« That is ſtrange, reſumed he; why you 
„ have had three days, and ſure that is 
« Jong enough to think and reſolve too, 
& on any thing.” —** Not for me indeed, 
« Captain, anſwered ſhe, laughing ; —but 
ac come, here are juſt four of us, — what 
« think you, gentlemen, of a game of 
1 quadrille to kill time?“ 


Mr. Trueworth and Mr, Staple told her 
at once, and they approved the motion, 
and ſhe was juſt going to call for cards 
and fiſhes, when the Captain ſtopped her, 
ſaying, I never loved play in my life, 
« and have no time to kill, as mayhap 
te theſe gentlemen have, who, *tis likely 
« have nothing elſe to do than to dreſs 
« and viſit; — I have a, great deal of 


4 buſineſs upon my hands; — the ſhip is 
* taking in her lading, and I do not know 


but we may fail in ſix or ſeven days, 


« ſo muſt deſire you would fix a day for 


% us to be alone together, that 1 may 


% know at once what it, is you delign to 


do.“ - Fye, Captain! replied ſhe, 
how can you think of ſuch a thing? — 


ail 
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an affected diſdain, ** I never make ap- 
„ pointments with gentlemen.” 


„„ That I believe, ſaid he, but you 
« ſhould conſider that I live a great way 
a « off; — *tis a long walk from Mile- end 
$ „to St. James's, and-I hate your jolting 
, % hackney coaches :—beſides I may come 
„ « and come again, and never be able to 
. « get a word with you in private in an 
2 « afternoon, and all the morning I am 
| « engaged cither at the India-Houſe, or 
« at Change; — therefore I ſhould think 
« jt is better for both of us not to ſtand 
% ſhilly, ſhally ; but come to the point at 
* once; for lookye, fair lady, if we hap- 
« pen to agree, there will be little enough 
« time to ſettle every thing, as I am 
60 obliged to 80 ſo ſoon,” << Too little 
ein my opinion, Sir, anſwered ſhe, there» 
% fore I think it beſt to defer talking 
« any more of the matter, *cill you come 
« back.” 


« Come back, cried he, why do you 
6 Conſider L ſhall be gone three years“ 
% Really, Sir, laid ſhc, as I told you be- 
© fore, I have never confidered any thing 
& about it, nor can promiſe I ſhall be 
&« able to ſay any more to you at the end 
of twice the time you mention, than I 
& Can 
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« can do at preſent, which I affure you is 
& juft nothing at all.“ | 


Though both Mr. Trueworth and Mr. 
Staple had too much good manners to do 
any thing that might affront the Captain, 
et neither of them could reſtrain their 
aughter ſo well as to prevent ſome marks 
of the inclination they had for it, trom 
being viſible in their faces; — and willing 
to contribute ſomething on their parts to 
the diverſion they perceived ſhe gave her- 
ſelf, with a lover ſo every way unfuitable 
to her, —one told her, it was a great pity 
ſhe did not conſult the Captain's cenve- 
nience z — the other ſaid that it muſt 
needs be a vaſt fatigue for a gentleman, 
who was accuſtomed only to walk the 
quarter deck, to take a ſtretch of four 
miles at ance 3—“ And all to no pur- 
« poſe,”* cried he that had ſpoken firſt, 
4 pray, Madam, give him his diſpatch.” 


As little acquainted as the Captain was 
with raillery, he had underſtanding enough 
to make him ſee, that Miſs Betſy's beha- 
viour to him had rendered him the jeſt of 
all the company that viſited her, and this 
he took ſo ill, that all the liking he before 
had to her was now turned into contempt. 
Finding they were going on in the irag- 
nical way they had began, — © Lookye 

| * gentle- 
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« gentlemen, (ſaid he, with a pretty ſtern 
ccuntenance) *I would adviſe you to 
& meddle only with ſuch things as con- 
e cern yourſelves ; you have nothing to 
do with me, nor I with you.—If your 
« errand here be as I ſuſpect it is, there 
« fits one who I dare anſwer will find you 
employment enough, as long as you 
4 ſhall think it worth your while to dance 
e attendatice, As for you, madam,” 
continued he, turning to Miſs Betſy, I 
te think it would have become you as well, 
& to have given me a more civil anſwer z 
« — if you did not approve of my pro- 
*« pofals, you might have told me ſo at 
« firſt ; — but I ſhall trouble neither you 
«© nor myſelf any farther about che matter, 
I ſee how it is well enough, and when 
«* next I ſteer for the coaſt of matrimony, 
„ ſhall take care to look out for a port 
“ not cumbered with rubbiſh : ſo your 


« ſervant.” : 


As he was going out of the houſe, he 
met Lady Mellaſin and Miſs Flora juſt en- 
tering, being returned from the ramble 
above-mentioned :—they ſaw he was very 
angry, and would fain have 2 
him to turn back, telling him, that if any 
miſunderſtanding had happened between 
him and Miſs Betſy, they would endeavour 
o make it up and reconcile them. 2 

* 
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which he replied, that he thanked them 
for their love, but he had done with Miſs 
Betſy for good and all; — that ſhe was no 
more than a young flirt, and did not know 
how to uſe a gentleman handſomely ; — 
ſaid, he ſhould be glad to take a bowl of 
punch with Mr. Goodman before he went 
on his voyage; but would not come any 
more to his houſe to be ſcoffed at by Miſs 
Betſy, and thoſe that came after her. 


Miſs Flora told him, that it was unjuſt 


in him to deprive her mamma and herlelf, 


of the pleaſure of his good company far 


the fault of Miſs Betſy, who, ſhe ſaid, ſhe 


could not help owning was of a very 
giddy temper. — Lady M-!lafin, to what 
her daughter had ſaid, added many oblig- 
ing things, in order to prevail on him, 


either to return, or renew his viſi:s here- 
after; but the Captain was obſtinate, and 
perſiſting in his reſolution of coming there 


no more, took his leave, and Mͤiſs Flora 
loſt all hope of receiving any benefit from 
his being rejected by Miſs Betſy. 


CHAP; 
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C HAP. XIX. 
Will make the reader little the wiſer. 


HE greateſt part of the time that 
Mr. won and Mr. Staple ſtaid 
with Miſs Betſy, was taken up with talk- 
ing of Captain Hyſom ; — his paſſion, — 
his behaviour, and the manner in which 


he received his diſmiſſion, afforded indeed 


an ample field for converſation : — Lady 
Mellaſin, and Miſs Flora, relating th an- 


ſwers he had given them, on their preſſing 


him to come back, Mr. Trueworth ſaid, 
that it muſt be owned, that he had ſhewn 


a ſtrength of reſolution, which few men in 


o 


love could boaſt of. 


“ Love, fir, according to my notions 


« of that paſſion,” replied Mr. Staple, 


$ is not to be felt by every heart; — 
« many deceive themſelves in this point, 
* and take for it what is in reality no 
© more than a bare liking of a beautiful 
object: — the Captain ſeems to me to 
« have a ſoul, as well as form, caſt in 
too rough a mould, to be capable of 


« thoſe refined and delicate ideas, which 


£ alone 
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« alone conſtitute and are worthy to de 
« called love.“ 


% Yet, faid Lady Mellaſin, I TR 
© heard Mr. Goodman give him an excel- 
“ lent character, and above all, that he is 
c one of the beſt natured men breathing.“ 
That may be indeed, madam, reſumed 
«© Mr. Staple, and ſome allowances ought 
© to be made for the manner in which 
„he has been bred ; though, added he, 
% have known many commanders, not 
& only of Indiamen, but of other trading 
“ veſſels, who have all their life-time 
* uſed the ſeas, yet have known how to 


<« behave with politeneſs enough when on 
« ſhore.” 


Mr. Trueworth agreed with Mr. Sta ple, 
that though the amorous declaration of a 
pron of the Captain's age, and faſhion of 

ringing up, to one of Miſs Betſy's, ex- 
poſed him to the deſerved ridicule of as 


many as knew it; yet ought not his parti- 


cular foible to be any reflection on his occu» 
pation, which merited to be held in the 
greateſt veneration, as the ſtrength and 


- Opulence of the nation was owing to Ks 


commerce in foreign parts. 


This was highly obliging to Mr. Staple, 
whoſe father had been a merchant, — 
in 
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Mr. Trueworth being the firſt who took 
his leave, perceiving the other ſtaid ſup- 
per, he ſaid abundance of handſome things 
in his praiſe; and ſeemed to have conceived 
ſo high an eſteem of him, that Miſs Betſy 
was diverted in her mind to think how he 
would change his way of ſpeaking, when 
once the ſecret of his rivalſhip ſhould come 
out, as ſhe knew it could not fail to do in 
a ſhort time. 


But as eaſy Mr. Staple was at preſent, 
on this occaſion, Mr. Trueworth was no 
leſs anxious and perplexed ;—he was con- 
vinced that the other viſited Miſs Betſy on 
no other ſcore than that of love, and it 
appeared to him equally certain by the 
freedom with which he ſaw him treated in 
the family, that he was likewiſe greatly en- 
couraged, if not by Miſs Betſy her ſelf, at 
leaſt 5 her guardian. 


His thoughts were now wholly taken 
up with the means, by which he might 
gain the advantage over a rival, whom he 
looked upon as a formidable one, not on 
for his perſonal accompliſhments, but 10 
for his having the good fortune to addreſs 
her before bimſelt. — All he could do 
was to prevent, as much as poſſible, all 
opportunities oi his entertaining Miſs Betſy 
in private, till the arrival of Mr. Francis 

Thought- 
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{ | 
Thoughtleſs, from whoſe friendſhip, and 
the influence he had over his ſiſter, he 


hoped much. 


He waited on her the next day very 
early :—Mr. Goodman happening to dine 
that day later than ordinary, on account 
of ſome friends he had with him, and the 
cloth not being drawn, Miſs Betſy went 
and received him in another room. — 
Having this favourable opportunity, he 
immediately began to prepare for putting 
into execution one of thoſe ſtratagems he 
had centrived for ſeparating her from Mr. 
Staple. After ſome few. tender ſpeeches, 
he . fell into a diſcourſe concerning the 


weather; ſaid, he was ſorry to perceive 


the days ſo much ſhortened, —that ſummer 
would ſoon be gone ; and added, that as 
that beautiful ſeaſon could laſt but a ſmall 
time, the moſt ſhould be made of it. — 
& I came, ſaid he, to intreat the favour of 
<« you, and Miſs Flora, to permit me to 
* accompany you in an alring through 
« Brumpton, Kenſington, Chelſea, and 
c the other little villages on this ſide of 
& London.“ 


Miſs Betſy replied, that ſhe would go 
with all her heaft, and believed ſhe could 
anſwer the ſame for Miſs” Flora, there 
being only two grave dons, and their 

wives, 
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wives, within, whom ſhe would be glad to 
be diſengaged from; — “ but if not, ſaid 
« ſhe, I can fend for a young lady in the 
e neighbourhood, who will be glad to 
« give us her company.“ 


She ſent firſt, however, to Miſs Flora, 
who immediately came in, and the propo- 
ſal being made, accepted it with pleaſure, 
and added, that ſhe would aſk her mamma 
for orders for the coach to be got ready. 
— * Jt need not, madam, ſaid Mr. 
« Trueworth, my ſervant is here, and 
«© he ſhall get one from Blunt's ; — 
but Miſs Flora inſiſted on their going in 
Mr. Goodman's, ſaying, ſhe was certain 
neither he nor her mamma would go out 
that day, as the company they had were 
come to ſtay; on which Mr. Trueworth 
complied. 7 


When ſhe had left the room, Ah! 
“ madam, ſaid he to Miſs Betſy, could 
] flatter myſelf with believing I owed 
te this condeſcenſion to any other motive 
e than your complaiſance, to a perſon 
e who has ſome ſhare in your brother's 
“ friendſhip, I ſhould be bleſt indeed; 
“ but ah I ſee I have a rival, —a rival 
% dangerous to my hopes, not only on 
* the account of his merits, but alſo as 
he had the honour of declaring his paſ- 

«« ſion 


* 


La 


the way to be agreeable to Miſs Betſy, was 


1 9 * 8 — —— 
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„ fion before me: — the fortunate Mr, 
4 Staple, added he, kiſſing her hand, 
«© may perhaps have already made ſome 
% jimpreſſion on that heart I would ſacri- 
90 — my all to gain, and I am come too 
late. 


6 Rather too ſoon, replied ſhe, ſmil- 
« ing; — both of you equally too ſoon, 
admitting his ſentiments for me to be as 
« you imagine; for I aſſure you, fir, 
4 my heart has hitherto been entirely my 
c own, and is not very likely to incline 
to the reception of any gueſt of the na- 
< ture you mean, for yet a long — long 
« time, — Whoever thinks to gain me 
« muſt not be in a hurry, like Captain 
« Hyſom.” 


Mr. Trueworth was about to make ſome 
paſſionate reply, when Miſs Flora returned, 
and told them the coach would be ready 
immediately, for ſhe herſelf had ſpoke to 
the coachman, and bid him put the horſes 
to with all the haſte he could; on which 
the lover expreſſed his ſenſe of the obliga- 
tion he had to. her for taking this trouble, 
in the politeſt terms. 


A perſon of much leſs diſcernment than 
this gentleman might eaſily perceive, that 


not 


— . * 
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not to be too ſerious; — he therefore aſſum- 
ed all the vivacity he was maſter of, both 
before they went, and during the whole 
courſe of the little tour they made, in 
which it is not to be doubted but he re- 
galed them with every thing the places 
they paſſed through could furniſh. 


The ladies were ſo well pleaſed, both 
with their entertainment and the com- 
pany of the perſon who entertained them, 
that they ſeemed not in haſte to go home, 
and he had the double ſatisfaction of en- 
Joying the preſence of his miſtreſs, and of 
giving at leaſt one day's diſappointment 
to his rival : — - he was confirmed in the 
truth of this conjecture, when, on return- 
ing to Mr. Goodman's, which was not 
till ſome hours after cloſe of day, the foot- 


man who opened the door told Miſs Betſy, 


that Mr. Staple had been to wait upon 
her. 


Aſter this it may be ſuppoſed he had a 
night of much more tranquility, than the 


preceding one had afforded him. — The 
next morning, as early as he thought de- 


cency permitted, he made a viſit to Miſs 
Betſy, under the pretence of coming to 
enquire if her health had not ſuffered by 
being abroad in the night air, and how 
ſhe had reſted, — She received him with 
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a great deal of ſprightlineſs, and replied, 
ſhe found herſelf ſo well after it, as to be 
ready for ſuch another jaunt, whenever 
he had a fancy for it. „I take you at 
% your word, madam,” (cried he, tranſ- 


ported to hear ſhe anticipated what he came 


on purpoſe to entreat, — J am ready 
te this moment, if you pleaſe, continued he, 
& and we will either take a barge, and go 
« up the river, or a coach to Hampſtead, 
% or any of thoſe places, juſt to diverſify 
the ſcene;—you have only to ſay which 
&« you chuſe.“ 


She then told him there was a neceſſity 
of deferring their ramble *till the after- 
noon, becauſe Miſs Flora was abroad, and 
would not return *til] dinner-time.—** As 
« to what rout we ſhall take, and eve 
ce thing belonging to it, ſaid ſhe, I leave 
« jt entirely to you; —I know nobody 
« has a more elegant taſte, or a better 
judgment.“ I have taken care, re- 
« plied he, to give the world a high opi- 
« nion of me in both, by making my 
« addreſſes to the amiable Miſs Betſy ;— 
« but, madam, purſued he, ſince we are 
« alone, will you give me leave to tell 
« you how I have employed my hours 
&« this morning.” — * Why, — in dreſ- 
© ſing, — breakfaſting, — and, perhaps 
« a little reading, anſwered ſhe.“ — “ A 
| « {mall 
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es ſmall time, madam, ſuffices for the two 


« former articles with me, reſumed he, 
e but I have indeed been reading: —hap- 
« pening to dip into the works of a poet, 
« who wrote near a century ago, I found 
« ſome words ſo adapted to the ſituation 
« of my heart, and. ſo agreeable to the 
« ſenſe of the anſwer I was about to make 
« yeſterday to what you ſaid, concerning 
the perſeverance of a lover, that I could 
&« not torbear putting ſome notes to them, 
« which I beg you will give me your 
% opinion of.“ 


In ſpeaking theſe words, he took a piece 
of paper out of his pocket, and ſung the 
following ſtanzas. 


I, 


« THE Patriarch, to gain a wife 
% Chaſte, beautiful, and young, 

&« Serv'd fourteen years, a painful life, 
e And never thought it long. 


II. 


« Oh! were you to reward ſuch cares, 
« And life ſo long would ſtay, 

« Not fourteen, but four hundred years, 
« Would ſeem but as one day.“ 
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Mr. Trueworth had a fine voice, and 
great ſkill in muſic, having perfected him- 
ſelf in that ſcience from the beſt maſters 
when he was in Italy. Miſs Betſy was fo 
charmed both with the words and the 
notes, that ſhe made him ſing them ſcve- 
ral times over, and afterwards ſet them 


down in her muſic- book, to the end that 


ſhe might get them by heart, and join her 
voice in ccncert with her ſpinnet. 


Mr. Trueworth would not make his 
morning vilit tco long, believing it might 
be her time to dreſs againſt dinner, as ſhe 
was now in ſuch a diſhabille as ladies uſuaily 
put on, on their firſt riſing ; — ſo after 
having received a ſecond promiſe from 
her of giving. him her company that day 
abroad, took his leave, highly ſatisfied 


with the progreſs he imagined he had made 
in her good graces, 


The wind happening to grow a little 
boiſterous, though the weather otherwiſe 
was fair and clear, made Mr, Trueworth 
think a land journey would be more agree- 
able to the ladies, than to venture them- 
ſelves upon the water ; he therefore pro- 
cured a handſome livery coach, and at- 
tended by his two ſervants, went to Mr. 
Gocdman's ; — the ladies were already in 
ex- 
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expectation of him, and did not make him 
wait a moment, | 


Nothing extraordinary happening at this 
entertainment, nor at thoſe others, which, 
for ſeveral ſucceeding days, without inter- 
miſſion, Mr. Trueworth prevailed on his 


miſtreſs to accept, it wou!d be ſuperfluous 


to trouble the reader with the particulars 
of them. 


Mr. Staple all this time was very un- 
eaſy : — he had not ſeen Mits Betſy for a 
whole week, and though he knew not as 
yet, that he was deprived of that ſatis- 
faction, by her being engroſſed by a rival, 
yet he now began to be ſenſible ſhe had 
leſs reg ard tor him, than he had flattered 


himſeit he had inſpire i her with, and this 


of 1ticlf was a ſutiicient mortification to a 


yourg gentleman, who was not only paſ- 
honately in love, but alſo could not, with- 


out being guilty of great injuſtice to Eis 


own merits, but think himſelf not alto- 
gether unworthy of ſucceeding. — Tis, 
however, was no more than a ſlight ſample 
of the inquittudes which the blind God 


ſometimes infficts on hearts devoted to 


him, as will hereafter appear in the pro- 


gleſs of this hiſtory. 
M 3 CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX, 


Contains an odd accident, which happened tg 
Miſs Betſy in the cloyſters of Meſiminſter- 
Abbey. 


R. Trucworth, who was yet far from 
being acquai ted with the temper 
of the obj ct he adored, now thought he 
had no reaſon to deſpair of being one day 
in pofſeſFor. of all he aimed to obtain; it 
ſeemed c-itain to him, at leaſt, that he 
had nothing to apprehend from the preten- 
ſions ot a rival, who at firſt he had looked 
upon as ſo formidable, and no other at 
preſent interpoſed between him and his 
deſigns. 

Miſs Betſy, in the mean while, wholly 
regardleſs of who hoped, or who de- 
| Tpaired, had no aim in any thing ſhe did, 
but meerly to divert herſelf, and to that 
end Jaid hold of every opportunity that 
offered. Mr. Goodman having caſua ly 
mentioned, as they were at ſupper, that 
one Mr, Soulguard hac juſt takemorders, 
and was to preach his firit lermon at M eſt- 
min 'er-ahbey the next day, ſhe preſently 
kad a cunoſity oi * how he would 

behave 
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behave in the pulpit : — his over modeſt, 
and, as they termed it, ſheepiſh behaviour 
in company, having, as often as he came 
there, afforded. matter of ridicule to her 
and Miſs Flora.—-Theſe two young ladies 
therefore talking on it after they were in 
bed, agreed to go to the cathedral, not 
doubting but they ſhould have enough to 
laugh at, and repeat to all thoſe of their 
acquaintance who had ever ſeen him. 


What meer trifles, — what airy no- 
things ſerve to amuſe a mind not taken up 
with more eſſential matters! — Mifs Betſy 
was ſo full of the diverſion ſhe ſhould have 
in hearing the down-looxed baſhful Mr. 
Soulguard harrangue his congregation, that 
ſhe could think and talk of nothing elſe, 
till the hour arrived when ſhe ſhould go 


to experience what ſhe had ſo pleaſant an 
idea of. 


| Miſs Flora, who had *till now ſeemed as 
eager as herſelf, cried all at once, that 
her head ached, and that ſhe did not care 
for ſtirring out, — Miſs Betſy, who would 
fain have laughed her out of it, told her, 
ſhe hid only got the vapours, —that the 
parſon would cure her, — and uch lice. 
things, — but the other wa not to be pre- 
vaile:ci upon by all Miſs Beiſy, or wen 
Lady Mcllaſin herſelf, could: lay, an an- 

* M 4 ſwered, 
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ſwered with ſome ſullenneſs, that poſitively 
ſhe would not go. — Miſs Betſy was highly 
ruffled at this ſudden turn of her temper, 
as it was now too late to ſend for any 
other young lady of her acquaintance to 
go with her; — reſolving, nevertheleſs, not 
to balk her humour, ſhe ordered a chair 
to be called, and went alone. 


Neither the young parſon's manner of 
preaching, nor the text he choſe, being any 
way material to this hiſtory, I ihall there- 
fore paſs over the ime of divine ſervice, 
and only ſay, that after it was ended Miſs 
Betſy paſſing owards the weſt gate, and 
ſtopping to look on the fine tomb, erected 


to the memory of Mr. Secretary Craggs, 
was accoſted by Mr. Bloomacre, a yuung 


gentlenian who ſometimes viſited Lady 


Mellaſin, and lived at Weſtminſter, in 
which place he had a large eſtate. 


He had with him, when he came up to 
her, two gentlemen of his acquaintance, 
but who were entire ſtrangers to Miſs 
Betſy, — ** What, ſaid he, the celebrated 
«« Miſs Betſy Thoughtleſs ! — Miſs Betiy 
e Thoughtleſs! the idol of mankind | 
e alone, unattended by any of her train 
c of admirers, and contemplating theſe 
«© memento's of mortality !*? — Io 


compliment my underſtanding, replied 


ſhe, 
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« ſhe, gaily, you ſhould rather have told 
© me I was contemplating the memento's 
« of great actions. Lou are at the 
« wrong, end of the cathedral for that, 
« madam, reſumed he; and 1 .don't re- 
« member to have heard any thing extra- 
« ordinary of the life of this great man, 
« whoſe effigy makes ſo fine a figure here, 
« except the favours he received from tie 
& ladies,” 


« *Twere toe much then to beſtow ' 
* them on him both alive and dead, cried 
© ſhe, therefore we will paſs on to ſome 
4 other.“ | | 


Mr. Bloomacre had a great deal of wit 
and vivacity, nor were his two compa+ 
nions deficient in either of theſe qualities; 
fo that between the three, Miſs Betſy was 
very agreeably entertained. — They went 
round from tomb to. tomb, and the real 
characters, as well as epitaphs, ſome of 
which are flattering enough, afforded a va» 
riety of obſervations la fine, the conver- 
ſation. was ſo pleaſing to Miſs Betſy, that 
ſhe never thought of going home, *till ic 
grew too. dark to. examine either the ſculp» 
ture, or the inſcriptions ; ſo inſenſibly does 
time glide on, when accompanied with ſa- 


tisſaction. 


M 5 | But 
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But now enſued a mortification, which 
ſtruck a damp on the ſprightlineſs of this 
young lady : — ſhe had ſent away the 
chair which brought her, not doubting 
but that there would be others about the 
church doors. She knew not how difficult 
it was to procure ſuch a vehicle in Weſt- 
minſter, eſpecially on a Sunday. — To 

add to her vexation, it rained very much, 
and ſhe was not in a habit fit to travel 
on foot in any weather, much leſs in ſuch 
as this, 


They went down into the cloyſters, in 
order to find ſome perſon whom they 
might ſend, either for a coach or chair, for 
the gentlemen would have b-en glad of 
ſuch conveniences for themſelves, as well 
as Miſs Betſy : — they walk<d round and 
round ſeveral times, without hearing or 
ſeeing any body; — but, at laſt, a fellow, 
who uſed to be employed in ſweeping the 
church doors, offered his ſervice to pro- 
it cure them what they wanted, in caſe there 

| was a poſſibility of doing it: they pro- 
| miſed to gratify him well for his pains, and 
| he ran with all the ſpecd he could to do 
1 as he had faid: 


The rain and wind increaſed to ſuch a 
prodigious height, that ſcarce was ever a 
more 
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more tempeſtuous evening. Almoſt a 
whole hour was. elapſed, and the man not 
come back, ſo that they had reaſon to fear 
neither coach nor chair was to be got. — 
Miſs B.tſy began to grow extremely im- 
patient; — the gentlemen endeavour'd all 
they could to keep her in good humour, 
— We have a good ſtone roof over our 
&« heads, madam, ſaid one of them, -and; 
& that at preſent ſhelters us from the in- 
* clemency of the elements: Beſides, 
& cried another, the ſtorm cannot laſt al- 
& ways, — and when it is a little abated, 
« here are three of us, — we will take 
you in our arms by turns, and carry 
e you home.” —All this would not make 
Miſs Betſy laugh, and ſhe was in the ut; 
moſt agitation of mind to think what ſhe 
ſhould do, when, on a ſudden, a door in 
that part of the cloiſter, which leads to 
Little D-an's Yard was opened, an! a: 
very young lady, not exceeding eleven. 
years of age, but very richly habited,. 
came running out, and taking Miſs Berſy 
by the ſleeve, Madam, faid ſhe, I beg. 
© to ſpeak with you,” —Mifs Betſy was 
ſurpriſed, but ſtepping ſome paces from- 
the gentlemen to hear what ſhe had to ſay, 
the other drawing towards the door, cried,. 
« Pleaſe, madam, to come in here; on 
which ſhe followed, and the gentlemen 


ſtood about ſome four or five yards diſ- 
M 6 tant 
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tant — Miſs Betſy had no ſooner reached 
the threſhold, which had a ſtep down into 
the hall and pulling her gently down, as 
if to communicate what ſhe had to ſay with 
the more privacy, than a footman, who 
ſtood behind the door, immediately clapp'd 
it to, and put the chain acroſs, as if he ap- 
preh«nded ſome vi lence might be offered 
to it. — Miſs Betſy was in ſo much con- 
ſternation that ſhe was unable to ſpeak one 
word, *rill the young lady, who ſtill had 
hold of her hand, ſaid to her, « You may 
% thank Heaven, madam, that our family 
«© happen'd to be in town, — elſe I do 
% not know what miſchief might have 
ce befallen you.” —< Bleſs me,” cried Miſs 
Betſy, and was going, on, but the other 
interrupted her, ſaying, haſtily, as ſhe led 
her forward, — “ Walk this way, — my 
brother will tell you all.“ — Miſs Betſy 
then ſtopped ſnort, What means all this? 
« ſaid ſhe: where am I pray, miſs? who 
© is your brother ?* To which the other 
replied, that her bro her was the Lord 
Viſcount — , and that he at preſent 
was the own. r of that houſe. 


The ſurpriſe Miſs Betſy had been put in 
by this young lady's firſt accoſting her, 
was not at all diſſipated by theſe words, 
but had now an cqual porti.n of curioſity 

added 
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added to it; — ſhe longed to know the 
meaning of words, which at preſent ſeem'd 
ſo myſterious to her, and wit. what kind 
of miſchief ſhe had been threatened, that 
ſhe readily accompanied her young con- 
ductreſs into a magnificent parlour, at the 
upper end of which fat the nobleman ſhe 
had been told of, — I am extremely 
« happy (ſaid he as ſoon as he ſaw her 
« enter) that Providence has put it in my 
% power to reſcue ſo fine a lady from the 
« villainy contrived againſt her, 


Miſs Betſy replied, that ſhe ſhould al- 
ways be thankful for any favour conferred 
upon her, but deſired ro know of what 
nature they were, for which ſhe was in- 
debted to his Iordſhip :—he then told her, 
that the perſons ſhe had been with had the 
moſt baſe defigns upon her that he had 
heard from a cloſet window where he was 
ſitting, two of them lay the plot for carry- 
ing her off in a hackney-coach; and added, 
that being ſtruck with horror at the foul 
intention, he had contrived, by the means 
of his ſiſter, to get her out of their power 
“ For, ſaid he, I know one of them to 
* be ſo bloody a villain, that had l gone 
« out myſelf, I muſt have fallen a ſacri- 
« fice to the.r reſentment. 


Miſs 
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Miſs Betſy was quite confounded ; ſhe 
knew not how to queſtion the veracity of 
2 nobleman, who could have no view or 
intereſt to deceive her, yet it was equally 
incongruous to her, that Mr. Bloomacre 
could harbour any deſigns upon her of that 
fort his lordſhip mentioned; — ſhe had 
ſeveral times been in company with that 
gentleman, and he had never behaved to- 
wards her in a manner which could give 
her room to ſuſpect he had any diſhonour- 
able intentions towards her : — but then,. 
the treatment ſhe had received from the 
gentleman-commoner at Oxford reminded 
her, that men of an amorous complexion 
want only an opportunity to ſhew thoſe- 
inclinations, which indolence, or perhaps. 
indelicacy, prevents them from attempting. 
to gratify by aſſiduities and courtſhip, 


After having taken ſome little time to- 
conſider what ſhe ſhould ſay, the repled, 
that ſhe was infinitely obliged to his lord- 
ſhip for the care he took of her, but might 
be very well amazed to hear thoſe gentle- 
men had any ill deſigns upon her, two of 
whom were perfect ſtrangers to her, and 
the other often viſited at the houſe where 
ſhe was boarded. As for the fend ng for 
a coach, ſhe ſaid it was by her own defire, 
if no chair could be procured : and added, 
that 
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that if his lordſhip had no other reaſon to 
apprehend any ill was meant to her, ſhe 
could not, without injuſtice, forbear to- 
clear up the miſtake. 


Lord Was a little confounded 
at theſe words, but ſoon recovering him- 
felf, told her that ſhe knew not the real 
character of the perſons ſhe had been with; 
— that Bloomacre was one of the greateſt 
libertines in the world ; — that though ſhe 
might agree to have a coach ſent for, ſhe 
could not be ſure to what place it might 
carry ker; and that he heard two of them, 
while the third was entertaining her, ſpeak 
to each other in a manner which convinced 
him the moſt villainous contrivance was 


about to be practiſed on her. 


A loud knocking at the door now in- 
eerrupted their diſcourſe ; —both his lord- 
ſhip and his ſiſter ſeemed terribly alarm'd, 
— all the ſervants were called, and charge 
given not to open the door upon any ac- 
count, — to bar up the lower windows, 
and to give anſwers from thoſe above, to 
whoever was there. — I he knocking con- 
tinued with greater violence than it began, 
and Miſs Betſy heard tre gentlemens 
v vices talking to the ſervant?, and though 
ſhe could not dilti: gaiſh what they ſaid, 
found there were very high words between 

them, 
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them. — My lord's ſiſter ran into the half 
to liſten, then came back, crying. O 
« what terrible oaths! — I am afraid they 
& will break open the door.“ — © No, 
* replied lord ———, it is too ſtron 

« for that; — but I with we had been ſo 
cc wiſe as to ſend for a conſtable,” One 
of the ſervants came down and repeated 
what their young lady had ſaid ; adding, 
that the gentlemen {wore they would not 
leave the place till they had ſpoke with 
the lady, who they ſaid had been trepann'd 


into that houſe : — on this, “ Suppoſe, 


% my lord, faid Miſs Betſy, I go to the 
« door, and tell them that T will not go 
« with them.“ — No, madam, an- 
« ſwered Lord „ I cannot conſent 
« my door ſhould be opened to ſuch 
© ruffians; for, beſides that they would 
« certainly ſeize, and carry you off by 
e force, I know not what m:ſchief, they 
$ might do my poor men, fur having 
« at firit refuſed them entrance.” — She 
ee then ſaid ſhe would go up to the win- 
dow, and a:iwer them from thence z but 
he would not ſuffer her to be ſcen by them 
at all, and to keep her from inſiſting 
on it, told her a great many ſtories of 
r. pes, and other miſchiefs, that had been 


erpetrated by Bloomacre, and thoſe he 
= company with, 


All 
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All this did not give Miſs Betſy thoſe 
terrors, which, it is very plain his lordſhip 
and ſiſter endeavoured to inſpire her with, 
yet would ſhe ſay no more of appearing 
to the gentlemen, as ſhe found he was ſo 
averſe to it. 


At length the knocking ceaſed, and one 
of the footmen came down, and ſaid, that 
thoſe who had given his lordſhip this diſ- 
turbance had withdrawn from the door, 
and he believed were gone quite out of the 
Cloiſters ; — but this intelligence did not 
ſatisfy Lord — — ; he either was, or 
pretended to be, in fear, that they were 
{till ſkulking in ſome corner, and would 
ruſh in if once they ſaw the door opened. 
— There was ſtill the ſame difficulty as 
ever, how Miſs Betſy ſhould get home; 
— that is, how ſhe ſhould get ſafely out 
of the houſe, tor the rain being over, the 
jervants ſaid they did not doubt but they 
ſhould be abl- to procure a chair or coach: 
— after much debating on this matter, it 
was thus contrived. | 


Lord —- — had a window that looked 
into the yard of one of the prebendaries, 
—a footman was to go out of the window 
to the back door of that reverend divine, 
relate the whole ſtory, and beg leave to 


80 
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go through his houſe : — this requeſt be- 
ing granted, the footman went, and re- 
turned in leſs than half an hour, with the 
welcome news, that a chair was ready, and 
waited in College-ſtreet.—Miſs Betſy had 
no way of paſting, but by the ſame the 
footnian had done, which ſhe eaſily did, 
by being lifted by my lord into the win- 
dow, and deſcending from it by the help 
of ſome ſteps placed on the other fide by 
the ſervants of the Prebendary. 


It would-be fuperfiuous to trouble the 
reader with any ſpeeches made by Lord 
„and his ſiſter to Miſs Betſy, or 
the replies ſhe made to them ; I ſhall only 
lay, that paſſing through his houſe, and 
the College-garden, at the door of which 
the chair attended, ſhe went into it, pre- 
ceded by Lord —— —'s footman, muffled 
up in a cloak, and without a flambeau, to 
prevent being known, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
be met by Bloomacre, or either of his 
companions: and with this equipage ſhe 
arrived ſafe at home, though not without 
a mind ſtrangely perplexed at the meaning 
of this adventure. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXL 


Gives an explanation of the former, with other 
particulars, more agreeable to the reader in 


the repetition, than to the perſons concerned in 
them. 


came home, and Mr. Goodman, who 

ad been very uneaſy at her ſtaying out 
{o late, eſpecially as ſhe was alone, was 
equally rejoiced at her return; but as 
well as Lady Mellaſin, was ſurpriſed on 
hearing by what accident ſhe had been 
detained ; — they knew not how to judge 
of it, — there was no circumſtance in the- 
whole affair which could make them 
think Mr. Bloomacre had any deſigns of 
the ſort Lord —————- had ſuggeſted z 
yet did Mr. Goodman think himſelf 
obliged, as the young lady's guardian, to 
go to that gentleman, and have ſome talk 
with him concerving what had paſſed. 
— Accordingly he went the next morn- 
ing to his houſ-, but not finding him at 
home, left word with his ſervant that he 
deſired to ſpeak with him as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible: — he came not, however, the whole 
day, nor ſent any meſſage to excuſe his 
| not 


[: was near ten o'clock when Miſs Betſy 
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not doing ſo, and this negle& gave Mr, 
Goodman, and Miſs Betſy herſelf, ſome 
room to ſuſpect, he was no leſs guilty 
than he had been repreſented, ſince had 
he been perfectly innocent, it ſeemed rea- 
ſonable to them, to think he would have 
come, even of his own accord, to have 
learned of Miſs Betſy the motive of her 
leaving him in ſo abrupt and odd a man- 
ner: — but how much they wronged him 


will preſently appear, and they were after- 
wards convinced, 


There was an implacable animoſity be- 
tween Lord —--— and Mr. Bloomacre, 
on account of the farmer's pretending a 

right to ſome lands which the other held, 
and could not be diſpoſſeſs'd of by law. — 
As his lordſhip knew Mr. Bloomacre was 
not of a diſpoſition to bear an affront 
tamely, he had no other way to vent his 
ſpleen againſt him, than by villifying and 
traducing him in all companies he came 
into; but this he took c-re to do in ſo 
art!ul a manner, as to be enabled either to 


evade, or render what he ſaid impoſſible to 


be proved, in caſe he were called to an 
account for it. 


The affair of Mifs Betſy, innocent as it 


was, he thought gave him an excellent op- 
portunity of gratifying his malice z — he 
went 
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went early the next morning to the Dean, 
complained of an inſult offered to his houſe 
by Mr. Bloomacre, on the ſcore of his 
ſiſter having brought in a young lady, 
whom that gentleman had detained in the 
Cloiſters, and was going to carry off, by 
the aſſiſtance of ſome friends he had with 
him, in a hackney coach. 


The Dean, who was alſo a Biſhop, was 
extremely incenſed, as well he might, at 
ſo glaring a profanation of that ſacred 
place; and the moment Lord had 
taken his leave, ſent for Mr, Bloomacre 
to come to him. That gentleman imme- 
diately obeying the ſummons, the Biſhop 
began to reprimand him in terms, which 
the occaſion ſeemed to require from a per- 
ſon of his function and authority: — Mr. 
Bloomacre could not forbear interrupting 
him, though with the greattſt reſpect, 
ſaying nothing could be more falſe and 
baſe, than ſuch an accuſation; — that 
whoever had given ſuch an information 
was a villain, and merited to be uſed as 
ſuch. — The prelate, ſeeing him in this 
heat, would not mention the name of his 
accuſer; but replied cooly, that it was 
poſſible he might be wronged ; but to con- 
vince him that he was ſo, he muſt relate 
to him the whole truth of the ſtory, and 
on what grounds a conjecture ſo much to 


the 
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the diſadvantage of his reputation had 
been formed. — On which Mr. Bloomacre 
repeated every thing that had paſſed; 
and added, that he was well acquainted 
with the family where the young lady 
was boarded, and that he was certain ſhe 
would appear in perſon to juſtify him in 
this point, if his Lordſhip thought it 
proper. — But, ſaid the Biſhop, 1 hear 


/ 66 you affronted the Lord ——— 7 by 


4 thundering at his door, and abuſing his 
s ſervants.*—** No, my Lord, anſwered 


% Mr. Bloomacre, Lord —— —, though 


« far from being my friend, will not dare 
« to alledge any ſuch thing againſt me. 
« We were indeed alittle ſurpriſed to fee 
& the young lady, who was with us, 
« ſnatched away in ſo odd a manner by 
&« his ſiſter, who we eaſily perceived had 
c not the leaſt acquaintance with her. — 
% We continued walking, however, in 
ce the cloiſter, till the man whom we had 
& ſent for a coach returned, and told us, 
de he had got one, and that it waited at 
<« the gate. — We then, indeed, knock- 
t ed at Lord —— —ꝰs door, and being 
« anſwered from the windows by the ſer- 
« vants, in a very impertinent manner, 
% believe we might utter ſome words 
&« not very reſpectful, either of his Lord- 


_ & ſhip or his ſiſter, whoſe behaviour in 


this 
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this affair I am as yet entirely ignorant 
« how to account for.“ 


The Biſhop pauſed a conſiderable time, 
but on Mr. Bloomacre's repeating what 
he had ſaid before, concerning bringing 
the lady herſelf to vouch the truth of what 
he had related to his Lordſhip, replied, 
that there was no occaſion for troubling 
either her or himſelf any farther; - that 
he believed there had been ſome miſtake 
in the buſineſs, and that he ſhould think 
no more of it; on which Mr. Bloomacre 
took his leave. 


Though the Biſhop had not mentioned 
the name of Lord to Mr. Bloom- 
acre, as the perſon who had brought this 
complaint againſt him, yet he was very 
certain, by all circumſtances, that he could 
be indebted to no other for ſuch a piece of 
low malice; and this, joined to ſome other 
provocations he had received from the ill- 
will of that nobleman, made him reſolve 
to do himſelf juſtice, 


He went directly from the deanery in 
ſearch of the two gentlemen who had been 
with him in the Abbey when he happen'd 
to meet Miſs Betſy, and having found 

them both, they went to a tavern together, 
in order to conſult on what was proper to 


be 
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be done, for the chaſtiſement of Lord 


s jolly and ill-nature. 


Both of them agreed with Mr. Bloom- 


acre, that he ought to demand that ſatis- 


faction, which every gentleman has a right 
to expect from any one who has injured 
him, of what degree ſoever he be, except- 


ing thoſe of royal blood. — Each of them 
was ſo eager to be his ſecond in this affair, 
that they were obliged to draw lots for 


the determination of the choice; —he who 


had the ill luck, as he called it, to draw 


the ſhorteſt cut, would needs oblige them 
to let him be the bearer of the challenge, 
that he might at leaſt have ſome ſhare 
in inflicting the puniſhment, which the 
behaviour of that unworthy Lord fo juſtly 
merited. 


. The challenge was wrote, — the place 


appointed for meeting was the field behind 
Montague Houle z but the gentleman who 
carried it brought no anſwer back, his 

Lordſhip telling him only that he would 


conſider on the matter, and let Mr. Bloom- 


acre know his intentions. 


Mr. Bloomacre as the principal, and 


the other as his ſecond, were ſo enraged 


at this, that the latter reſolved to go him- 


ſelf, and force a more categorical . 
| c 
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— He did ſo, and Lord having 
had time to conſult his brother, and, as 
it is ſaid, ſome other friends, told him, 
he accepted the challenge, and would be 
ready with his ſecond at the time and place 
appointed in it. 


Mr. Bloomacre did not go home that 
whole day, therefore knew nothing of the 
meſſage that had been left for him by Mr. 
Goodman, *till it was too late to comply 
with it; but this ſeeming remiſſneſs in 
him, was not all that troubled the mind 
of that open and honeſt-hearted guardian 


of Miſs Betſy.— Mr. Trueworth and Mr. 


Staple had both been at his houſe the day 
before: — the former, on hearing his miſ- 
treſs was abroad, left only his compli- 
ments, and went away, though very much 
preſſed to come in by Miſs Flora, who 


ſeeing him through the parlour window, 


ran to the door herſelf, and intreated he 
would paſs the evening there :—Mr.Staple 
came the moment after, and met his rival 
coming down the ſteps that led up to 
the door; — Mr. Trueworth ſaluted him 
in paſſing with the uſual complaiſance, 


which the other returned in a very.cool 


manner, and knocked haſtily at the door, 
Al imagine, (ſaid he to the footman 
«© who opened it) that Miſs Betſy is 
* not at home, by that gentleman's hav- 
Vor. I. N ”. 
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« ing ſo early taken leave; but I would 
« ſpeak with Mr. Goodman, if he be at 
6 leiſure.“ 


He was then ſhewed into the back par- 
lour, which was the room where Mr. 
Goodman generally received thoſe per- 
ſons who came to him upon buſineſs ; 
on hearing who it was that aſked for him, 
he was a little ſurpriſed, and deſired he 
would walk up ſtairs ; but Mr. Staple not 
knowing but there might be company 
above, returned for anſwer, that he had 
no more than a word or two to ſay to 
him, and that muſt be in private; on 
which the other immediately came down 
to him. 


This young lover having by 2 
been informed, not only that Mr, True- 
worth made his addreſſes to Miſs Betſy, 
but alſo that it was with him ſhe had been 
engaged during all that time he had been 
deprived of ſeeing her, thought it proper 
to talk with Mr. Goodman, concerning 
this new obſtacle to his wiſhes ; — that 
worthy gentleman was extremely troubled 
to be queſtioned on an affair, on which 
he had given Miſs Betſy his word not to 
interfere, but finding himſelf very much 
preſſed by a perſon whoſe paſſion he had 
_ encouraged, and who was the ſon of * 
; ; e 
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with whom he had lived in a long friend- 
ſhip, he frankly confeſſed to him, that Mr. 
Trueworth was indeed recommended to 
Miſs Betſy by her brother ; — told him, 
he was ſorry the thing had happened ſo, 
but had nothing farther to do with it ;— 
that the young lady was at her own dif- 

fal, as to the article of marriage; — that 
bo was ignorant how ſhe would determine, 
and that it muſt be from herſelf alone he 
could learn what it was he might expect 
or hope. 


Mr. Staple received little ſatisfaction 
from what Mr. Goodman had ſaid, but re- 
ſolved to take his advice, and if poſſible 
bring Miſs Betſy to ſome eclairciſement of 
the fate he was to hope or fear —Accord- 
ingly he came the next morning toviſther: 
Va liberty he had never taken, nor would 
now, if he had not deſpaired of finding 
her in the afternoon. a 


She gave herſelf, however, no airs of 
reſentment on that account, but when he 
began to teſtify his diſcontent concerning 
Mr. Trueworth, and the apprehenſions he 
had of his having gained the preference in 
her heart, though the laſt who had ſolli- 
cited that happineſs, ſhe replied, in the 
moſt haughty tone, that ſhe was ſurpriſed 
at the freedom he took with her; -- that 


ſbe 
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ſhe was, and ever would be, miſtreſs of her 
actions and ſentiments, and no man had a 
right to pry into either; and concluded 
with ſaying, that ſhe was ſorry the civili- 
ties ſhe had treated him with, ſhould make 
him 1magine he had a privilege of finding 
tauit with thoſe ſhe ſnew'd to others. 


It is not to be doubted but that he made 
uſe of all the arguments in his power to 
convince her, that a true and perfect paſ- 
ſion was never unaccompanied with jealous 
fears ; — he acknowledged the merits of 
Mr. Trueworth; „ but, added he, the 
* more he is poſſeſs'd of, the more dan- 
« gerous he is to my hopes ;”*—and then 
begged her to conſider the torments he had 
ſuffered, while being ſo long deprived of 
her preſence, and knowing, at the fame 
time, a rival was bleſſed with it. 


Miſs Betſy was not at this time in a hu- 
mour either to be perſwaded by the rea- 
ſons, or ping the ſubmiſſions of her 
lover, and poor Mr. Staple, after having 
urged all that love, wit, deſpair, and grief 
could dictate, was obliged to depart more 

diſſatisſied than he came. 


In going out he ſaw Mr. Goodman in 
the parlour, who gave him the good morn- 
ing as he paſs'd: — * A ſad one 55585 

; « been 
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© been to me,” anſwered he, with ſome- 
what of horror in his countenance; ** but 
« I will not endure the rack of many ſuch.“ 
— With theſe words he flung out of the 
houſe, in order to go about what perhaps 
the reader is not at a loſs to gueſs at. 


» 
rr 


C HAP. XXII. 


A duel begun, and another fought in the ſame 
morning, on Miſs Betſy's account, are here 

related, with the manner in which the dif- 
ferent antagoniſts behaved to each other. 


ELL may the God of Love be 
painted blind ! — thoſe devoted to 

his influence are ſeldom capable of ſeeing 
things as they truly are ;—the ſmalleſt fa- 
vour elates them with imaginary hopes,and 
the leaſt coolneſs ſinks them into deſpair : 
—their joys, — their griefs, — their fears 
more frequently ſpring from ideal than 
effective cauſes, —Mr. Staple judged not, 
that Miſs Betſy refuſed to eaſe his jealous 
apprehenſions on the ſcore of Mr. Truz- 
worth, becauſe it was her natural temper 
to give pain to thoſe that loved her, but 
becauſe ſhe had really an affection for that 
gentleman, —looking on himſelf therefore 
as now abandoned to all hope, rage and 


D0-0 revenge 
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revenge took the whole poſſeſſion of his 


ſoul, and chaſed away the ſofter emotions 
thence. 
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Having heard Mr. Trueworth ſay he 
lodged in Pall-Mall, he went to the Cocoa- 
Tree, and there informing himſelf of the 
particular houſe where his rival might be 


taund, fat down and wrote the following 
billet. 25 


To CHARLES TxveworTH, Eſq; 
K Sinn. 
« BOTH our wiſhes tend to the poſ- 
ſeſſion of one beautiful object; — both 
« cannot be happy in the accompliſhment; 
« —jt is fit therefore the ſword ſhould de- 
c cide the difference between us, and put 
« an end to thoſe pretenſions on the one 
« fide or the other, which it is not pro- 
4e bable either of us will otherwiſe recede 
% from. In confidence of your comply- 
« ing with this propoſal, I ſhall attend 
« you in the Green Park, between the 
© hours of ſeven and eight to-morrow 
„ morning; — as the affair concerns only 
« ourſelves, I think it both needleſs and 
e unjuſt to engage any of our friends in 
* it, ſo ſhall come alone, and expect you 
« will do the ſame to, fir, 
« Your humble ſervant, 
. STAPLES 


Mr, 
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Mr. Trueworth was at home, and on 
receiving this, immediately, and withodtt 
the leaſt heſitation, wrote and ſent back by 
the ſame meſſenger, the following anſwer: 


To T. STaPLe, Eſq 
cc 8 I R, ; 


« THOUGH I cannot but think the 
& deciſion of our fate ought. to be left 
© entirely to the lady herſelf, to whom, 
cc whatever be the fortune'of the ſword, it 
&* muſt at laſt be referred; yet as I cannot, 
4 without being guilty of injuſtice to my 
e own honour and pretenſions, refuſe you 
<< the ſatisfaction you require, ſhall not fail 
«© to meet you at the time and place men- 
s tioned in yours, till when, Iam, fir, . 


« Your humble ſervant, 


„ C. TRUEwORTR.“ 


By the ſtile of this letter it may be eaſily 

rceived that Mr. Trueworth was not 
very well pleaſed with this combat, though 
the greatneſs. of his courage and ſpirit 
would not permit him to harbour the 
leaſt thought of avoiding it ; yet what- 
ever his. thoughts were on this occaſion, 
he viſited Miſs Betſy the ſame day, and 
diſcovered no part of them in his counte- 
nance, — his behaviour, on the contrary, 

| N 4 Was 
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was rather more ſprightly than uſual : >.< 
he propoſed to the two young ladies to 
go on ſome party of pleaſure. Miſs 
Betſy anſwered, with her accuſtom'd free- 
dom, that ſhe ſhould like it very well : 
but Miſs Flora, who had been for three 
or four days paſt very ſullen and ill-hu- 
moured, ſaid one minute ſhe would go, and 
the next that ſhe would not, and gave 
herſelf ſuch odd and capricious airs, that 
Miſs Betſy told her ſhe believed her head 
was turned : to which the other replied, 
tartly, that if the diſtemper was catching, 
it would be no wonder ſhe ſhould be in- 
feed, having it always ſo near her, —- 
Miſs Betſy replied, that ſhe knew no 
greater proof of madneſs, than to puniſh 
one's ſelf in the hope of mortifying an- 
other; — “ but that ſhall never be m 

<« caſe, continued ſhe, as you will find.“ 
Then turning to Mr. Trueworth, „If 
« you will accept of my company, with- 
e out Miſs Flora, ſaid ſhe laughing, 
© we will take a walk into the Park.” 
It is not to be doubted but that the 
lover gladly embraced this opportunity 
of having his miſtreſs to himſelf. — 
« *Tis like Miſs Betſy Thoughtleſs, 
« cried Miſs Flora, and only like her- 
« ſelf, to go abroad with a man alone.” 
— Miſs Betſy regarded not this re- 


proach, but catching up her fan and 


gloves, 
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gloves, gave Mr. Trueworth her hand to 
lead her where ſhe had propoſed, leaving 
the other ſo full of ſpite, that the tears 
guſhed from her eyes. 


*Tis likely the reader will be pretty much 
ſurpriſed, that Miſs Flora, who had always 
ſeemed more ready than even Miſs Betſy 
herſelf, to accept of invitations of the fort 

Mr. Trueworth had made, ſhould now all 
at once become ſo averſe; but his curioſity 
for an explanation of this matter mutt be 
for a whiie poſtponed, others, for which 
he may be equally impatient, requiring to 
be firſt diſcuſſed. 


Two duels having been agreed upon to 
be fought on the ſame morning, the reſpect 
due to the quality of Lord — , demands 
we ſhould give that wherein he was con- | 

cerned the preference in the repetition. | 


— 
. .! A 


The hour appointed being arrived Lord 

— and his brother came into the 
field, —Mr. Eloomacre and his friend ap- 
peared immediately after, — ** You are 
the perſons, ſaid Lord „ in an 
c exulting tone, who made the ir vit itioa, 
& but we are the firſt at table.“ — *Tis 
not yet paſt the time, replied Bloom- 

* acre, looking on his watch, but the later 

we come, the more eagerly we ſhall fa'l 
„ to.“ In that inftant all their ſwords 

| N 5 were 


cc 
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were drawn; but they had ſcarce time to 
exchange one thruſt before a poſſe of con- 
ſtables, with their aſſiſtants, armed with 
ſtaves and clubs, ruſned in between them, 
beat down their weapons, and carried them 
all four to the houſe of the High-Bailiff 
of Weſtminſter, | 


That gentleman, by virtue of his office, 
made a ſtrict examination into what had 
paſſed, and having heard what both parties 

2 to ſay, ſeverely reprimanded the one 
for having given the provocation, and 
the other for the manner in which it was 
reſented: he told them he had a right, in 
order to preſerve the peace of Weſtminſter, 
and the liberties of it, to demand, that they 
ſhould find ſureties for their future beha- 

- viour, but in regard to the quality and 
character, he would inſiſt on no more than 
their own word and honour, that the thing 
ſhould be mutually forgot, and that no- 
thing of the ſame kind, which now had 
been happily prevented, ſhould hereafter 

be attempted. 


Lord — — ſubmitted to this in- 
junction with a great deal of readineſs, and 
Mr. Bloomacre ſeeing no Uther remedy, 
did the ſame; after which the High Bai- 
liff obliged them to embrace, in token of 
the fincerity of their reconciliation. 


Thus 
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Thus ended an affair which had threat- 
ened ſuch terrible conſequences. It made 
however a very great noiſe, and the diſ- 


courſe upon it was no way to the adyan- 
tage of Lord s character, either 


for generoſity or courage. Let us now ſee 
the ſequel of the challenge ſent by Mr. 


Staple to Mr. True worth. 


Theſe gentlemen met almoſt at the ſame 
time, in the place the challenger had ap- 
pointed: — few words ſerved to uſher in 
the execution of the fatal purpoſe; Mr. 
Staple only ſaid, — Come on, fir, — 
« Love is the word, and Miſs Betſy 
« Thoughtleſs be the victor's prize.“ 
with theſe words he drew his ſword, — 
Mr. Trueworth alſo drew his, and ſtand- 
ing on his defence, ſeeing the other was 
about to puſh, cried, — Hold, fir! — 
« your better fortune may. triumph over 
« my life, but never make me yield up 
«© my pretenſions to that amiable lady: 
& —if { die, I die her martyr, and wiſh 
« not to live but in the hope of ſerving 
« her.” — Theſe words making Mr. Staple 
imagine, that his rival had indeed the 
greateſt encouragement to hope every 
thing, added to the fury he was before 
3 of, Die then her martyr,” ſaid 

e, and running upon him with more 
force than ſkill, received a flight wound 
| MS” in 
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in his own breaſt, while aiming at the 
other's heart. 


It would be needleſs to mention all the 
particulars of this combat, — I ſhall onl 
ſay, that the too great eagerneſs of Mr. 
Staple gave the other an advantage over 
him, which muſt have been fatal to him 

from a leſs generous enemy ; but the tem- 
perate Mr. Trueworth ſeemed to take an 
equal care to avoid hurting his rival, as 
to avoid being hurt by him; — ſeeing, 
however, that he was about to make a 
furious puſh at him, he ran in between, 
cloſed with him, and Mr. Staple's foot 
happening to ſlip, he fell at full length 
upon the earth, his ſword at the ſame 
'time dropped out of his hand, which Mr, 
Trueworth took up, — The victory is 
yours, cried he; take alſo my life, for [ 
diſdain to keep it. No, replied Mr. 
« True vorth, I equally diſdain to take 
„ an advantage, which meer chance has 
given me: — riſe, fir, and let us finiſh 
«© the diſpute between us, as become 
«© men of honour,”? — With theſe words 
he returned him his ſword. — I ſhould 
be unworthy to be ranked among that 
« number, ſaid Mr. Staple, on receiving 
it, to employ this weapon againſt the 
« breaſt, whoſe generoſity reſtored it, were 
« any thyng but Miſs Betſy at ales 
| | ut 
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«© but what is life! — what is even 
« honour, without the hope of her ! — 
& therefore accept your noble offer, and 
« death or conqueſt be my lot!“ — They 
renewed the engagement with greater vio- 
lence than before: — after ſeveral. paſſes, 
all Mr. Trueworth's dexterity could not 
hinder him from receiving a wound on 
his left ſide, but he gave the other at 
the ſame time, ſo deep a one in his right 
arm, that it deprived him in an inſtant 
of the power of continuing the fight; on 
which Mr. Trueworth dropping the point 
of his ſword, ran to him, “I am ſorry, 
ce fir, ſaid he, for the accident that has 
& happened; — I ſee you are much- 
ce hurt, — permit me to aſſiſt you as well 
« as I am able, and attend you where 
* proper care may be taken of you.“ 
& ] do not deſerve this goodneis, an- 
« ſwered Mr. Staple, but it is the will of 
<« heaven that you ſhould vanquiſh every 
«© way.” 


Mr. Trueworth then ſeeing the blood 
run quite down upon his hand, ſtripped 
up the ſleeve, and bound tie wound from 
which it iſſued, as tight as he could with 
his handkerchief, after which they went 
together to an eminent ſurgeon near Pic- 
cadilly.— On examination of his wounds, 
neither that in his arm, nor in his breaſt, 

appeared 
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appeared to be at all dangerous, the fleſh 
being only pierced, and no artery or ten- 
don touched, — Mr. Trueworth ſeemed 
only aſſiduous in his cares for the hurts 
he had given his rival, without mention- 
ing the leaſt word of that which he had 
received himſelf, till an elderly gentle- 
man, who happened to be with the ſurgeon 
when they came in, and had all the time 
been preſent, perceiving ſome blood upon 
the ſide of his coat, a little above the hip, 
cried out, Sir, you neglect yourſelf. — 
6 ] fear you have not eſcaped unhurt.”— 
« A trifle, ſaid Mr. Trueworth, a meer 
« ſcratch, I believe; — *tis time enough 
« to think of that.” Nor would he ſuffer 
the ſurgeon, though he bled very faft, to 
come near him, *till he had done with 
Mr. Staple: — It was indeed, but a ſlight 
wound which Mr. Trueworth had receiv'd, 
though happening among a knot of veins, 
occaſioned the effuſion of a pretty deal of 
blood, for the ſtopping of which the ſur- 
geon applied an immediate remedy, and 
rold him that ir required little for a cure 
beſides keeping it from the air, 


Mr. Staple, who had been deeply af- 
fected with the concern this generous 
enemy had expreſſed for him, was equally 
rejoiced at hearing the wound he had 
given him would be attended with no bad 

| con- 
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conſequences. — Every thing that was 
needful being done for both, the old gen- 
tleman prevailed upon them to go with 
him to a tavern a few doors off, havin 
firſt obtained the ſurgeon's leave, who told 
him a-glaſs or two of wine could be of 
no prejudice to either, 


This good-natured gentleman, who was 
called Mr. Chatfree, uſed to come fre- 
uently to Mr. Goodman's houfe, had 
2 knowledge of Mr. Staple, and tho“ 
he was wholly unacquainted with Mr. True- 
worth, conceived ſo great an eſteem for 
him, from his behaviour towards the per- 
ſon he had fought with, that he thought he 
could not do a more meritorious action, 
than to reconcile to each other two ſuch 
worthy perſons. — What effect his endea- 
vours, or rather their own nobleneſs of ſenti- 
ments produced, ſhall preſently be ſhewn. 


CHAP. XXIII. | 
Among other things neceſſary to be told, gives an 
account of the ſucceſs of a plot laid by Mr, 
Chatfree, for the diſcovery of Miſs Betfy's 


real ſentiments. 


THOUGH Mr. Goodman had as yet 
no intimations of the accidents of 
that morning, yet was he extremely un- 
eaſy; 
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eaſy ; — the looks, as well as words of 
Mr. Staple, in going out of his houſe the 
day before, were continually in'his mind, 
and he could not forbear apprehending 
ſome fatal conſequence would, one time 
or other, attend the levity of Miſs Betſy's 
behaviour and conduct in regard to her 
admirers; he was alſo both ſurpriſed and 
-vexed that Mr. Bloomacre, from whom 
he expected an explanation of the Weſt- 
minſter-abbey adventure, had not come 
according to his requeſt. — This laſt mo- 
tive of his diſquiet was, however, ſoon re- 
moved: Mr. Bloomacre was no leſs impa- 
tient to clear himſelf of all blame concern- 
ing the tranſactions of that night, had no 
ſooner finiſhed his affair with Lord g 
and was diſmiſſed by the high- bailiff, than 
he came directly to Mr. Goodman's, and 
recited to him, and all the ladies, the 
whole of what had paſſed. 


Miſs Betſy laugh'd prodigiouſly, but 
Mr. Goodman ſhook his head, on hearing 
the particulars related by Mr. Bloomacre, 
and, after that gentleman was gone, re- 
proved, as he thought it his duty to do, 
the inconſiderateneſs of her conduct: — 
he told her, that as ſhe was alone, ſhe. 
ought to have left the abbey as ſoon as 
divine ſervice was ended; — that for a 

7 perſon 
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perſon of her ſex, age, and appearance, to 
walk in a place where there were always 
a great concourſe of young ſparks, who 
came for no other purpoſe than to make 
remarks upon the ladies, could not but 
be looked on as very odd by all who ſaw 
her. — There was no rain, ſaid he, till 
* along time after the ſervice was ended, 
„ and you might then, in all probability, 
* have got a chair; or if not, the walk 
e over the Park could not have been a 
very great fatigue,” 


Miſs Betſy bluſh'd extremely, not thro' 
a conſcious ſhame of imagining what ſhe 
had done deſerved the leaſt rebuke, but 
becauſe her ſpirit, yet unbroke, could 
not bear controul : — ſhe replied, that 
as ſhe meant no ill, thoſe who cenſured 
her were moſt in fault, —“ That is very 
s true, anſwered Mr. Goodman; but, 
% my dear child, you cannot but know 
«it is a fault which too many in the 
« world are guilty of. — I doubt not of 
« your innocence, but would have you 
* conſider, that reputation is alſo of ſome 
« value: — that the honour of a youn 
* maid like you, is a flower of ſo tender 
& and delicate a nature, that the leaft 
e breath of ſcandal withers and deſtroys 
it. — In fine, that it is not enough to 
be good, without behaving in ſuch a 
B manner 
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* manner as to make others acknowlege 
us to be ſo.” 


Miſs Betſy had too much underſtanding 
not to be ſenſible what her guardian ſaid 
on this occaſion was perfectly juſt; and 

_ alſo that he had a right to offer his advice, 
whenever her conduct rendered it neceſ- 
ſary ; but could not help being vexed, that 
any. thing ſhe did ſhould be liable to cen- 
ſure, as ſhe thought it merited none: 
ſhe made no farther reply, however to what 
Mr. Goodman ſaid, tho* he continued his 
remonſtrances,. and probable would have 

5 gone on much longer, if not interrupted 
- by the coming in of Mr. Chatfree.— This 
gentleman having parted from the two 
Vwounded rivals, came directly to Mr. Good- 
man's, in order to ſee how Miſs Betſy would 
receive the intelligence he had to bring her. 


After paying his compliments to Mr. 
Goodman, and the other ladies, he came 
towards Miſs Betſy, and looking on her 
with a more than ordinary earneſtneſs in 
his countenance, Ah, madam, ſaid he, 
4% J ſhall never hereafter ſee you without 
ec remembring what Cowley ſays of a lady 
„ who might, I ſuppoſe, be. like you: 


4e So fatal, and withal ſo fair, | 
« We're told deſtroying angels are.” 
net pert 4 T hough 


* 
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Though Miſs Betſy was not at that time 
in a humour to have any great reliſh for 
raillery, yet ſne could not forbear reply- 
ing to what this old gentleman ſaid, in 
the manner in which ſhe imagined he 
ſpoke. — ** You are at leaſt paſt the age 
* of being deſtroyed by any weapons I 
carry about me, cried ſhe ; — but pray 
„what meaning have you in this terrible 
„ ſimile?” — << My meaning is as terrible 
*« as the ſimile, anſwered he; and though 
„ believe you to be very much the fa- 
«« vourite of heaven, I know not how you 
will atone for the miſchief you have 
e been the occaſion of this morning; 
* but it may be, continued he, you think 
* it nothing that thoſe murdering eyes 
*: of yours have ſet two gentlemen a 
« fighting 


Miſs Betfy, ſuppoſing no other than that 
he had heard of the quarrel: between Mr. 
Bloomacre and Lord, replied 
merrily, Pray accuſe my eyes of no ſuch 
« thing, — they are very innocent I affure 
« you,” — © Yes, (cried Mr. Goodman 
« and Lady Mellaſin at the ſame time) we 
% can clear Miſs Betſy of this accuſation.“ 


« What ! + (rejoined Mr. Chatfree, ha- 
« ſtily, ! was not Mr, Staple and Mr. Ti 
; 6c WO n 
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% worth rivals for her love?“ — «© Mr, 
« Staple and Mr. Trueworth,” ſaid Miſs 
Betſy in a good deal of conſternation, 
e pray what of them !'? „Ohl the moſt 
<« inveterate . duel, anſwered he; they 
„ fought above half an hour, and poor Mr. 
«© Staple is dead of his wounds. Dead!”? 
cried Miſs Betſy, with a great ſcream, — 
Lady Mellaſin and Miſs Flora ſeem'd very 
much alarmed; but Mr. Goodman was 
ready to ſink from his chair, till Mr. Chat- 
free, unſeen by Miſs Betſy, winked upon 
him, in token that he was not in earneſt 
in what he ſaid. 


The diſtraction in which this young lady 
now appeared, the concern ſhe expreſs'd 
for Mr, Staple, and her indignation againſt 
Mr, Trueworth, would have made any 
one think the former had much the prefe- 
rence in her eſteem, till Mr. Chatfree, after 
having liſtened to her exclamations on this 
ſcore, cried out on a ſudden, + Ah, ma- 
dam, what a miſtake has the confuſion 
& | was involved in made me guilty of. 
© — Alas, I have deceived you, though 
ee without deſigning to do ſo, —Mr. Staple 
& lives, it is Mr. Trueworth who has 
« fallen a ſacrifice to his unſucceſsful paſ- 
„ ſion for you.” 


«© True- 
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„ Trueworth dead ! cried Miſs Betſy, 
« O God l- and does his murderer live 
to triumph in the fall of the beſt and 
* moſt accompliſhed men on earth? — 
„Oh! may all the miſeries that heaven 


* and earth can inflict, light on him! — 
ls he not ſecured, Mr. Chatfree ? = Will 
he not be hanged? 


Mr, Chatfree could hold his countenance 
no longer, but burſting into a violent fit 
of laughter, „ Ah, Miſs Betſy! — Miſs 


„ Betſy ! ſaid he, I have caught you? — 


« Mr. Trueworth I find then is the happy 
< man.“ - What do you mean, Mr. 


_«« Chatiree ? cried Miſs Betſy, very much 


amazed. — I beg your pardon, an- 
« ſwered he, for the fright I have put 
« you in; but be comforted, for Mr. 


4 Trueworth is not dead I aſſure you, and 
1 doubt not, lives as much your ſlave 
© ag ever.” —“ I do not care what he is, 


« if he is not dead, ſaid Miſs Betſy ; but 
“ pray for what end did you invent this 


„ fine ſtory?” — . Nay, madam, re- 
«* ſumed he, it is not altogether my own 


c inventing neither; for Mr. Trueworth 
& and Mr. Staple have had a duel this morn- 
« ing, and both of them are wounded, 
though not ſo dangerouſly as I pretend- 


Led, merely to try, by the concern you 


„would 
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« would expreſs, which of them you were 
c moſt inclined ro favour, — and I have 
& done it faith, = Mr. Trueworth is the 
« man.” 


Lady Mellaſin, who had not ſpoke du- 
ring all this converſation, now cried out, 
« Aye, Mr. Chatfree, we ſhall ſoon have 
« a wedding, I believe.” — Believe, ma- 
« dam, ſaid he, why your ladyſhip may 
« ſwear it ;— for my part, I will not give 
« above a fortnight for the concluſion, — 
« and I will venture to wiſh the fair bride 


« joy on the occaſion, for he is a fine 


« gentleman, — a very fine gentleman 
*« indeed, and I think ſhe could not have 
« made a better choice.” With theſe 
words he wiped his mouth, and advanced 
to Miſs Betſy, in order to ſalute her; but 


puſhing him ſcornfully back, None of 


« your flights good Mr, Chatfree, ſaid 
« ſhe, if I thought you were in earneſt, I 
« would never ſee the face of Mr. True- 
« worth more. 


This did not hinder the pleaſant old 
gentleman from continuing his raillery ; 
— he plainly told Miſs Betſy that ſhe was 


in love, — that he ſaw the marks of it | 


upon her, and that it was in vain for her 
to deny it. — Lady Mellaſin laughed very 
heartily to ſee the fret Miſs Betſy was in, 

at 
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at hearing Mr. Chatfree talk in this man- 
ner; but Miſs Flora, to whom one would 
imagine this ſcene would have been divert- 
ing enough, never opened her lips to ut- 
ter one ſyllable ; but made ſuch grimaces, 
as had they been taken notice of, would 
—_ ſhewn how little ſhe was pleaſed 
with it. 


Mr. Goodman had been ſo much ſtruck 
with the firſt account given by Mr. Chat- 
free, that he was not to be rouſed by any 
thing that gentleman ſaid afterwards z — 
he reflected, that though the conſequences 
of the rencounter between the two rivals 
had been leſs fatal than he had been made 
to imagine, yet it might have happened, 
and indeed been naturally expected; he 
could not forbear therefore interrupting his 
friend's mirth, by remonſtrating to Miſs 
Betſy in the moſt ſerious terms, the great 
error ſhe was guilty of, in encouraging a 
plurality of lovers at the ſame time: 
he told her, that gentlemen of Mr. True- 
worth's and Mr. Staple's character and 
fortune, ought not to be trifled with. 
« Suppoſe, ſaid he, that one or both of 
« them had indeed been killed, how 


* could you have anſwered to yourſelf, or 


*- to the world the having been the ſad 
« occaſion.” 


Lord, 


„ 
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& Lord, fir, replied Miſs Betſy, walk- 
ing up and down the room in a good deal 
of agitation, —** what would you have me 
« do? — | do not want the men to love 

&« me, — and if they will play the fool 

[| « and fight, and kill one another, it is 

« none of my fault.” 


E In fine, between Mr. Chatfree's raillery, 
and Mr. Goodman's admonitions,this poor 
young lady was teized beyond all patience, 
and finding it impoſſible to put a ſtop to 

either, ſhe flew out of the room, ready to 

cry with vexation. | 


She was no ſooner gone, than Mr. Good- 
man took Mr. Chatfree into his cloſet, and 
having learned from him all the particu- 
lars of the late duel, and conſulted with 
him what was proper to be done to pre- 

vent any farther miſchief of the like ſort, 

1 they went together to Mr. Staple's lodg- 

5 ing, in order to uſe their utmoſt endea- 

WW vours to prevail on that gentleman to 

| deſiſt the proſecutiggaof his addreſſes to 
Miſs Betſy. Set 


